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A BRIEF EXPLANATION 


A NUMBER of the works that have been written on 
Christian Ethics are indeed excellent, and of solid and 
enduring worth, and will continue to be classics in 
their line. Hence I hesitate to seem to be so ungra- 
cious as to pass criticism on any of my fellow-workers 
in this important field of research; and in reality, in 
the sense of finding defects, I offer no criticism on 
some of these great treatises. 

However, to be candid, one of my chief reasons 
for issuing the present work is, that I did not find a 
volume on the subject that seemed to me to be well 
adapted for text-book purposes in a theological sem- 
inary. Some works that are altogether sound and 
evangelical, so far as I can judge, are too voluminous 
for undergraduate and class-room study, and must be 
left for post-graduate investigation ; others are too ab- 
struse, speculative and difficult, and therefore not suffi- 
ciently practical for the training of young men for the 
ministry ; several small works that are most excellent 
in style and viewpoint, are only fragments of the sub- 
ject, and do not aim to formulate a complete system ; 
and a number, I am quite frank to say, are too liberal- 
istic, and veer too much to the negative Biblical criti- 
cism, to meet the needs of an evangelical divinity 
school. 

In another part of this volume the reader will find 
a partial bibliography of the subject, with a few per- 
tinent comments on each work. 

Another reason for offering this book to the public 
is, that the author has some thoughts and views of his 
own on the subject of Ethics, which he is not unwill- 
ing to share, hoping they may prove to be an inspira- 
tion to others, as they have been to himself. 
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While the first purpose of the work has been to sup- 
ply a text-book for theological seminaries, the author 
has also kept in mind the needs of general readers. 
Therefore he has tried to write in as simple and lucid 
a style as the subject-matter would permit. Without 
omitting anything that is essential, he has refrained 
from being over-technical. For the most part, too, he 
has made use of the short and simply constructed 
sentence. True, a subject like Theoretical Ethics re- 
quires close thought and attention, and some abstract 
and scholastic terms must be employed; yet even so 
recondite a theme can be made comparatively simple 
and clear by avoiding an obscure, heavy and involved 
style. 

For the convenience of the teacher and the technical 
student, the subject has been scientifically classified 
and subdivided; yet here again over-articulation has 
been avoided, so that the work might still be adapted 
for general and consecutive reading. 

Frankly it should be said that the work is positively 
Lutheran in its theological positions; otherwise the 
author would not have been true to his honest views; 
still, it is not sectarian in spirit nor dogmatic in tone, 
and therefore it may be suited to the needs of in- 
structors in theological schools of other branches of 
the Christian Church. 
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A SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
(An Articulated Outline) 
PART I 
ETHICAL PRINCIPLES: THEORETICAL ETHICS 


I. Intropuctory DATA 


1. Definitions 
(1) Of General Ethics 
(2) Of Christian Ethics 
(3) Of their vital relation 
z. The Ethical Sphere 
(1) Its distinctive data 
(2) Its distinctive question 
(3) Its distinctive vocabulary 
3. The Norm of Authority 
The Christian Scriptures 
4. The Varied Relations of Christian Ethics 
(1) To the Physical Sciences 
(2) To Psychology 
(3) To Philosophy 
(4) To Theology 
(5) To Religion 
(6) To Theological Encyclopedia 
5. The Methodology of Christian Ethics 
(1) Martensen’s Method 
(2) Wuttke’s Method 
(3) Murray’s Method 
(4) Smyth’s Methods 
(5) The Author’s Method 


II. Tue Grounp oF Ricut 


1. The Problem Stated 
2. The Christian View 
(1) Theistic Teaching of the Bible 
a. God as Absolute Personality 
b. God as Holy in Nature 
c. God as Holy in Will 
d. God as Holy in Love 
(2) Biblical Teaching upheld by Reason 
a. Theism the only valid Ground for Moral Distinc- 
tions 
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b. The Christian View the most Profound 
c. The Christian View an adequate Explanation of all 
Moral Phenomena 
3. Other Theories Compared with the Christian View 
(1) Views of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle 
(2) Epicureanism 
a. Hedonism 
b. Eudemonism 
(3) Stoicism 
(4) Other Pagan Views 
(5) Divine Absolutism 
(6) Civil Authority 
(7) Utilitarianism 
a. Eternal Bliss (Paley) 
b. Altruism (Bentham) 
c. Natural Evolution (Spencer) 
(8) Theistic Evolution 


III. Toe Law or Ricut IN THE CREATION 


I. General Statements 
2. Hints of the Moral Order in Nature 
(1) In the Mineral World 
(2) In the Animal Kingdom 
(3) In the Human Realm 
3. Clear Teaching of Scripture relative to Moral Distinc- 


tions 
(1) In Biblical History 
(2) In the Moral Law or Ten Commandments 
(3) In the Sermon on the Mount 
(4) In the Plan of Redemption 
(5) In many Precepts and Sayings 
4. Created Moral Agents 
(1) Angels as Ethical Beings 
a. The Doctrine of Angels 
b. The Ethics of Angels 
(2) Man as an Ethical Being 
a. Made in the Divine image 
b. The Moral Test in Eden 
(a) The Realism of the Story 
(b) Its profound Ethical Implications 
c. His Moral Constitution 
(a) Conscience 
x. General View 
y. Cognition of Right and Wrong 
z. Feeling of Obligation, Duty, Approval, Guilt 
(the Moral Sense) 
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(b) Will 
x. Power of Attention ~ 
y. Power of Choice \ ahora Freedom 
z. Power of Execution 

(c) Motive 


IV. THe Eruica, ANTITHESIS: SIN 


1. The Origin of Sin 
(1) The Biblical Account 
(2) Its Rational Basis 
2. The Nature of Sin 
(1) Doubt of God’s Wisdom and Goodness 
(2) Choice of the Cosmos rather than God 
(3) Disobedience to God’s Law 
(4) Gratification of Lust 
a. Of the Sense 
b. Of the Sense and Psyche Combined 
c. Of the Psyche 
(5) It did not originate in Matter 
(6) It is not Eternal 
3. The Effects of Sin 
(1) Causes Moral Separation from God 
(2) Produces Moral Inability in the Transgressor 
(3) Introduces Discord into the Sinner’s Being 
(4) Renders the Sinner Obnoxious to God 
(5) Exposes the Sinner to Punishment and Ruin 


V. Tue Eryica, REstToRATION: REDEMPTION 


1. General Remarks 
(1) The Ethical Character of Salvation 
(2) The Ethical Method of Salvation 
2. Ethical Preparation for Redemption 
1) In the Gentile World 
(2) In Old Testament History 
a. By providential care and direction 
. By special inspiration of godly men 
. By type and symbol 
. By moral precept and command 
By promise and prophecy 
f. By a chosen people 
3. The Ethical Redemption through Christ 
(1) Moral Excellence of the Redeemer 
(2) Ethics of the Kenosis of the Logos 
(3) Ethical Import of the Miraculous Conception 
(4) Ethical Import of the Incarnation 
a. Condescension appeals to the Human Heart 
b. The Concrete and the Abstract 
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. Man had sinned; Man must pay the Penalty 

. The Moral Chasm bridged between God and Man 

. Man, being human, needs a human Saviour 

a Aa eases could be made only by an Incarnate 
fe) 

Ethical Value of Christ’s Example 

Ethical Influence of His Display of Love 

Ethical Need of the Vicarious Atonement 

. Man had transgressed God’s holy law 

. Divine justice should punish the sinner 

But divine love longs to save him 

. Christ becomes the sinner’s Substitute 

. He satisfies divine justice 

. He upholds the divine government in righteousness 

. Thus divine love, mercy and grace can save man 
and save him ethically 

8) Ethical Significance of Christ’s Resurrection, Ascen- 
sion and Intercession 

9) Ethical Value of the Real Ubiquity of Christ 
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4. Application of Redemption 
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1) The Ethical Agent: the Holy Spirit 
2) The Ethical Means: the Word and Sacraments 
3) The Unethical Subject: Man 
. His Moral Depravity 
. His Actual Offenses 
His Moral Inability 
His Relation to the Law 
His Relation to the Gospel 
The Ethics of Regeneration 
Regeneration precedes Justification 
Regeneration through Child Baptism 
. Repentance 
. Faith 
The Ethics of Justification 
. Man has no desert 
b. Justification by faith alone hanishes pride 
c. Other ethical implications 
(a) Man sinned by his own volition 
(b) Even his natural morality is the gift of God 
(c) Man cannot forgive his own sin or impute right- 
eousness to himself 
(d) Faith simply accepts grace, but deserves nothing 
d. No Antinomianism permitted by this Doctrine 
(a) It is a perversion 
(b) Salvation means salvation from sin 
(c) If believers are “dead to sin,” how can they live 
in sin? 
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(d) Regeneration (preceding justification) implants 
a holy life principle in the believer’s heart 

(e) Repentance needed for salvation 

(f) Faith takes the holy Christ into the heart 

(g) True salvation fills the heart with gratitude and 
love to God : , 

(h) History of conversions proves their ethical 
character 

(i) Arguments of the Augsburg Confession 

The Ethics of Conversion 

The Ethics of Sanctification 

The Ethics of the Final Goal: Eschatology 


. The soul perfected at death : 
. Moral inspiration of the hope of personal immor- 


tality 


. Supreme moral excellence of the destiny promised 
. Ultimate triumph of truth and righteousness 


PART II 


ETHICAL PRACTICES: APPLIED ETHICS 


I. Intropucrory Data 
1. Relation between Theoretical and Practical Ethics 


(1) 
(2) 


a. 
b. 


The Relation Vital 

Christian Godliness Practical 

It has promise of the life that now is 
Also of that which is to come 


II. Man’s Cuter Duties 
General Remarks 
1. Redemption and Regeneration the true Basis of Life 
2. The Christian Idea of Duty implies Privilege 


_ 
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3. The Bible often strikes the Note of Joy and Victory 
. Man’s Duty to God (Theistic Ethics) 
I 


o recognize Him 
To repent before Him 
To accept His proffer of salvation 


) To love, trust and obey Him 


To worship Him 
God is the Supreme Excellence 


. Worship involves Communion 
. Worship lifts us out of ourselves 
. Worship should be both private and public 


Worship an ethical privilege 


- Worship often commanded in God’s Word 
. Worship includes petitional prayer 
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(6) To walk consistently before Him 
(7) To proclaim and defend the gospel 
(CS) ato bear His chastisements without murmuring 
(9) To rejoice in hope of eternal fellowship with Him 
2. Man’s Duties to Himself (Individual Ethics) 
Prefatory Remarks 
(1) His Duty to his Body 
a. To preserve it in health 
(a) By cleanliness 
(b) By proper food and drink 
(c) By proper exercise 
(d) By needed rest and recreation 
b. To control and discipline its Passions 
remember its Dignity 
(a) God directly created it 
(b) The Logos assumed it 
(c) A living sacrifice 
(d) The temple of the Holy Ghost 
(e) Compared to the Church of Christ 
(£) Its resurrection and eternal destiny 
(2) His Duty to his Mind or Soul 
a. Ethical Culture of the Intellect 
(a) The Senses 
(b) The Understanding 
(c) The Reason, including Moral Peception 
b. Ethical Culture of the Sensibilities 
(a) In general: all the Feelings 
(b) In particular: the Moral Sense 
c. Ethical Culture and Discipline of the Will 
(3) His Duty to his whole Personality 
a. To develop a spiritual personality 
b. To develop a strong personality 
c. To develop a symmetrical personality 
(a) The full-orbed Man 
(b) The one-sided Man 
(c) The Virtues to be unfolded in due proportion 
w. Virtue in general 
x. The Virtues classified 
y. Each has its positive content, its antithesis and 
its perversion 
z. List of Virtues 
3. Man’s Duty to Nature 
(1) To study her Profoundly and Sincerely 
(2) To trace God’s wise Designs in her 
(3) To avoid wanton Destruction of her Forms 
(4) To cultivate and mould her ; 
(5) To show mercy to all Sentient Creatures 
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4. Man’s Duty to his Fellowmen (Social Ethics) 
(1) General Relations 
a. Love 
(a) Neighbor Love 
(b) Love to Enemies 
(c) Philanthropic Love 
(d) Other Virtues flowing from Love 
b. Justice 
(a) In trade 
(b) In the industrial world 
(c) In relation to the civil law 
(2) Specific Social Relations 
a. The Family 
(a) Husband and Wife 
(b) Parents and Children 
b. The Social Organism 
c. The State 
(a) The private citizen 
(b) The public official 
d. The Church 
(a) Membership therein obligatory 
x. It is a divine institution 
y. Man is a social being 
z. Organization necessary for success 
(b) Duties of Lay Members 
x. Glad and regular worship 
y. Cheerful support of the gospel 
z. Consistent living 
(c) Duties and privileges of Ministers 
x. As leaders of the floc 
y. As preachers of the Word 
z. As pastors in all relations 


Note.—The foregoing outline will afford both a compre- 
hensive and a detailed view of the System of Ethics taught in 
this volume. The outline is fully carried out in the body of 
the work, the same method of notation being employed 


throughout. 
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DIVISION I 


INTRODUCTORY DATA 


CHAPTER I 
I. DEFINITIONS 


A CLEAR and comprehensive definition at the be- 
ginning of the discussion of a subject may be 
compared to a clear and comprehensive view of a 
whole landscape which is subsequently to be inves- 
tigated in detail. Not only at the beginning of our 
study of Christian Ethics, but also all along the way, 
a great advantage will be gained if we can agree on 
a correct and clear-cut definition. Let us make a 
threefold division of this initial part of our discus- 
sion: (1) A definition of General Ethics; (2) A 
definition of Christian Ethics; (3) Their vital rela- 
tion. 

(1) Definition of General Ethics. 

GENERAL ETHICS IS THE SCIENCE OF RIGHT AND 
AND WRONG IN PRINCIPLE, CHARACTER AND CONDUCT. 

At this point it may be well to examine a number of 
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definitions that have been offered by writers on this 
subject. Dr. Milton Valentine defines Ethics as fol- 
lows: “Ethics is the science of rectitude and duty; 
it treats of the right and its obligations.” This is a 
fine definition, no doubt; yet it leaves the antithesis 
of the right—that is, the wrong—to be inferred. We 
think it more thorough-going toinclude both the words, 
“right” and “wrong,” with the ideas they connote, — 
in a definition of Ethics, so that the whole scope of our 
science may be included in our initial view. 

Dr. Mackenzie offers the following definition: 
“Ethics is the science of conduct; it considers the 
actions of human beings in reference to their right- 
ness and wrongness, their tendency to good or evil.” 
Besides the evident strain for words in this statement, 
it is, we think, decidedly defective, because it confines 
Ethics to the sphere of conduct; whereas Ethics deals 
with principles, motives and character as well as de- 
portment; indeed, is centered in them. “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” A man’s external 
conduct might be correct, according to all the canons 
of Practical Ethics, and yet he might not be an 
ethical man, for his heart might be full of evil. Christ’s 
ethical insight was deeper when He portrayed the char- 
acter of the Pharisees, who, He said, were like whited 
sepulchers, outwardly attractive, but inwardly filled 
with corruption. “Blessed are the pure in heart; for 
they shall see God.” Ethics belongs pre-eminently to 
the inner nature, to the motives, the feelings and the 
thoughts. 

Another author defines Ethics as follows: “Ethics 
is the science which treats of the nature and condition 
of man as a moral being and of the duties which re- 
sult from his moral relations.” This definition is also 
too narrow. Our science must treat of the ultimate 
ground of right, which is the nature, person and will 
of God, the Absolute Source of the Good; and there- 
fore it cannot be restricted merely to the nature 
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and condition of man. Besides, according to the 
Sacred Scriptures, there are other moral beings be- 
sides man in the universe, namely, angels. A defini- 
tion must embrace the whole range and scope of the 
realm to be explored. 

We would offer a choice of definitions, such as the 
following: Ethics is the science of morals; the science 
of virtue; the science of right and wrong; the science 
of moral principles; the science of the highest good, 
virtue and duty. Also: Ethics is the scientific treat- 
ment of the sources, principles and practice of right 
and wrong. 

Still, when all these definitions are compared with 
the first one offered, we think it will be found to be 
the simplest and most inclusive, and for the following 
reasons: First, it clearly determines and marks off the 
ethical sphere, namely, the right, and its opposite, the 
wrong; second, it goes to the root of the matter, be- 
cause the ethical pertains to principle and objective 
law as well as to moral personalities, inasmuch as 
there must be the inherent and constitutional principle 
as well as the moral agent who is to be subject to 
the norm; third, the ethical must be centered and 
regnant in the character of the moral agent; fourth, 
the ethical in character must blossom out into the eth- 
ical in conduct, to prove itself genuine and to benefit 
the world. 

In regard to the etymology of the term “Ethics,” we 
quote from Dr. Milton Valentine’s excellent work 
(“Theoretical Ethics,” p. 16) : 

“The term Ethics, which we thus use to designate 
this branch of study, with its systematized truth, is 
not employed with etymological strictness. For it 
comes from the Greek, 70s, moral character, which, 
according to Aristotle, is derived from ¢0os, custom, 
under the notion that moral virtue is a product of re- 
peated acts of voluntary conduct. Taken strictly, this 
would build rectitude, or the ethically right, on the 
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mere habits or usages of a people. But this concep- 
tion of the basis of virtue must not be included and 
carried into the scientific use of the word, or be at all 
allowed to prejudice the final decision of this great 
question of the foundation of right, in the end, in the 
light of all the facts in the case.” 

The Latin equivalent of the Greek term was mos, 
meaning also custom. From this word is derived our 
English word “moral,” which to-day bears a strictly 
ethical meaning. Thus both the words, “ethics” and 
“morals,” like so many other words, have received 
a secondary meaning through use, and this is the mean- 
ing that will be attached to them in all the discussions 
of this work. The term, “Deontology” (from +o déo», 
what is due, and Aoyos, discourse) would etymolog- 
ically be a good word for our science; but, for some 
reason, it has never come into general use. 

(2) Definition of Christian Ethics. 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS IS THE SCIENCE OF RIGHT AND 
WRONG IN THE LIGHT OF CHRISTIAN TEACHING, 

When we use the term, “Christian teaching,’ we 
mean, first, the teaching of the Christian Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments; second, the develop- 
ment of Christian thought under the inspiration of 
Christianity. While the essential ethical principles are 
all set forth potentially in the Scriptures, they have 
been unfolded in a scientific and orderly way by 
Christian scholars since the Biblical canon was settled; 
just as nature herself gives us the data for physical 
science, but does not formulate the science itself. 

Sometimes our study has been called “Theological 
Ethics”; but that, we think, is not so happy a desig- 
nation, because it is apt to lead to an undue mingling 
of Dogmatics and Ethics, or an undue weighting of 
the latter with the former. 

(3) The vital relation subsisting between General 
and Christian Ethics. 


It is the same as the relation between Natural and 
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Revealed Theology. General Ethics is an attempt to 
construct a science of morals simply in the light of 
nature and reason; Christian Ethics aims to construct 
a science of morals in the light of Christian teaching, 
in addition to and inclusive of the light of nature and 
reason. General Ethics does its work in a dim light; 
Christian Ethics in the clear light of divine revela- 
tion. 

Nor must it be supposed for a moment that Chris- 
tian Ethics ignores or despises the efforts of human 
reason to develop an ethical science; on the contrary, 
Christian Ethics gladly makes use of whatever data 
have been discovered in this way, and then irradiates 
them with its own light derived from Holy Writ. The 
God of creation and revelation is one and the same 
God. If God in His goodness has seen fit to give us 
two books, the Book of Nature and the Book of Reve- 
lation, we, the beneficiaries of His grace, should be 
devoutly thankful, and should make the best use of 
all our privileges. The two books are not two segre- 
gated volumes, but are really one volume, each in its 
own way revealing the love and light of its divine 
Author. 

Christian Ethics, therefore, is broader than Natural 
Ethics ; it includes the latter, and investigates both of 
God’s revelations, that of creation and that of Holy 
Writ. More than this, Christian Ethics is profounder 
than Natural Ethics, for the more light we possess on 
any subject, the more deeply we shall be able to pene- 
trate into its principles. Christianity is not something 
apart from nature, but is something more than nature, 
and includes it. Christianity is a complete philosophy ; 
it is cosmical. Jesus Christ was the Lord of the nat- 
ural realm as well as of the realm of spirits. In 
proof of this statement recall His complete mastery 
over the natural elements in turning water into wine, 
multiplying the loaves and fishes, calming the wind 
and waves of storm-tossed Galilee, and raising the 
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dead. To control nature and to cast out demons were 
alike easy to Him. 


2. THE ETHICAL SPHERE 


It is important to delimit the precise sphere of our 
science. If at this point we can obtain a clear concep- 
tion if its precise scope and boundaries, we shall be 
spared a vast amount of confusion as we proceed. 

(1) What are the distinctive data of Ethics? 

Let it be remembered that Ethics deals specifically 
and only with the problem of morality, of right and 
wrong. Physical science treats of matter and its 
varied phenomena; mental science of mind and its 
exhibitions; philosophy of the nature of being itself. 
However much these spheres may run together and 
commingle, each presents a distinct realm of thought, 
study and research. No less distinctive is the sphere 
of Ethics, which deals with the problem of righteous- 
ness and sin. 

Ethics is just as obviously a science as is any other 
branch of study that investigates known facts. Its 
data are just as evident and clearly recognized as are 
the data of physics and chemistry. A little thought 
will make this apparent. We are just as vividly 
conscious that we ought to do right, ought to be true 
to our best ideals, ought to treat our fellowmen justly 
and kindly, as we are that a tree is growing on the 
lawn, that a bird is singing in the tree, that the sun is 
shining in the sky. That we have a moral nature— 
that is, a conscience and a will—is just as patent and 
persistent a fact of consciousness as that we have 
bodies and thinking powers. Indeed, long before many 
of our physical sciences were known, men felt and 
obeyed the moral imperative within them. Moral data 
are just as open for study and scientific classification 
as are those of botany and psychology. In formu- 
lating definitions we can discriminate the ethical as 
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plainly as the physical and psychical. Nor do we know 
any more, elementally, about the substance of matter 
than we do about the substance of soul. In the last 
analysis we know only phenomena in both the material 
and the spiritual realms. To deny the validity of the 
human consciousness when it reports moral content 
is to nullify the very basis of knowledge and render 
all thought abortive, landing us in absolute agnosti- 
cism and making all science impossible. As well might 
we cease to think. 

To put it in a sentence, a careful and systematic in- 
duction of ethical facts is just as scientific as the in- 
duction of any other kind of facts. 

(2) Aid will also come from the consideration of 
the ultimate question of Ethics. 

That question is this: “Is it right?” which implies 
its obverse, “Is it wrong?” Note and compare the fol- 
lowing ultimate questions: 

The fundamental question of Physical Science: Is 
it material? 

The fundamental question of Psychology: Is it 
mental? 

The fundamental question of Philosophy: Is it ulti- 
mate? 

The fundamental question of A*sthetics: Is it beau- 
tiful? 

The fundamental question of Dogmatics: Is it doc- 
trinal? 

The fundamental question of Ethics: Is it right? 

That Ethics is concerned witha distinct order of facts 
must appear from the consideration that its funda- 
mental question is different in kind and quality from 
the root question in any other realm of study. The 
moment the question, “Is it right?” is asked, the mind _ 
reverts to a class of truths that stand out clearly and 
separately in the field of consciousness. Nor does 
the unsophisticated man ever think of confusing the 
data of morality with those of other realms. Say to 
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any man, even the most depraved, “Do you think 
such an action right?” and he will at once grasp the 
distinct moral idea in the question, and will know and 
feel that it is sui generis. 

Now, whenever the student is in doubt whether any 
particular proposition belongs to the ethical sphere or 
not, let him put the simple question, ‘‘Is it right?” and 
his problem will be solved. By keeping this question 
ever in mind much confusion will be avoided. For 
instance, some authors, in their treatment of Chris- 
tian Ethics, overload the subject with Dogmatics. They 
fail to remember that Dogmatics deals with doctrine, 
while Ethics tries to answer the question, “Is it right ?” 

At this point it will be apropos to make another dis- 
tinction. While in thought we are able clearly to dis- 
criminate and delimit the ethical sphere, yet it must be 
borne in mind that, in fact, the ethical principle in- 
vades and pervades all realms. It does not occupy a 
segregated field. In realitythe sciences, all of them, are 
gregarious. To make this plain, suppose we use sev- 
eral illustrations. Take a fabric composed of various 
kinds and colors of threads. Running through the 
whole web you see a carmine thread. By close atten- 
tion you may trace this thread through the whole 
fabric; yet you cannot separate it from the other 
threads without destroying the fabric itself. So with 
the thread of moral good, which weaves itself through 
the whole web and woof of rational life, whether 
divine, angelic or human. 

Perhaps a better illustration might be used. Take 
any chemical element like oxygen. Suppose it inheres 
in all substances, organic and inorganic. By chemical 
analysis this element may be detected everywhere. It 
may also be segregated by proper manipulation, but 
this can be done only by destroying the original com- 
pounds. Still, in thought you can always distinguish 
the all-permeating element. So the ethical element 
pervades and inheres in all departments of rational 
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life. So to speak, it is for rational being like a univer- 
sal ether. 

With the foregoing distinctions in mind, compare 
Dogmatics and Ethics again. The doctrine of Chris- 
tology, for example, is, that Christ was a divine-human 
Person—that is, having two natures, but being only 
one Personality. The problem of Ethics runs also 
through this doctrine, its distinct question being, Was 
this divine-human Person righteous in character and 
conduct ? 

Compare the problem of Psychology with that of 
Ethics. In the former science the prime questions 
are, What are the mental facts? What is mind? What 
is its relation to the brain? What are the various 
faculties and powers of the human soul? The ethical 
principle also runs through all psychic acts and re- 
lations, but its main questions are different; they are: 
What is the right use of the mind? How ought men 
to cultivate the Intellect, the Sensibilities and the Will? 
What authority has conscience over the other mental 
powers? What is the highest good to be attained by 
human culture? 

Thus it will be seen that Ethics has its distinct 
sphere. No man can escape the moral imperative, the 
OUGHT, the question of duty. Whatever human spec- 
lation may say about the origin and nature of the 
“categorical imperative,” the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that it is always with us. It is narrow, unscientific and 
wrong to try to eliminate so universal a principle from 
human life. No doubt those speculatists who seek to 
do so have so long disregarded the promptings of con- 
science that it has become obscured. 

(3) Next let us consider the distinctive vocabulary 
employed by Ethics. 

The more advanced the people, the larger and 
richer is their ethical terminology. It would be a good 
discipline for the student to make out as long a list of 
words belonging to the distinctly ethical domain as 
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he can. Then, if he were to think of eliminating all 
those words from the language, under the notion that 
they do not stand for realities, but only for illusions, 
he would see how sadly human speech would be im- 
poverished. Indeed, it would lose most of its dignity 
and power. Let us note a number of these capital 
terms. 

There is the word “moral.” What a clear-cut con- 
ception it instinctively conveys to the mind! We speak 
of a “moral” principle, a “moral” cause, a “moral” 
man, and every person of ordinary intelligence at once 
grasps the peculiar idea. The “moral” has its anti- 
thesis in the “immoral,” which, applied to a person, 
implies the disregard and violation of the principle 
of righteousness. 

The word “ought” is a most potent ethical word; 
one of the regal words of human language. It bears 
the scepter of the moral imperative, and the power 
behind the scepter is Conscience. If I know I ought 
to do a thing, that is the end of all argument. Dr. 
Joseph Cook, in one of his Boston Monday Lectures, 
illustrated this principle in a powerful way. He said, 
if the whole material world were placed on one end 
of the scales, and the word “ought” on the other, the 
word would strike the beam; then, if the whole mate- 
rial universe were placed on one end of the balance 
and the word “ought” on the other, the word would 
again strike the beam and hurl the universe to atoms. 
This was simply a striking and picturesque way of 
saying that the moral imperative outweighs all other 
considerations. We may even speak without irrev- 
erence of what God ought to do. What a poor lan- 
guage it would be that did not contain this all-power- 
ful word or its equivalent, and what a paucity of 
moral ideas it would betray! 

Observe the many ethical particles of every-day 
speech—‘‘should,” “would,” “must,” “will,” “shall,” 
“can,” each of which conveys its special ethical shade 
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of meaning. The word “should” is only a little milder 
term for “ought.” Other distinctly ethical terms are: 
“right,” “good,” “righteousness,” “rectitude,” “vir- 
tue,’ “purity,” “holiness,” “sanctity,” “uprightness,” 
“courage” (especially what is known as “moral cour- 
age’); and their antitheses are: “wrong,” “evil,” 
sin,’ “unrighteousness,” “wickedness,” “vileness,” 
“cowardice,” “obliquity,” “meanness.” Besides, all the 
words that involve the will connote the moral idea, 
like “freedom,” “liberty,” “choice,” “volition,” “de- 
cision,” “steadfastness,” “determination.” Even their 
opposites, like “thralldom,”’ “slavery,” “bondage,” 
“indecision,” bear an ethical meaning, showing that the 
moral powers have been abused. 

Some words may belong to the ethical sphere or not, 
according to their use. When we speak of a “good” 
apple, we refer simply to a material quality; but when 
we speak of a “good” man, we designate a moral qual- 
ity. This is all the more significant for the reality of 
moral distinctions, because the mind intuitively per- 
ceives the sharp difference in the meaning of the word 
as applied first to an apple and then to a man. How 
old would a child have to be to “sense” the difference? 

Thus it is seen that the science of Ethics has a 
nomenclature all its own; and this is a powerful argu- 
ment for both the reality and distinctness of its do- 
main. Otherwise all thought along moral lines would 
be merely a “delusion and a snare.” A supposition 
that would practically nullify all thought and knowl- 
edge. 

- order to prove the reality, distinctness and unique 
character of the ethical sphere, the author made an 
experiment recently with three of his classes—two in 
the divinity school and one in the college where he 
teaches Ethics. It was this: Suppose one of the mem- 
bers of the class in this recitation should commit a 
mental error and also tell a falsehood, and both 
lapses were to be discovered and exposed by the 
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teacher, in which case would he feel the greater shame 
and humiliation? In all three classes the answer was 
instantaneous and emphatic: im the case of the false- 
hood. Could there be more convincing proof that eth- 
ical facts stand out in the human consciousness with 
absolute distinctness and unique power? 
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CHAPTER Il 
3. THE NORM OF AUTHORITY 


In our scheme of Christian Ethics we accept the 
Christian Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
as the final court of appeal.* By this statement we 
do not mean that rational processes will not be used to 
prove the Biblical representations of moral realities 
to be correct, reasonable and philosophic, but simply 
that we shall allow the Scriptures to say the first and 
final words. 

It will not be our province to prove the divine 
authority of the Bible. That belongs to Apologetics. 
Therefore we may say that Christian Ethics accepts 
the findings of Apologetics, and builds its structure 
on the foundations laid by that valuable science. 

Now, it may at once be admitted that every system 
of Christian Ethics will be modified and colored by the 
author’s view of the Sacred Writings. The liberalist 
and negative critic will not be so clear, definite and 
positive in his appeal to and presentation of the Bibli- 
cal teaching as will the orthodox writer who accepts 
the Bible as the infallible norm. This, we may truth- 
fully say, is the difficulty with some recent works on 
“Christian Ethics’—they make comparatively little ap- 
peal to the Word of God, and seldom or never appeal 
to it as final and authoritative. With a viewpoint more 
rationalistic than Biblical, they are intensely specula- 
tive, losing themselves in a more or less dense haze 
in their efforts to solve the ethical problem by un- 


* The numerous Bible quotations given in this work are 
almost all taken from the American Revised Version. Hence 
their frequent departure from the familiar phraseology of the 
common version. 
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aided human reason. Some of them even fail to make 
clear moral distinctions. The most dismal attempts 
at rearing an ethical system are those that do not de- 
clare in a clarion voice that right is right and wrong 
wrong, but regard everything that is as a necessary 
step in the development of the race. Just why a man 
with such views would care to write a treatise on ethi- 
cal data it is difficult to understand—unless it is that 
he delights more in destruction than in construction. 
No less puzzling is it to decipher why any man who 
rejects the only source of Christianity should label a 
work from his pen “Christian Ethics.” 

On the other hand, the ethical writer who has been 
convinced by Christian experience and the apologetic 
process that the Bible is the inspired revelation of God, 
is likely to be explicit and positive in distinguishing 
between right and wrong, good and evil, righteousness 
and sin. Nor will he be hazy in finding the ultimate 
ethical ground or the objective law of right. Like- 
wise he will vividly delineate the ethical nature of man 
as exhibited in the light of Scripture, collated with 
the facts and phenomena of conscience and will. 

Ethics and Apologetics are closely related in another 
respect. While, in general, Christian Ethics accepts 
and builds upon the findings of Apologetics, at the 
same time Ethics, by a reflex movement, may often 
become a most potent apologetic for the divine in- 
spiration and authority of the Scriptures. Indeed, 
the high moral excellence of Biblical teaching, especi- 
ally when contrasted with that of pagan and merely 
speculative Ethics, is usually regarded as one of the 
most convincing internal evidences that the Bible is 
from God. The more we study the Scriptures, the 
more we are astonished at their moral superiority ; 
the more we are persuaded that they must have had 
a higher than a human source. 

We may put it briefly by saying that Ethics and 
Apologetics are reciprocal sciences. Sometimes the 
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one, sometimes the other, enters the foundation or the 
superstructure, as the case may be. 

If the author of this work were to compose a book 
on “The Ethics of Jesus,” he would build on the 
teachings of our Lord as they are found in the whole 
canonical gospels. He would not eliminate or ignore 
everything but the slender ‘“foundation-pillars” of 
Schmiedel, or the meager leavings of Harnack. To 
him it would seem to be wrong to omit Christ’s basal 
ethical teaching: “Repent, for the kingdom of God 
is at hand;” “The Son of man came to seek and to 
save that which was lost,” and, “Ye must be born 
again.” These are, in fact, the loci classici for the 
Great Teacher’s Ethics. 


4. THE VARIED RELATIONS OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


As has been said, no branch of science stands alone. 
All sciences are organically related. The world is a 
cosmos, not a chaos; a unity in diversity. This patent 
fact makes scientific knowledge possible, and at the 
same time its pursuit an unending delight. 

(1) What is the relation of Christian Ethics to the 
Physical Sciences? 

It is this: Our science gladly accepts whatever has 
been clearly established by research in the physical 
realm. It does not ignore, much less despise, these 
verified results. To put aside any truth through fear 
or prejudice would be unethical, and would for that 
very reason be subversive of an ethical science. 

Yet we need not be over-hasty to accept the mere 
speculations and unproved deductions and inductions 
of men of science.’ There is a great deal of so-called 
science that is not really empirical, that does not wait 
on the true induction of facts, but is built on hypoth- 
eses. It should be remembered, too, that ethical facts 
are as patent and well established as any other facts, 
and that the moral imperative is the highest ideal in 
the world. 
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(2) Like General Ethics, Christian Ethics bears a 
most vital relation to Psychology. 

There is a sense or measure in which Ethics is a 
part of the system of mental science, because the moral 
faculties are a part of man’s psychical constitution.. 
If the ethical sphere were limited to the moral con- 
stitution of man, Ethics would be only a branch of 
Psychology. But the ethical sphere reaches further 
than man’s mental make-up; it investigates the ulti- 
mate ethical source and principle and the objective 
law of right. 

The following outline of a Psychical System will 
indicate the place of conscience, and exhibit the other 
essential marks of a moral agent: 


THE HUMAN MIND 
Il, Wiis Ineo 


1. The Sense: Seeing, hearing, touch, smell and 
taste 
2. The Understanding 
(1) Reflection 
(2) Memory 
(3) Imagination 
(4) Scientific Faculty 
(5) Logical Faculty 
3. The Reason: the Intuitional Power 
(1) Cognition of outward reality 
(2) Cognition of self: self-consciousness 
(3) Cognition of cause and effect 
(4) Cognition of time and space 
(5) Cognition of axioms 
(6) Cognition of truth and error 
(7) Cognition of right and wrong: Conscience 
as Perception 
(8) Cognition of beauty and repulsiveness 
(9) Cognition of God: the Theistic Intuition 
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Il. Tue Emorions (often called the Sensibilities) 


I. The Sentient Emotions 
2. The Psychical Emotions 
3. The Rational Emotions 
(1) Affectional 
(2) Ethical: the Moral Sense, or Conscience 
as Feeling * 
(3) Aésthetic 
(4) Philosophic 
(5) Theistic 


Ill. THe Witt: Essential to the exercise of 
moral agency * 


1. The Will in Liberty 
(1) The power of Attention 
(2) The power of Choice 
(3) The power of Execution 
2. The Will in action 
(1) Through the Sense 
(2) Through the Intellect 
(3) Through the Reason 


In the above outline the specifically moral powers of 
the mind are indicated by bold-faced type and as- 
terisks. It will be seen that Conscience is a complex 
faculty or power, belonging partly to the Intellect, 
partly to the Sensibility. That this is the true analysis 
will appear from a brief examination of the common 
usage of the word “Conscience.” Of an act we say, 
“My Conscience recognizes this act as right.” At other 
times we put the statement thus, “I feel in my Con- 
science that this act is right.” In the first formula 
we treat Conscience as a perceiving or cognizing or 
knowing faculty; in the second, as a feeling or an 
emotion; that is, we sometimes know a thing to be 
right or wrong by the perceptive intuition or the 
rational judgment; at other times we can go not 
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further than to say we feel a course to be right or 
wrong. 

The etymology of the word “Conscience” (con and 
‘scire, to know with) gives no real clue to its meaning; 
for it has precisely the same derivation as the term 
“Consciousness,” which has no distinct reference to 
the moral nature of man. Therefore the word Con- 
science has come to mean the moral faculty, while 
Consciousness means the power of knowing the self. 
Conscience in the Intellect may be called the moral 
intuition and judgment, according as it is a direct or 
a rationalized perception; while Conscience in the 
Feeling is known as “the Moral Sense.” 

Let us also remember that the Will belongs to the 
complex of man’s moral constitution. True, the Con- 
science does not belong to this grand division of the 
human mind; yet everyone can see that, without the 
power to choose, decide and execute the behests of the 
Conscience, man would not, after all, be a moral agent. 
Conscience might sit upon the throne, but it would be 
helpless—a merely nominal sovereign. However, with 
the will to do its bidding, it becomes a real ruler. 
(The freedom of the Will will be discussed later, 
infra, Chapter VIII.) 

(3) Our science also bears an intimate relation to 
Philosophy. 

The special province of Philosophy is to examine 
into all ultimate problems, as the problem of being 
(Ontology), of matter (Cosmology), of mind (Psy- 
chology), of knowledge (Epistemology), of reason 
(Logic), of Conscience (Ethics), of beauty (/sthet- 
ics). Obviously, Philosophy has to do with all the 
realms of thought. However, it does not unfold a 
complete system under each head, but simply tries to 
discover the ultimate reality in each case. What is the 
essence of things in every province of being? That 
is Philosophy’s problem. 

Now, it will be seen that Philosophy and Ethics over- 
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lap in one respect. When the former investigates the 
ultimate nature of conscience and moral reality, it 
enters the sphere of Ethics, and might be called Philo- 
sophical Ethics or the Philosophy of Ethics. It does 
not, however, carry out a complete scheme of Ethics, 
even of Theoretical Ethics, but contents itself with try- 
ing to discover what morality is in its inner essence; 
having done which, it passes on to consider its other 
problems. On the other hand, when Ethics seeks to 
find the fundamental principles of morality, it projects 
its researches for the time being into the realm of Phi- 
losophy. The difference between the Philosophy of 
Ethics and Theoretical Ethics is this: The former in- 
vestigates only the inner nature and reality of the 
moral principle, while the latter endeavors to formu- 
late and develop a complete scientific scheme of all 
ethical data. Besides, the science of Ethics treats of 
the data of practical morality. 

(4) No less interesting is the connection between 
Ethics and Theology. 

Here we are using the term Theology in the sense 
of Dogmatics. Practically all the Loci of the two 
sciences pervade and ramify each other, and can be 
distinguished only in thought. Every dogma has its 
ethical aspect or quality; or, to illustrate, if Dogmatics 
were compared to a lake, Ethics would pervade it all 
and impart to it its peculiar tint. In thought Dogmat- 
ics simply investigates a doctrine. Dogmatics asks, 
for instance, “What is the doctrine of God?” Ethics 
asks, ‘““What is the moral nature of God? Is Hea 
righteous being?” Dogmatics asks, “What is the doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ?” Ethics inquires, ““Was 
Christ holy, good and pure in the essence of His per- 
sonality and in His conduct?’ Dogmatics puts the 
question, “What is the doctrine of redemption?” 
Ethics begs to know, “What are the moral implica- 
tions of redemption?” 

Still more intimate is this relation. Dogmatics may 
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inquire into the doctrinal significance of an ethical 
proposition, and Ethics, in turn, may investigate the 
ethical import of a doctrine. Still more, one’s dog- 
matic views will greatly and vitally modify and color 
his ethical scheme, and vice versa. This fact might 
be illustrated in many ways. Suppose the ethicist 
accepts the Biblical narrative of the creation of man 
as historical, he will be sure to find the origin of man’s 
moral constitution in the fact that he was made in the 
image of God. Suppose he accepts as historical the 
Bible account of the fall of man, he will have a much 
profounder view of the enormity of sin than will the 
man who treats the narrative as legendary or allegor- 
ical. The fact is, doctrine and morality can never be 
divorced. They are wedded by the Creator Himself, 
and it might be said, “What God hath joined together 
let not man put asunder.” <A clear dogmatic system 
will walk amicably with a clear ethical system, and the 
reverse. Those persons who assever that “it makes 
no difference what you believe, just so you live right,” 
simply advertise their own superficiality; because no 
man will truly live right if he entertains vital and 
fundamental error. Suppose a man did not believe in 
God’s existence, would he live a godlike life? Sup- 
pose he did not accept Christ as the Saviour of the 
world, would he trust and serve Him? 

(5) Closely allied to the foregoing is the intimate 
relation subsisting between Ethics and Religion. 

For a profound and discriminating discussion of this 
relation we would refer the reader to Wuttke’s great 
work on “Christian Ethics.” To our mind, the rela- 
tion is this: While in the ethnic systems, Religion and 
Ethics are not vitally conjoined, in the Christian sys- 
tem, Religion comprehends Ethics—that is, the former 
is the genus and the latter a species. We would repre- 
sent the idea thus: 

+s Spirituality 
Religion | Morality 
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The constituent elements of the Christian religion 
are spirituality and morality. The spiritual element 
might also be called the mystical element. It is that 
side of religion which looks to communion with God 
and other spiritual beings. The ethical element is the 
righteousness that inheres in all these relations. As 
a spiritual being man is capable of religion; as an eth- 
ical being he is capable of true religion. 

Morality is an essential element in the Christian re- 
ligion; so that, to remove it, would be to destroy the 
Christian system just as the removal of oxygen from 
water would destroy its aqueous character. This fact 
must stand out in absolutely clear outline when it is 
remembered that the redemptive plan in Christ is in- 
trinsically an ethical transaction. “Thou shalt call His 
name Jesus; for He shall save His people from their 
sins.” 

(6) By showing the position of Christian Ethics in 
Theological Encyclopedia, the student will gain a com- 
prehensive view of the whole scheme of theological 
study: 


I, Introduction 
If. Main Divisions 
1. Exegetical Theology 
2. Historical Theology 
3. Systematic Theology 
(1) Biblical Theology 
(2) Apologetics 
(3) Dogmatics 
(4) Christian Ethics 
4. Practical Theology 


In general, let it be remembered that Ethics runs 
like a carmine thread through the warp and woof of 
every science, ever suggesting the inquiry, “Is it 
right?” or, “What are the moral elements involved? 
At the very gateway of every realm of investigation 
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it stands, saying, “Is it right to pursue this science or 
this philosophy, and in the way I am following?” And 
to make any science worth while and truly inspiring 
and uplifting, the investigator must have a deep and 
delicate ethical sense and high ethical ideals. 


5. THE METHODOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


It will be both refreshing and educative to present 
here the methods or systems of several of the well- 
known writers on this subject. 

(1) The following is an outline of Bishop Marten- 
sen’s great work, and is followed by Dr. Weidner, who 
has abridged Martensen’s treatise: 


I. General Ethics 
1. Introduction 
(1) The Concept of Christian Ethics 
(2) The Postulates of Christian Ethics 
2. The Principles of Ethics 
(1) The Highest Good 
(2) Virtue 
(3) The Law 
II. Individual Ethics 
1. Life under the Law and Sin 
(1) Life without Law 
(2) Life under the Law 
(3) Sin 
(4) Conversion and the New Life begun 
2. Life in following Christ 
(1) The State of Grace 
(2) Sanctification and the Christian Virtues 
a. Christian Love. 
b. Christian Liberty 
c. States and Stages of Holiness 
III. Social Ethics 
1. The Family 
2. Lhe State 
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3. The Ideal Tasks of Culture 
4. The Church 
5. Consummation of the kingdom of God 


(2) The main divisions of Wuttke’s system are 
extremely suggestive: 


I. The Moral Ideal—that which God Wills 
Il. The Moral Fall—what sinful Man Wills 
III. The Moral Redemption through Christ 


(3) Dr. J. Clark Murray has written a valuable 
work entitled, “A Handbook of Christian Ethics,” 
which, while it is to be commended in many ways, 
especially for its depth and scholarship, leans too 
much, we think, to the liberalistic view of the Bible. 
For comparison we present his outline: 


Introduction 
1. Definition 
2. Relations to Moral Philosophy, and Christian 
Dogmatics 
Part 1. The Supreme Ideal of Christian Life 
1. The Christian Ideal in the Abstract 
2. The Evolution of the Christian Ideal 
3. The Moral Ideal revealed in the New Testament 
Part II. The Christian Ideal in its Subjective Aspect 
1. General Explanations 
2. The Natural State of Man 
3. The Beginning of the Christian Life 
(1) Sin; (2) Repentance or Conversion; (3) 
Atonement 
4. Christian Character 
(1) Physical Basis of a Virtuous Life 
(2) Development of Christian Virtue 
(3) Culmination of Christian Virtue 
Part III. The Christian Ideal in its Objective Aspect 
1. The Christian Church 
2. The Christian Family 
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3. The Christian State 
Part IV. The Methodology of Christian Ethics 
1. Method of Moral Culture in General 
2. Special Methods of Moral Culture: Dangers and 
Safeguards 


(4) Another recent publication that leans toward 
liberalistic views is Newman Smyth’s “Christian Eth- 
ics,” which is abtruse and difficult to read, chiefly on 

, account of his constant use of the long and involved 
sentence. The work belongs to what might be called 


the Mystical School. 


Introduction (long and involved) 

1. Christian Ethics and Metaphysics 
Christian Ethics and Philosophical Ethics 
Christian Ethics and Psychology 
Christian Ethics and Theology 
Christian Ethics and Religion 
Christian Ethics and Economics 
. Philosophical Postulates 
Theological Postulates 
Special Requirements for this Study 
I. The Christian Ideal 

1. Its Revelation 

(1) In the Historic Christ 
(2) In the Christian Scriptures 
(3) In the Christian Consciousness 
2. Its Content 
(1) The Highest Good 
(2) In the Christian Consciousness 
(3) Other Ideals 
3. Its Realization 
(1) History; (2) Forms; (3) Methods; (4) 
Spheres 
II. Christian Duties 
1. The Christian Conscience 
2. Duties to Oneself 


Wo es nh eS 
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3. Duties to Others 
(1) General; (2) Social: the Social Problem 
4. Duties to God 
(1) To the “Unknown God” 
(2) To the “Revealed God” 
(This section is remarkable for its brevity) * 
5. The Christian Moral Motive Power 


(5) Our own mode of treatment is found on pages 
viii-xiv, and will, we think, be sufficiently justified as 
we unfold it. At present it seems to be in the interest 
of clearness to state that, instead of a long Introduc- 
tion placed outside of the system, we have included 
our “Introductory Data” within the system, making it 
one of the main divisions. This is done because these 
necessary data are just as much a part of a complete 
system of Ethics as are any other ethical facts. There- 
fore we do not treat them as if they were outside of 
the building erected, but enclose them under the roof 
and within the walls; they are at least entitled to be 
regarded as the reception hall that leads into the main 
part of the edifice. 


* We have said “remarkable” in the text above. Is it not 
strange that a large work on Christian Ethics should devote 
only a few pages to man’s duties to his Maker, Preserver and 
Redeemer? May not this fact afford a clue to liberalistic 
views of Theology and Ethics? No one can deny that men’s 
convictions affect their practices. 


DIVISION II 
THE GROUND OF RIGHT 


OUTLINE OF CHAPTER III 


1. The Problem Stated 
2. The Christian View 
(1) Theistic Teaching of the Bible 
a. God as Absolute Personality 
b. God as Holy in Nature 
c. God as Holy in Will 
d. God as Holy in Love 
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THE GROUND OF RIGHT 
CHAPTER IIL 
I. THE PROBLEM STATED 


Wuat is the ultimate ground of right? In what 
does the right inhere and consist? In other words, 
what is the raison d’etre, fundamentally, of moral dis- 
tinctions? To phrase it still differently, why is one 
thing right and another wrong? 

To these questions—or, rather, to this question, for 
they are really one—various answers have been given 
by writers on Ethics. Some contend that moral dis- 
tinctions have no_ground save in the will of God; 
others that they are simply the result of natural.eyolu- 
tion;. others that they merely denote the results of 
human, experience, what we call right making for 
human weal, and what we call wrong bringing sorrow. 
Many writers are extremely hazy in defining the 
ground of right, while others, in despair of solving the 
problem, give it up, and content themselves with sim- 
ply formulating the rules of practical morality. 


2. THE CHRISTIAN VIEW 


What is the answer that the Christian Scriptures 
give to the question of Ethics? Whether correct or 
not, it must be said that the Christian view, as re- 
vealed in Holy Writ, is both clear and profound. 
There the ultimate ground of right is found in the 
eternal nature and will.of God. Note the entire state- 
ment—not only the will, but also the eternal nature of 
God; for God in His very constitution is holy, and is 
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so from eternity. At the same time God is eternally 
free, and is not holy merely from necessity. He is 
good by nature, and He is good by choice, and both 
these facts subsist from eternity. 

Well are we aware that this is a difficult concep- 
tion, and many fail to grasp it firmly; and it is, indeed, 
a profound mystery. Still, it is no more of a mystery 
than is the eternal existence of God, for no one can 
grasp that thought in all its infinite significance. How- 
ever, if we believe in the eternal existence of God, we 
must believe that all His attributes and characteristics | 
are eternal also, else) He would not be God from eter- 
nity. Again, this view is no more difficult than any 
other view of the ultimate ethical ground, and, at 
the same time, it is the most profound view, pushing 
the inquiry as far back as thought can go. Therefore 
no other hypothesis gives the mind so solid and satis- 
factory a ground. 

According to the view just stated, one high and 
holy thought must be grasped and held firmly in mind, 
namely, that in God’s eternal being is found the per- 
fect co-ordination and unity of the ethically necessary 
and the ethically free. Otherwise God would not be 
God. For to bé God"He must be the Absolute One; 
and to be that He must be the ground and source of 
all perfection, including ethical perfection. Now, if 
He were not good by nature, His goodness would be 
merely arbitrary. choice, and that would not be in- 
trinsic and essential goodness; on the other hand, if 
He were not good by choice, He would be in the clutch 
of necessity, and therefore would not be a free, moral 
personality. The truth, therefore, difficult as it may 
be to grip, must lie in the perfect balance and har- 
mony of ethical freedom and ethical necessity; which 
means that God must be good from eternity both by 
nature and by choice. In His own personality will be 
found the solution of every apparent paradox. 

Lest any reader should stumble at this view, we 
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call attention to the fact that the same truth must ob- 
tain respecting all the attributes of God. Take even 
His external existence. Does He exist from eternity 
because He must or because He elects to exist? The 
like conclusion obtains when you think of His om- 
nipotence and omniscience. Is He all-powerful and 
all-wise from necessity or from choice? Thus it will 
be seen that there is no other way to think of the 
Absolute One: He must be the perfect co-ordination 
and unity of eternal necessity and eternal freedom. 
We say the Absolute One advisedly, for thought can- 
not stop short of attributing personality to the Abso- 
lute. Try it and see. If the Absolute is not a person, 
it (we prefer to say He) would not be absolute, for 
whatever is in the ironbound grasp of necessity can- 
not be absolute. Even eternal necessity itself could 
not be absolute, for you can still think of Something 
beyond it, feeling that it must be evermore held in its 
relentless grasp. There is only one point where 
thought can find a resting place, and that is in an Ab- 
solute Person who is good from eternity both by 
nature and by choice. He who cannot hold this high 
and holy thought in mind might as well abandon the 
study of the principles of Ethics; for in no other 
thought can the truly moral subsist. 

At this point arises the question—and a great ques- 
tion of Ethics it is: “What is the highest good?” 
Various answers have been given. Some ethicists 
entertain such low conceptions that it seems almost 
absurd for them to speak at all about the “highest” 
good. However, Martensen, in his great work, main- 
tains, with much skill, that the highest good is the 
“kingdomof.God.” Doubtless this is true; but_does 
it convey a distinct idea to the average mind? Can it 
not be put more concretely? We would say that God 
Himself is the highest good, for He is the ground and 
spring of all good; He is the good. Then, in accord 
with this idea, for man’s attainment the highest good 
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is to become more and more like God in all eth- 
ical qualities; and this is secured by accepting His 
proffered salvation in Jesus Christ, by receiving His 
transforming Spirit into the soul, by doing His holy 
will out of love and gratitude. Perhaps this was Paul’s 
meaning when he spoke of attaining unto “the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ” 
Cipher: Fs). 

(1) It is now time to examine the theistic teaching 
of the Bible to see whether the foregoing view of the 
ultimate ethical ground is set forth therein. 

a. God is everywhere represented in Holy Writ as 
the Absolute Personality, the ground and source of 
all relative, finite and derived existence. True, this 
doctrine is not taught in the terms of philosophy, but 
when the teaching is analyzed, the ultimate is the 
same. The very first verse of the Bible connotes this 
truth: “In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth.” God must therefore have existed before 
the beginning, that is, from eternity; then He must be 
self-existent and uncreated, which means the Abso- 
lute One, having in Himself the ground and root and 
potency of all things. Again, if by an act of His will 
He created the universe of matter, He must be a Per- 
son, for freedom lies at the very core of personality. 
Any unprejudiced reader of this initial sentence of 
the Bible must realize that the writer means to repre- 
sent and does represent God as a Person. 

The same teaching relative to God is consistently 
kept up throughout the whole Bible. God is nowhere 
represented as a mere force; always as a Person. 
Every personal attribute is assigned to Him. He cre- 
ates, rules, chooses, plans, speaks, loves, pities, com- 
municates intelligently with His rational creatures, is 
angry with sin, and approves the good and the right. 
All these are personal qualities. 

Here it may be well to note a few pertinent proof- 
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texts on the personality of God: “Hear, O Israel, 
Jehovah our God is one. Jehovah” (Deut. 6:4); 
“Jesus answered, The first is, Hear, O Israel: The 
Lord our God, the Lord is one” (Mark 12:29) ; “And 
God said to Moses, I am that I am; and He said, 
Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I AM 
hath sent me unto you” (Ex. 3:4). Here it should be 
remembered that the Hebrew verb Ehyeh is from the 
same root as “fehovah.” Therefore Jehovah must 
mean the Seli-existent-One; or,in terms of philosophy, 
the Absolute One. “For Thou art great, and doest 
wondrous things: Thou are God alone” (Ps. 86: 10) ; 
“T am the Alpha and the Omega, saith the Lord, who 
is, and who was, and who is to be, the Almighty” 
(Rey. 1:8); “I am the Alpha and the Omega, the first 
and the last, the beginning and the end” (Rev. 22: 13; 
Z2iiO): 

Many more texts might be cited, but it is not neces- 
sary. Indeed, the whole Bible is the revelation of God 
as the Absolute Personality, for “He is before all 
things, and in Him all things consist” (Col. 1:17). 
It follows, therefore, as a logical necessity, that, as 
God is the Absolute Person, He must be the source 
and spring of all good. However, we are not left 
merely to infer this truth from the Scriptures; it is 
definitely taught in many places. This introduces us 
to our next sub-division : 


b. God as holy in nature. 


In the first chapter of Genesis, at the end of every 
creative period, the statement is made, “And God saw 
that it was good,” or “very good” (Vs. 4, 10, 25, 31). 
As He made all things by His own will, He must be 
the source of their goodness and wise adaptation. 
But ethical attributes are directly ascribed to Him. 
“Good and upright is Jehovah; therefore will He in- 
struct sinners in the way” (Ps. 25:8); “For thou, 
Lord, art good, and ready to forgive, and abundant 
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in loving-kindness to all them that call upon thee” 
(Ps. 86:5); “Thou art good, and doest good; teach 
me thy statutes” (119:68); “Righteousness and 
justice are the foundation of thy throne: loving-kind- 
ness and truth go before thy face” (Ps. 89:14); 
“Jehovah is righteous in all His ways and gracious 
in all His works” (145:17); “For all His ways are 
justice: A God of faithfulness and without iniquity, 
just and right is He” (Deut. 32:4); “Righteous art 
thou, O Jehovah, and upright are thy judgments” 
(Ps. 119: 137); “And one cried unto another, and 
said, Holy, holy, holy is Jehovah of hosts: the 
whole earth is full of His glory” (Isa. 6:3); “If 
ye, then, being evil, know hew to give gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father who 
is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
Him?” (Matt. 7: 11) ; “And Jesus said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good? None is good save one, God” 
(Mark 10:18); “But like as He who calleth you is 
holy, be ye yourselves also holy in all manner of liv- 
ing” (1 Pet. 1:15); “Ye therefore shall be perfect, 
as your Father in heaven is perfect” (Matt. 5:48); 
“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God, the Almighty” 
(Rev. 4:8). 

Everywhere the Holy Scriptures represent God as 
the Supreme Moral Excellence. To Him are ascribed 
none of the ethical weaknesses and sins that cling to 
all the pagan deities. The unity of Bible teaching on 
this point from the first verse to the last is simply 
wonderful, and to our mind presents one of the most 
powerful arguments for its super-human origin. It is 
unreasonable to believe that men so long ago could 
have had the conception of a personal God in whose 
nature there was not an ethical flaw. Compare the 
representations of God as the Supremely Righteous 
One with the crass ideas of the Greeks respecting 
their gods, with their many frailities and obliquities. 
Why is it that the Bible is the only book in ancient 
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eo that depicts God as a perfect moral person- 
ality : 

Our conclusion, then, drawn from the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the inductions of reason, is that God, the 
Absolute Personality, is the ground and source of all 
righteousness. “Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, coming down from the Father of 
lights, with whom can be no variation, neither shadow. 
that is cast by turning” (James 1:17). With this 
delineation of God agrees the first article of the Augs- 
burg Confession when it says that He is “eternal, with- 
out body, without parts, of infinite power, wisdom 
and goodness, the Maker and Preserver of all things 
visible and invisible.” In Article XIX the same Con- 
fession is careful to state that God is not the creator 
and author of sin. The chants and hymns of the 
Christian Church are pervaded with the idea of God’s 
intrinsic holiness: 


“Holy and reverend is the name 
Of our eternal King; 

Thrice holy, Lord, the angels cry, 
Thrice holy, let us sing.” 


“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! 

Early in the morning our songs shall rise to Thee; 
Holy, holy, holy, merciful. and mighty, 

God in three Persons, blessed Trinity! 


“Holy, holy, holy! though the darkness hide Thee, 
Though the eye of sinful man Thy glory may not see; 
Only Thou art holy; there is none beside Thee, 
Perfect in power, love and purity.” 


Indeed, if the Church’s conception of the absolute 
moral excellence of God were taken from her, she 
would be robbed of all motive and desire for giving 
homage to Him. 

c. If God is a free personality, He must also be holy, 
Worn Tell 
' And in the Holy Scriptures He is always repre- 
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sented as a free personality, and never under any com- 
pulsion except such as absolute perfection would im- 
ply; and that must be absolute freedom. He can be 
under no outward compulsion to choose the right, but 
must choose it freely because it is right and belongs 
to His nature intrinsically. Otherwise God would 
not be an ethical being. Without freedom—that is, 
the power of alternate choice—it is impossible to con- 
ceive of a moral agent; and, so far as we can under- 
stand the nature of ethical reality, this must hold true 
of an Infinite Being as well as of one that is finite. 
“Only in the domain of freedom can there exist the 
moral as opposed to the merely natural” (Martensen). 

Does the Scripture represent God as a free per- 
sonality, as determining Himself by the exercise of 
choice? Perhaps not in direct statements, but surely 
it is implied in all the delineations of God. When 
He said, “Let us make man in our image,” an act of 
free will is implied, for no coercion of any kind was 
placed upon Him. When Abraham said to God, 
“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” the 
power of choice was involved. How often God said, 
“T will do thus and so!” “Not wishing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance” 
(2 Pet. 3:9). “I will have mercy on whom I have 
mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I have 
compassion” (Rom. 9:15). Jesus said, “This is the 
will of my Father’? (John 6: 4o) ; “Thy will, not mine, 
be done” (Matt. 6: 10). 

Thus the Bible teaches that God is a free person- 
ality, electing the right without external or internal 
compulsion ; yet He chooses it because it is right. 

d. In still another way we may discover the ethical 
character of God in Biblical teaching: He is holy in 
Jove, implying its antithesis, holy in hatred. 

According to the Scriptures, He loves righteousness 
and hates iniquity. With what marked approval He 
looked upon Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Samuel, 
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David, Hezekiah, and others, because they “did that 
which was right in the sight of the Lord.” On the 
other hand, He reproved and punished many persons, 
but only because they “did that which was evil.” Note 
the frequent repetition of Jeroboam’s offense: “He 
made Israel to sin.” All through the Psalms the sharp- 
est contrast is set forth between God’s estimate of 
righteousness and His estimate of sin. “For Jehovah 
knoweth the way of the righteous; but the way of the 
wicked shall perish” (Ps. 1:6). Read also Ps. 34: 
15, 16, 19, 20; 37:25; 146:8, and many others. His 
view of righteousness is very practical and enters into 
details: “A false balance is an abomination to the 
Lord; but a just weight is His delight” (Prov. 11:1). 
It surely must bea comfort and a help to any man to 
know that God cares whether he is honest in business 
or not. So far as regards sin, let it be remembered 
that it is the only thing in God’s universe that excites 
His anger. Therefore sin, the opposition of the good, 
must be the one anomaly in the world. 

In no way, however, is the holy love of God so 
strikingly displayed as in the plan of redemption, 
whereby sin is atoned for and the sinner saved from 
his sin. Said the angel of the Annunciation to Joseph: 
“And she shall bring forth a Son; and thou shalt call 
His name Jesus; for it is He that shall save His 
people from their sins’ (Matt. 1:21). Note that the 
sole purpose of Christ’s incarnation and work was 
ethical: “from their sins,” not im their sins. Other 
religions are satisfied to save people from suffering 
and misery; the Christian religion knows of no salva- 
tion but an ethical one. Collate John the Baptist’s an- 
nouncement: “Behold the Lamb of God, that beareth 
away the sin of the world.” Salvation through Christ 
is fundamentally an ethical transaction. And God 
showed His ethical love to mankind in that He volun- 
tarily sent His Son into the world to make atonement 
for sin, so that He could have mercy upon them and 
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rescue them from their unethical estate. He also 
showed that this love was holy love, not mere senti- 
mental affection, by requiring reparation to be made 
to the principle of justice, which had been violated by 
man’s sin. 

To sum up the teaching of this chapter, we note 
that God’s holy nature and will, or, in other words, 
God’s holy personality, constitute the ultimate ground 
of right, because He is, (1) the Absolute Personality ; 
(2) holy in His very nature and constitution; (3) 
holy in His choices and volitions; (4) and holy in love 
and hatred. Surely the Sacred Scriptures lay a deep 
and solid foundation for moral distinctions. Here we 
tread on solid ground; we do not walk in a moral 
quagmire, nor do we follow a will-o’-the-wisp. 

Ya 
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OUTLINE OF CHAPTER IV 


(2) Biblical Teaching upheld by Reason 
a. Theism the only Valid Ground for Moral Dis- 
tinctions 
b. The Christian View the most Profound 
c. The Christian View an Adequate Explanation of 
all moral Phenomena 


CHAPTER IV 
(2) BIBLICAL TEACHING UPHELD BY REASON 


a. A LITTLE steady thought on the subject will lead 
to the conviction that Theism affords the only valid 
ground for the doctrine of moral distinctions. 

The theory of Theism is that, back of all things, is 
a free, holy and absolute Personality, the Creator and 
Preserver of the universe, and therefore the ground 
and source of all that is. We have already shown that 
this is the Biblical doctrine. Can it be maintained by 
the rational process? 

At the outstart it may be said that the theistic view 
affords a real and solid resting place for thought in 
its search for the ground of the ethical. To a free 
personality, either finite or infinite, you can rightly 
attribute moral qualities; whereas, on the other hand, 
you cannot ascribe such qualities to any other kind of 
an entity. You cannot call a lump of clay or proto- 
plasm moral, nor a plant, a tree, an animal, nor a 
material universe. The most unlearned and unsophis- 
ticated person never thinks of duty, virtue, responsi- 
bility, and sin in connection with any being lower in 
the plane than a free, rational personality. Even of 
persons whose rational will has become dethroned, the 
demented and the lunatic, everybody agrees that they 
are not morally responsible, and are not really capable 
of virtue. Moral agency belongs only to persons, and 
they must be free and rational. 

Now, Theism teaches that, back of all and over all, 
is such an absolute Being, in whose will and nature 
we find the ultimate ground of moral distinctions. 
What is the alternative of Theism? It is Materialism. 
Even Pantheism in the last analysis is practically like 
Materialism for all its value to Ethics. But what is 
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the implication of Materialism? Chance. The world, 
if composed only of matter, is a mere happen-so. 
While its order may be called the result of a “fortui- 
tous concourse of atoms,” there is no way of account- 
ing for the “fortuity.” It, too, must be merely a “lucky 
chance.” According to the materialistic view, the 
world and all that it contains are not the result of an 
ordering and intelligent Mind, but only the “toss-up” 
of dice-blocks—mere luck. 

Where is there any place in a system of chance for 
the moral to find a footing? How could it secure a be- 
ginning? And how could the moral ever evolve out 
of the non-moral? Think of it for a moment. No; 
Materialism, with its concomitant, chance, affords no 
ground for morality. No reason can be given for 
calling one thing right and another wrong; for all 
things alike are the result of mere blind evolution— 
a philosophy that runs directly counter to the testi- 
mony of the human conscience the world over. The 
moral sense in man is one of the most potent forces 
in his life; the moral imperative often wields the 
scepter over his whole being; the moral faculty is 
universal; is it not, therefore, the lamest possible 
philosophy which says that such a regal power in the 
human world has no ground but material substance 
ruled by chance? Men who are capable of committing 
such a hiatus in reasoning are scarcely deserving of 
sympathy or of being called by mild terms. 

b. Again, the view of Christian Theism is the most 
profound. 

One fatal objection to Materialism is that it is super- 
ficial; it does not push thought as far back as it can 
penetrate. Materialism, in its search for the ultimate, 
stops with primordial matter; it pretends to go no 
further; but thought can go back further than mere 
material substance—back of matter to an absolute 
Personality who is the Creator of matter. Further 
back than that, however, thought cannot push its quest 
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without becoming lost in an unending series. When 
thought has gone back to God as an Absolute Person- 
ality, it has reached its ultima thule. Therefore 
Christian Theism is the profoundest of all philoso- 
phies, while Materialism is superficial in comparison. 
The personal God, who unites in His own being all 
moral and other perfections, and who has existed from 
eternity, is the only solid resting place for the mind 
and the heart alike. 

Objection may be made, however, that the theistic 
view does not, after all, afford the ultimate ground of 
the ethical; that if in God the eternally necessary 
and the eternally free are conjoined, right and wrong 
must be a matter either of determination or of arbi- 
trary choice, or both, and that still leaves us in doubt 
as to the final moral basis. Frankly we admit the in- 
soluble mystery here. However, it is a mystery that 
inheres in all reality. We do not know what the ulti- 
mate substance of matter is, or of spirit, or of God; 
yet we have indubitable evidence that these exist, and 
from their phenomena we are able to predicate many 
of their qualities, which must be inherent. The same 
is true relative to the ethical; we push it back as far 
as thought can reach, and we know something about 
its nature from its phenomena, which must have their 
ground in the ultimate reality. 

Our contention is this: In investigating the nature 
of the moral, we find that it is a quality that pertains 
only to rational and free personality. Hence in the 
world we do not ascribe morality to impersonal ob- 
jects and creatures, but only to intelligent and free 
beings. Now, when we are seeking for the ultimate 
ground of the ethical, we dare not stop with non- 
moral materiality and ascribe to it potential qualities 
that we know it cannot possess; but we push the in- 
quiry back into the realm of ethical reality, namely, 
that of free and rational personal being. Here thought 
and conscience can at last find a solid resting place. 
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Otherwhere it is like the evil spirit ejected from the 
man’s heart; it “wanders about in dry places, seeking 
rest, but finding none.” To try to find the moral 
without a personal God is like the unending task of 
Sisyphus. 

c. The Christian view an adequate explanation of 
all moral phenomena. 

All science—and philosophy as well—demands an 
adequate cause for every event and effect. Surely a 
mere cause is not enough; it must be an adequate 
cause. Now, we maintain that Christian Theism, as 
a hypothesis, assigns an adequate cause for all the 
ethical phenomena of the world. The same is true of 
all other phenomena. 

Here is the material universe. No one but an out- 
and-out Idealist will deny its reality and existence. 
Without a personal God no sufficient cause can be 
found for it. With the theistic view—an all-wiseandall- 
powerful personal God back of it—you have assigned 
an adequate cause for all physical phenomena. In the 
world we also find a realm of life, for which a living 
God, such as the Christian believes in, furnishes an 
adequate cause. 

Moving upward, we come to the realm of mentality 
in man. All rational men are clearly, definitely, posi- 
tively conscious of mental activity, and they know 
that it is different in kind, not merely in quality, from 
purely material activity. How can we account for 
mind in the world? The purely physical, devoid of 
mentality, could never evolve a thinking being. There- 
fore Materialism assigns no adequate cause for mental 
realities and phenomena. But if you say that there is 
back of all things a Thinker who has made them, an 
adequate cause for the creation or evolution of mental 
reality and action has been given. 

The same is true of human personality. It is in- 
consistent with all logical thought and empirical facts 
that the non-personal or impersonal should of itself 
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evolve into the personal. That would be like water 
flowing higher than its source. But put the absolute 
Personality back of the universe, and you have again 
supplied an adequate cause for all personality in the 
world. 

Now apply this kind of reasoning to the moral phe- 
nomena in the world. These phenomena are just as 
patent and potent as any that we know of. No man, 
steeped though he may be in materialism and sensu- 
ality, can help feeling in his heart that there is a dif- 
ference between right and wrong. Even those who, 
by their speculations, try to obliterate moral distinc- 
tions, do not and dare not order their lives in accord- 
ance with their philosophy, but must and do act in 
every-day life as if some things were right and others 
wrong. I am just as conscious of my conscience as I 
am of my body. If I do wrong, I feel hurt in my 
moral sense just as clearly as I feel hurt in my physi- 
cal sense when I lacerate a nerve of sensation. It is 
impossible so to stultify conscience as to silence its 
voice altogether. 

What is the explanation of this all but universal 
sense of the ethical, with its impinging facts and ex- 
periences? Can the non-moral give birth to the moral? 
All thought and experience cry, “No!” Natural evo- 
lution signally fails to furnish an adequate cause for 
moral phenomena. How different with Christian The- 
ism, which declares that the absolute moral Person- 
ality back of all things and working in all things is the 
ample cause and justification of all ethical realities! 

Must not both science and philosophy accept that 
hypothesis that accounts for all the facts in the case? 
There is but one hypothesis that meets every demand. 
It is the view of Christian Theism. 

As to the very nature of good and evil, we may not 
be able to define their inner essence, just as we cannot 
define the inner essence of anything else; yet by noting 
the phenomena of the natural world we may see hints 
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of the real character of these moral distinctions. For 
instance, in all nature we discover a destructive and a 
constructive element; one factor that is constantly 
building up, another that is ever tearing down; one 
power that constructs and upholds beautiful and use- 
ful forms, another that seeks to destroy them; one 
force that conserves, another that demolishes; one 
that keeps pure, another that corrupts and decom- 
poses. The like is true in the ethical realm; the good 
is constructive, the evil destructive; the good builds 
up, the evil devastates ; the good purifies, the evil cor- 
rupts. It needs no argument to convince the observer 
that there are two such antagonistic forces in the 
world. 
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3. OTHER THEORIES COMPARED WITH THE CHRISTIAN 
VIEW 


For a searching and acute analysis of the various 
heathen and other non-Christian theories of morality, 
we would refer the reader to Wuttke’s monumental 
treatise on “Christian Ethics,’ Volume I. Here it will 
be sufficient to indicate in broad lines and in a succinct 
way the several theories and their defects. 

(1) Prior to Socrates philosophy made no attempt 
to produce a system of Ethics. While the Greeks had 
moral maxims, proving the presence of conscience and 
moral ideals—for God “hath not left Himself without 
a witness in any nation”—they did not as yet possess 
the scientific spirit, nor did they attain to the con- 
sciousness of what the Highest Good really is. They 
were more concerned with hero-worship and the pro- 
duction of heroes than with the realization of moral 
excellence. Hence their few heroes and great men and 
the State were everything, and thus the mass of men 
were held in slavery, and man as man and as a moral 
being was not highly valued. Very different was their 
view from the Christian view, in which the humblest 
man may be the greatest because of the fine moral 
quality of his spirit. As Jesus said, “He that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted” ; “He that would be the 
greatest among you, let him be the servant of all”; 
“For even the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” 

In Socrates the moral consciousness of the Greeks 
rose to some degree of distinctness, and some attempt 
was made by him to give a rational account of it in 
his philosophy. With him the ethical was grounded 
in knowledge... Ignorance is the source of all vice. 
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Teach men, enlighten them with rational knowledge, 
and they will be virtuous. 

It is easy to see that this account of the moral is de- 
fective, for few men live up to their knowledge, and 
many live far beneath it. To inform the intellect and 
yet leave the heart and conscience unregenerate, is to 
leave man without moral motive power. Not that 
knowledge is not good, but it is not sufficient. How 
well Christ knew this is implied in His acute saying, 
“Tf ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
The woes that He pronounced upon the cities of Gali- 
lee because they repented not at His preaching and 
teaching, are a complete refutation of the Socratian 
theory. The inspired apostles also were far wiser than 
the Greek sage; for Paul says, “Knowledge puffeth 
up,” and Peter enjoins, “Add to your faith knowledge, 
and to knowledge virtue.” 

This much must be admitted so far as regards the 
views of Socrates: he sought the ultimate ethical 
ground in God; only he referred to it vaguely, and 
made no attempt to define and develop the idea. 

For a fine discussion of the two different schools, 
the Cynics and the Cyrenaics, which sprang from the 
teaching of Socrates, the reader is referred to Wuttke’s 
work, previously named. From this author we quote 
the following (Vol. I, p. 75): “Plato gives to Greek 
Ethics a deeply suggestive scientific basis and form. 
The world is an expression of the divine ideas, a thing 
of beauty. That which answers to the divine idea, 
namely, the godlike, is good. Man has the task, in vir- 
tue of his rational spirituality, to realize the Good, con- 
sciously and with freedom. The essence of virtue is 
pleasure in the Good as being the truly beautiful— 
love.” 

Stated thus, the Platonic idea of the ethical is deep 
and high. However, it is marked by serious defects 
in the way it is worked out in practical life. The cen- 
ter of everything is the State; hence, as our author 
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says, “The absolutism of the State swallows up in 
itself every right of the moral personality and of the 
family, and it is not as man, nor as a member of the 
family, but soleiy as a citizen, that the individual is 
capable of realizing true morality.” Even then only 
a few are thus capacitated. Therefore Plato’s ideal 
“Republic” was not meant for the general good, but 
only for the benefit of the aristocratic class, while the 
rest were doomed to service and slavery. How far 
this view falls below the Christian ideal of the indi- 
vidual, the family and the State need merely be men- 
tioned. 

Plato gave the famous fourfold classification of the 
virtues, namely, wisdom, manliness, temperance and 
justice. This systefhas oftén been followed. How- 
ever, it is not scientific, because not all the virtues 
can be listed under these four heads without over- 
straining the meaning of terms. The division is also 
an artificial one. It is better to make Virtue a generic 
term and the Virtues species of the genus (see Chap- 
ter XXIV). 

The ethical teachings of Aristotle are almost too 
abstruse and complicated for analysis here. In brief, 
it may be said that he fails to ground his system 
clearly in the being and will of God, though here and 
there are vague hints of it. More than Plato he finds 

the source and norm of moral ideas in the rational 
spirit of man; but where man derives the rational 
spirit is not explicitly stated in Aristotle’s treatment 
of Ethics. His classification of the virtues into 
“Thought-Virtues and Ethical Virtues” is arbitrary. 
He has no true view of the innate evil existing in man’s 
nature, and of course knows nothing of its source. 
Although less idealistic and more practical than Plato, 
his view of the State really amounts to civic abso- 
lutism. Man is made for the State rather than the 

State for man. A view again that falls far below 


the Christian ideal. 
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(2) Epicureanism is at its basis the doctrine that 
pleasure is the highest good; that man’s one duty 
consists in seeking happiness. However, there were 
at least two classes of Epicureans among the Greeks, 
the Hedonists and the Eudemonists. The former were 
more cfass in their ideas and practices; the latter 
more refined. With the former the ultimate good was 
chiefly in the gratification of the senses, or, at least, 
of merely present pleasurable desire. With the latter 
there was a higher idea of pleasure, namely, mental 
and rational gratification, and often, for the attain- 
ment of these, sensuous pleasure had to be denied. 

It is needless to expatiate on the insufficiency of this 
theory from a Christian point of view. While happi- 
ness is not to be despised; indeed, it is to be sought, 
and Christianity never teaches that sorrow and depri- 
vation are good things in themselves; yet all men in 
Christian lands know that the moral imperative often 
demands the crucifixion of the mere desire for pleas- 
ure or joy. How often the way of pain is the path 
that leads to the highest moral attainment! It may 
be true that ultimately the highest moral and spiritual 
excellence and the greatest happiness will coalesce, but 
even then the Christian does not make happiness, 
but the moral goal, the chief end of his striving. Hap- 
piness is distinguished in thought and motive, not as 
the chief end, but as a subsidiary and subordinate end. 
The chief end is the achievance of the good itself. 


“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act that each to-morrow 

Finds us farther than to-day.” 


(3) In Stoicism the Greeks really attained to their 
highest ethical ideals. To-day we often associate Stoi- 
cism with stolidity, but the two are not synonymous. 
The maxim of Stoicism was, “Virtue for Virtue’s own 
sake.” This makes virtuous character and conduct the 
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highest good, the best achievement, which is to be 
sought even at the sacrifice of pleasure. Therefore 
sorrow, if it lies in the pathway of rectitude and duty, 
is to be borne with heroic and uncomplaining forti- 
tude. Surely here is a noble conception, which will be 
commended by every Christian, and will be recog- 
nized as excellent as far as it goes. 

The defects of Stoicism are two: 

a. It does not really ground the ethical, but simply 
accepts it as the normal order of the rational spirit. 
It fails to push its quest back to the absolute Person- 
ality, who is the eternal source of the Good. In this 
respect it might be said to be superficial. 

b. It is very easy to see how this philosophy would 
degenerate into stoicism in the popular sense of stolid 
endurance, with its chief motto: “What cannot be 
avoided must be endured.” Its mistake was in over- 
estimating the exceptional cases where virtue and 
happiness do not walk hand in hand, and hence it 
easily degenerated into gloom and pessimism. It is 
therefore cold and stern, lacking the warmth and joy 
that accompany the Christian idea of virtue. The 
Stoic says, ““We must bear it because we must.” The 
Christian says, “We will bear it because all things 
work together for good to them that love God.” 
The advantage lies with the Christian in that he sees 
an intelligent purpose in all that occurs, whether it 
brings joy or sorrow. 

(4) For a most scholarly and discriminating review 
of the other pagan views of ethical reality we again 
refer the reader to Wuttke’s great work. Among the 
systems illuminatingly surveyed are those of the 
Peruvians, Mexicans, Chinese, Brahmans, Buddhists, 
Egyptians and Persians. 

(5) The theory of Divine Absolutism grounds the 
ethical entirely in the will of God. The good is good 
simply because God wills it. This was the view of the 
Scotists in the Middle Ages. No reason for God’s 
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willing the good is to be sought. With this view agree 
the Mohammedan conceptions of God, which regard 
Him merely as an arbitrary Sovereign who knows no 
other rule than His own almighty will. The theology 
of the divine decrees in the sense of absolute pre- 
destination veers very close to this view. 

In opposition to it, the Scripture always represents 
God as holy and righteous in His very nature, includ- 
ing His will, so that He wills freely what is in har- 
mony with the moral and spiritual essence of His 
being. As has already been said, herein lies an un- 
fathomable mystery ; but while it cannot be explained, 
it can be apprehended; and it must be apprehended, 
if we are to find the ultimate ground of right. 

(6) The theory that the civil authority was the only 
norm of the ethical was advocated by Thomas Hobbs. 
The following is Dr. Valentine’s apt characterization 
of this view: “Duty rested on the legal statute, whose 
direction was final. It knew no higher law. The 
theory was a repetition of the travesty of Ethics in 
Plato’s ‘Republic.’ It has no following, and needs 
no confutation.” 

(7) A sketch of Utilitarianism is all that is needed 
in this work, which is meant to be a*positive presenta- 
tion of the Christian system rather than a criticism of 
other theories. Our object in analyzing other sys- 
tems at all is only to give the sttident a comprehensive 
view of the whole ethical situation. 

a. William Paley (1743-1805) really adopted eude- 
monistic BRACES because he rested all obligations 
of duty on its tendency,to secure everlasting bliss. 
This view might be called the refinement of Christian 
egoism and selfishness,/if that is not too paradoxical. 
Eternal happiness should not be made the chief aim 
of moral and spiritual endeavor. Here the stoical 
principle of “virtue for its own sake” should be in- 
jected" asa wholesome corrective. Even the Chris- 
tian must be on his guard against the spirit of “other- 
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worldliness.” He must not look upon heaven as a 
kind of sensuous paradise, but rather as‘a condition 
and place of purity and holy joy in conimunion with 
God, which is the highest good. By holding firmly in 
mind that there is a real distinction bétween goodness 
and happiness, and by ever placing the former above 
the latter as an object of desire,/one may keep his 
motives pure, and that, too, withont troubling his con- 
science about the questions of casuistry. 

b. Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) is the father of 
altruism. This theory might’ be defined as “other- 
ism’’—that is, the pure seeking of the good of others 
without any thought of oneself. Most beautiful as a 
poetical and utopian scheme is this view. It is refined 
and impossible idealism in’ the realm of Ethics. 

First, it is impossible/and inconsistent, because, if 
carried out universally, no one could or would be 
happy, for everyone would be constantly sacrificing 
himseif for others, and yet there would be no one to 
accept the gratuity. / 

Second, if this theory were acted upon by a part of 
the social organism, it would encourage selfishness 
in the rest, who /would be the beneficiaries. Society 
could not endure under a régime of pure altruism, for 
then one class would constantly impose on the philan- 
thropy of the/other class. 

Third, altrfism runs counter to the very constitu- 
tion of mankind. Each man is a distinct personality, 
so constructed by his Maker. He can no more forget 
and disregard his ego than he can forget and disre- 
gard his /existence. Surely God never would have 
given ea¢h man so keen a sense of self-consciousness 
and selfness had He not intended each man to seek his 
own ggod as well as the good of others. Think of the 
onillions of people on the earth. Each one has a dis- 
tinct/ personality ; each one cares for himself; each 
onef in common parlance, “looks out for Number 
ia And this, within proper limits and qualifica- 
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tions, is as it should be, as our next division will prove. 
_ Fourth, the Holy Scripture itself gives the correc- 
tive of both bald egoism and bald altruism. Christ, 
repeating the Old Testament commandment, enjoined, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” How prac- 
tical and commonsense is this teaching! There is 
nothing fanciful or chimerical here. The norm for 
neighbor-love is self-love. Not some unreal and uto- 
pian standard, but one that is concrete and practical. 
Christ here showed that He knew each man to be a 
real, distinct and eternal personality. The apostle 
Paul also, in his well-poised teaching, furnishes the 
two rules of life which are balanced and mutually 
corrective; for in Gal. 6:4 he says, “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ,” 
and then, in the sixth verse of the same chapter, he 
adds, “Every man shall bear his own burden.” This 
is right and practical. All men should be helpful to 
all others; yet there is always a point where each man 
must carry his own burden of responsibility. Here, 
surely, we have true egoism and true altruism in their 
reciprocal and properly balanced relations. 

c. The theory of evolution has also given rise to a 
ultilitarian scheme of morals. Its best known ex- 
ponent was Herbert Spencer, who developed his views 
in his work entitled, “The Data of Ethics.” This the- 
ory may be summed up as follows: 

In the evolution of the human race it was found 
that some kinds of action were beneficial to society ; 
others detrimental. To illustrate, experience early 
proved that honesty tended to promote social order 
and happiness, while dishonesty was divisive and 
harmful. The same proved true experimentally of 
theft, lying, sensuality, and the whole category of vice. 
Thus by degrees mankind came to see that some things 
made for individual and social betterment, and these 
things they called right, virtuous, moral, ethical ; other 
things resulted balefully, and therefore were placed 
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in the list of sins, vices, crimes. Thus this theory 
posits the moral only in the useful, the expedient., 
What are the objections to this hypothesis so widely 
taught in our day? 

First, it does not seek or find the ground of right, 
and is therefore superficial as a philosophy of ethical 
principles. Why do some things make for human 
weal and others for human woe? That is a question 
that this theory leaves in the obscurities of agnosti- 
cism. We must go deeper. 

Second, it does not agree with the testimony of 
conscience, which feels the sense of obligation to do 
the right irrespective of the merely useful. Let any 
person ask himself the two questions respecting a pro- 
posed action, “Is it right?” and, “Is it useful?” and 
see whether a sharp distinction between the two does 
not at once arise in/his consciousness. The content 
of the ethical idea is different in kind from that of the 
utilitarian idea. Morality and usefulness may usually 
go together, but the two ideas are distinct. Spencer 
has confused ethics and economics, and has therefore 
dragged morality down to a plane below its ideal. 

Third, the theory of evolution has not been proved 
to be true in the ethical sphere; for there is no con- 
vincing evidence of a gradually progressive moral his- 
tory from, primitive times to the present. History 
depicts numerous instances of the highest ethical ideals 
and attainment, both individual and social, in remote 
antiquity; while to-day, after all our boasted culture 
and development, there are multitudes of people 
sunken in moral shame and degradation, their vices 
as foul as those of any people of olden times. One of 
the ‘significant discoveries of a close study of com- 
parative religions is this, that the further back you 
trace every system of religion, the purer it becomes. 
Nearly all of these systems can be traced back to pure 
monotheism, which afterward degenerated into poly- 

ee and other corrupted forms. Primitive Chris- 
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tianity reveals a height of moral and spiritual attain- 
ment that few people achieve even in the twentieth 
century. What becomes of the theory of evolution 
in view of these data? 

Whatever men may think ofthe doctrine of Christ, 
all must admit that He reached a goal of moral and 
spiritual excellence that has never been attained by 
anyone else. The character and life of Jesus Christ, 
so pure and holy and unselfish, appearing in the world’s 
history two thousand years ago, is a standing rebuttal 
of the theory of evolution, at least in the ethical and 
spiritual sphere. He came too soon! To prove the 
hypothesis of evolution He ought to be living now, or 
ought to appear ‘hereafter. 

Fourth, any theory of evolution, when pushed to the 
last analysis, seems to invalidate the ethical ground 
principle. Naturalistic evolution is simply an inevita- 
ble process of progress, rigid, ironclad, leaving no 
room for freedom. Things are what they are because 
they must /be so. Now, in inexorable determinism 
there is ng room for morality, even though the move- 
ment should be along the line of progress. Where 
there 1s/no freedom, there is no responsibility ; where 
there/1g no responsibility, there is no morality. More 
than that, the non-moral can never of itself evolve into 
the/fmoral. What has not been previously involved 
caty never be evolved. Therefore it is absurd even to 
talk about the moral in a scheme of purely natural 
development. The absolute reign of physical law ex- 
fcludes the ethical. 

(8) What shall be said of what is known as “theis- 
tic evolution”? Suppose we scan it somewhat closely 
to see whether it actually includes ethical reality in its 
program. 

First, there are those who teach that God created 
the primordial material in its simple or homogeneous 
form, and remained immanent in it; then, from time 
to time, He injected new principles and forces into it 
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as need arose for its further development. And this 
theory its advocates term “theistic evolution.” But it 
is evident that this view is not evolution except in a 
very piecemeal sense. It is really as much creationism 
as evolution. Why? Because either a constant effu- 
sion of more and more divine energy, or an inter- 
mittent infusion of such energy at epochal periods, 
surely could not be called the evolution of nature by 
means of resident forces. Our contention here is that 
the term “evolution” in this case is inaccurate and mis- 
leading, for the reason that this term describes only a 
part—and that the less important part—of the process. 
Surely by far the most salient part of the process is 
the original creation and the supplementary acts of 
divine infusion and creation which make progress pos- 
sible. These advocates should find another label for 
their theory. “Evolution” is a misnomer. 

Second, there are those who teach that, in the orig- 
inal act of creation, God endowed matter with all the 
potencies needed for its subsequent development, in- 
cluding the ethical and spiritual outcome, and then left 
it to be controlled by secondary causes. The advo- 
cates of this view have gone over, body and soul, to 
Deism. They have virtually pushed God out of His 
cosmos. There is so little room for freedom in this 
view that the moral factor diminishes to the minimum, 
if it does not vanish altogether. A God who retires 
from His creation, abdicates His throne in favor of 
secondary causes, and takes a long vacation, while 
His people are carrying on an unequal struggle with 
elemental and opposing forces of evil, is not a God 
who will be likely to inspire moral effort and enthu- 
siasm in the hearts of His far-off, neglected foster 
children. 

To our mind, therefore, any view that calls itself 
evolution either is subversive of the ethical, or else 
relegates it to the vanishing point. If some term could 
be found which would properly combine the two- 
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fold idea of God’s creative and immanent energy in 
the cosmos and of its progressive development under 
this divine power and loving care, it might be accept- 
able to all sciences, Ethics included. In lieu of any 
other term, we shall call it the view of Christian The- 
ism, which embraces the ideas of divine transcendence 
and divine immanence, and whatever progress and de- 
velopment result therefrom. 

To conclude this part of our discussion, it may be 
said, in general, that the fatal defect of all utilitarian 
theories is, they are subversive of disinterested mo- 
tives; they are based on selfishness, which is an im- 
moral motive power. For instance, the man who al- 
ways stops to count the advantage that will accrue to 
himself when he comes face to face with a question of 
right or wrong, will act immorally, whatever course 
he may pursue. True, on account of sin in the human 
heart, it is difficult for any man to be absolutely pure 
in motive; but that is no reason why we should not 
hold up our ethical ideal; and especially no reason for 
dragging the noble science of Ethics down into the 
mud and mire of unadulterated selfishness. 
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DIVISION III 
THE LAW OF RIGHT IN THE CREATION 


CHAPTER VI 
I. GENERAL STATEMENTS 


A FEw prefatory remarks must be made here to 
show the organic connection between this division of 
our subject and the one now to be investigated. 

Our first main division of the Ethical System was, 
“The Ultimate Ground of Right,” which we found to 


absolute God determined to create a world or universe, 
or to find in the riches of His own being eternal satis- 
faction and delight. Instantly we find that, for reasons 
of His own, He decided to create a universe which 
should have an objective, though not an independent, 
existence; for the universe is here, and we behold it, 
and recognize ourselves as part of it. To deny the 
validity of consciousness of ourselves and of the ob- 
jective universe simply spells the nullification of the 
possibility of all thought and knowledge. 

Now, since God is holy, since righteousness and 
justice are the foundation of His throne, is it not 
rational to believe that He would make the created 
cosmos to accord with the ethical attributes of His 
own nature? This means that the laws obtaining sub- 
jectively in His own being would become objectified 
in the cosmos He created. 

The crucial question now is, When we come to 
scrutinize the cosmos, do we find the law of moral 
distinctions discernible in its constitution and opera- 
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tions? Thus we are led to consider our next sub- 
division: 


2. HINTS OF MORAL ORDER IN NATURE 


(1) In the mineral and vegetable worlds there are 
obvious proofs of wise adaptation. The various chem- 
ical combinations that form the earth, the air, the 
clouds, the rivers, lakes and seas, display wonderful 
wisdom, especially in their fitness for the life of 
sentient beings. It does not seem possible that they 
would have come together in this marvellous way 
purely by accident and fortuity. The same is true in 
the adaptation of plants to the various ends that they 
serve. The processes of cell growth, fertilization and 
reproduction of species are sure evidences of design 
and purpose. Yet in view of the fact that minerals 
and vegetables are not sentient entities, it would not 
seem to be reasonable that all these wonderful adapta- 
tions were intended merely for their own sake or for 
the sake of unconscious objects, but, rather, that they 
must have been meant for a higher purpose. 

(2) Therefore, when we rise to the realm of ani- 
mal sentiency, and note how admirably animal life is 
adapted to its mineral and vegetable environment, and 
how much delight it has in its existence and surround- 
ings, we are led to believe that the lower domain was 
all wisely planned for the well-being of the sentient 
creatures of the higher sphere. The fact that ani- 
mals do not merely exist, but actually enjoy their 
lives, goes far to prove a kindly purpose in planning 
the world. While the inference may not be clear 
enough to become positive proof, yet it is reasonable 
to conclude that, since a law of kindness is obvious in 
the animal world, there is at least a hint of moral 
order in this fact; for without moral purpose in the 
Creator there is no reason to believe that any plans 
would have been devised and carried out for minister- 
ing to the delight of sentient creatures. More than 
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that, wise design must carry with it the connotation of 
moral character. Is it not true everywhere that wis- 
dom and morality must go hand in hand? Can we 
rationally accept the proposition that an absolutely 
unmoral Power would display wisdom and_benefi- 
cence? Thus there are hints more or less explicit of 
a moral order in the cosmos even below the human 
plane. 

(3) Moving up into the human realm, the evidences 
of moral order in the natural world are still more con- 
vincing. Everywhere there is clear proof that nature 
has been devised and adapted for the well-being of 
man. The mineral, vegetable and animal worlds lay 
their tributes at his feet, affording him food, drink, 
clothing, shelter, and much comfort and enjoyment. 
A beneficent purpose seems to run through it all. 
Making due allowance for all casualties, man has 
much pleasure in the world, and there is everywhere 
a rule of kindliness, of tender considerateness, of am- 
ple provision for his needs and satisfaction. 

Now, beneficence, kindness, care,—all these connote 
moral quality. It is impossible to think of a purpose 
that includes these feelings without attributing to it 
the strongest moral qualities. Thus there are cogent 
and, no doubt, convincing hints of a moral order in 
nature’s realm, and if a moral order, then a Moral 
Orderer. 

We have said “hints.” It may be asked why the 
intimations of moral purpose in the natural realm 
are not absolutely clear. The answer is that moral 
good belongs specifically to the sphere of personality. 
Mere nature is, per se, still below the moral plane. 
You cannot assign moral qualities to minerals, plants 
and animals. Therefore it is obvious that, until you 
move up into the realm of personality, you cannot find 
absolute indices of moral qualities, but only hints, 
more or less striking, that back of nature there is a 
moral Creator and Governor, who has designed that 
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sphere to meet the rational ends of an order of moral 
beings. Nor would it be consistent with the nature of 
morality for it to be forced into a realm where it does 
not belong by inherent right. 

However, let it be remembered that the world as a 
cosmos, a realm of law and order and adaptation, and 
not a chaos, affords striking proof of a moral order 
in and a moral Maker and Administrator back of it. 

Here we quote a passage from Martensen (“Chris- 
tian Ethics,” Vol. I, p. 131), which deserves to become 
a classic on this special locus: 

“That the human individual, notwithstanding his 
sinful condition, has yet the possibility of good, would 
be a contradiction, if the economy of the world did 
not contain conditions for the realization of this possi- 
bility. The order of the world which we inhabit is a 
moral order, in which nature is appointed to be the 
instrument and means of liberty; where the law is 
predominant in history that what men sow that shall 
they also reap, and where every abuse of liberty 
sooner or later carries with it its necessary and inev- 
itable reaction; where all that befalls man of pros- 
perity or adversity hides within it a moral substance, 
which it is the task of man to extract and employ; 
where the law of the Good and of Conscience is at the 
same time the law of the universe; where all things 
must work together for good to those who submit 
themselves under this law, and all must work together 
for evil to those who resist it.” 


3. CLEAR TEACHING OF SCRIPTURE RELATIVE TO MORAL 
DISTINCTIONS 


Our fundamental principle now is that the moral 
law is written on the creation, being an objective reve- 
lation and expression of the moral Creator and Ruler 
back of and above it. The revelation we have in the 
Bible is part of the order of the world. Whether men 
accept it as God’s inspired volume or not, it is here, 
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and it is the most wonderful and potent book the 
human family possesses. 

How clear and graphic are the teachings of this 
Book regarding the difference between right and 
wrong! It is a most ethical book. On none of its 
radiant pages is there a slurring of moral distinctions. 
One of its chief maxims is, “Woe unto them that call 
evil good and good evil; that put darkness for light 
and light for darkness” (Isa. 5:20). Note again how 
forceful and explicit: “He that justifieth the wicked, 
and he that condemneth the righteous, both of them 
alike are an abomination to Jehovah” (Prov. 17:15). 
After all the haziness of pagan and secular specula- 
tions about the ethical, this teaching is like coming 
out into calcium light. Let us classify our subject for 
more orderly treatment. 

(1) In Biblical Mistory ethical law is clearly re- 
vealed. 

Everyone who carefully reads the Bible must be 
impressed with the emphasis constantly laid on right- 
eousness, justice, love, honesty and all the other moral 
qualities. In the history of God’s people sin is every- 
where condemned and punished; while righteousness 
is no less strongly approved and rewarded. Whenever 
God’s people “did right in the sight of the Lord,” they 
were commended and prospered; the reverse is true 
respecting their turning to evil ways. “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people” 
(Prov. 14:34). True, the wicked are sometimes per- 
mitted to flourish, but it is only for a brief time (Ps. 
OF. 35,3039227)- 

According to the Bible, the whole movement of his- 
tory among all nations is along ethical lines, with con- 
stant discrimination in favor of the right and against 
the wrong. The heathen nations, like the Hebrew 
people, were punished for their wickedness and re- 
warded for their virtues. Sodom, Gomorrah, the 
Moabites, the Canaanites, etc., are examples. 
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It would be strange beyond comprehension that such 
high ideals of morality and spirituality should be main- 
tained through all the centuries of Biblical history, 
without having its origin and inspiration in a moral 
personality. This would indeed be a case of evolution 
without previous involution; a case of water rising 
higher than its source. 

(2) A high standard of morality is inculcated in the 
Moral Law or Ten Commandments of the Hebrew 
people. 

Indeed, all individual and national morality to-day 
is based on this fundamental law, especially when it 
is interpreted in its deepest meaning. Its “thou shalts” 
and “thou shalt nots” draw a sharp line of cleavage 
between right and wrong. Were this law kept in its 
inner spirit, the world would soon be imparadised. 
It is disregard of these laws that is the cause of all 
our woes. While some of them are capable of mere 
outward observance, others, especially the last two, 
penetrate into the inner nature and purposes of man, 
the heart of the ethical principle. 

The Scriptures clearly set up the claim that the Ten 
Commandments are a distinct revelation from God 
made to Moses on Mount Sinai. They were even 
“written by the finger of God on two tables of stone.” 
To accept the narrative in its literal sense is the most 
natural mode of interpretation, and will furnish an 
adequate cause for the remarkable purity of the eth- 
ical teaching of this law at so early a period in the 
world’s history. The theory of mere natural evolu- 
tion breaks to pieces on the Decalogue. Why evolu- 
tion should bring to the fore this exalted standard of 
morals among the Hebrew people so far back in an- 
tiquity, while to-day, four thousand years later, it has 
not been surpassed, is indeed strange. The Ten Com- 
mandments arrived too soon for the theory of evolu- 
tion, even were we to accept the critical assumptions— 
but not logical conclusions—that they were not written 
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till the time of Josiah or Ezra. There are many 
nations to-day, and myriads of people in the most ad- 
vanced nations, that fall far below the moral criterion 
set forth in the Hebrew Decalogue. Is it not remark- 
able that here the whole gamut of moral truth and vir- 
tue should be struck, and that with so sure and strong 
a hand? 

(3) Still more impressively is the objective law of 
right set forth in the Sermon on the Mount. 

This sermon is, in fact, a spiritualizing and deep- 
ening of the law given through Moses. It proves 
that the real ground of human morality is in the heart, 
not merely in the external life. According to the Mo- 
saic law, to murder was a crime; according to Christ’s 
interpretation, anger in the heart is the beginning of 
murder, and therefore a sin against God and man. 
A look of lust is an act of adultery in the heart. Such 
beatitudes as these, “Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of God,” and “Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God,” point clearly 
to the inner essence of moral good, to goodness of 
character. No one can have a deeper conception of 
the good than this. How superficial is the morality 
of mere outward conduct in comparison! And how 
shallow is the ethics that can go no deeper than the 
utilitarian view, especially if it can appreciate no good 
save that which belongs to earthly pleasure and pros- 
perity. 

Could so exalted a standard of moral excellence as 
that of the Sermon on the Mount be the issue of mere 
natural evolution? If so, why did it reach its acme 
over two thousand years ago, and why has it never 
been excelled since? Nay, the ethics of this mountain 
discourse is the law of a moral Creator and Ruler. It 
did not come up from beneath; it came down from 
above. It is not earth-born; it is heaven-born. 

(4) The objective law of right is still further ex- 
hibited in the Biblical scheme of Redemption. 
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Later we shall endeavor to unfold the ethics of 
Christian Soteriology in a logical way. Just now we 
simply touch upon it as part of the manifestation of 
the objective law of right in the world; for it must be 
conceded that this plan is just as much a part of the 
world’s ethical assets as any other ethical data. This 
marvellous scheme is written plainly in the Bible, and 
is developed scientifically in our Christian theologies 
drawn from the Bible, Only a defective and biased 
philosophy would ignore it. 

Now, what is the ethical import of the plan of re- 
demption? Its essence is this: The salvation it brings 
is intrinsically ethical—salvation from sin first, last 
and always. “Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He 
shall save His people from their sins.” Both John the 
Baptist and Jesus Christ began their preaching by 
saying, “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” Repentance is turning from sin to righteous- 
ness, and without such turning there is no entrance 
into God’s kingdom; therefore it is pre-eminently an 
ethical kingdom. The whole purpose of Christ’s com- 
ing into the world, dwelling among men, and dying 
upon the cross was to rescue man from moral ruin. 
If a good deal is said in the Bible about being saved 
from punishment and misery, it is simply because sin 
is always regarded as the evil principle and power that 
destroy the goodness and harmony of life. It is not 
so bad because its consequences are so disastrous; 
but, contrarywise, its consequences are so disastrous 
because it is so heinous an offense against righteous- 
ness. 

Still more deeply, sin is a grievous thing, so bitter 
and evil, such a guilty condition and act, that it can- 
not be merely overlooked and forgiven out of pure 
mercy. God cannot wink at sin and then pardon it. 
No; He cannot look upon sin with any degree of 
allowance. His eyes are too pure to look upon evil. 
Therefore it must be atoned for. Satisfaction to vio- 
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lated justice must be made, and God’s righteous gov- 
ernment must be upheld. Hence if mercy is to be 
shown to the sinner, a Substitute must be found who 
can render expiation to the law of righteousness which 
has been trampled upon; One who can take upon Him 
the penalty of the sinner’s transgression. This is what 
Christ did for God and the world. “He was wounded 
for our transgressions ; He was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him; 
and with His stripes we are healed;” “The Lord hath 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” Thus on the cross 
mercy and justice met and kissed each other. Thus 
“God could be just, and the justifier of every one that 
believeth on His Son.” 

Could mere natural evolution or human reason have 
attained this exalted conception of ethical principles 
over nineteen centuries ago? To our mind, it would 
have been impossible. Every event and effect must 
have an adequate cause. Without a moral Intelligence 
back of all these unfoldings in the world’s history, 
they never could have come to pass. 

(5) In the Sacred Scriptures there are many say- 
ings and precepts that indicate a clear conception of 
the objective law of right. 

There is no confusion between right and wrong in 
the teaching of the Bible. Contrast with these clear 
annunciations the vague and mixed statements of 
ancient mythology and heathen philosophy, and even 
the rationalistic speculations of to-day. Only a few 
of the many clarion declarations of the Bible need be 

iven. 
3 Note what God said to Cain: “Why art thou wroth? 
and why is thy countenance fallen? If thou doest 
well, shall it not be lifted up? If thou doest not well, 
sin coucheth at the door.” Another explicit statement 
early in the Biblical record is found in Gen. 6: 5: “And 
Jehovah saw that the wickedness of man was great 
in the earth,and that every imagination of the thoughts 
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of his heart was only evil continually.” Also verse 9: 
“Noah was a righteous man, and perfect in his genera- 
tion: Noah walked with God.” Note the sharp ethical 
distinction in Psalm 1:6: “For Jehovah knoweth the 
way of the righteous; but the way of the wicked shall 
perish.” In many of the Psalms and Proverbs a most 
definite and emphatic contrast is drawn between right- 
eousness and wickedness, and there is nowhere the 
least confusion or uncertainty. The ethics of the 
Bible is drawn with a master hand. “And He will 
judge the world in righteousness; He will minister 
judgment to the peoples in uprightness” (Ps. 9:8) ; 
“Depart from evil and do good; seek peace and pur- 
sue it” (Ps. 34:14). Almost the whole of the thirty- 
seventh Psalm is occupied in setting forth this con- 
trast, as in verse 16: “Better is the little that the right- 
eous hath than the abundance of many wicked.” Note 
this beautiful passage: “Through thy precepts I get 
understanding; therefore I hate every false way” (Ps. 
119: 104). No less beautiful is this: “And I will make 
justice the line and righteousness the plummet” (Isa. 
28:17). The righteousness of the Old Testament is 
not superficial, but inward, sincere and genuine: “Be- 
hold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts, and in 
the hidden part thou wilt make me to know wisdom. 
Purify me with hyssop, and I shall be clean; wash me, 
and I shall be whiter than snow” (Ps. 51:6, 7) ; “Clear 
thou me from hidden faults” (Ps. 19:12). 

Take note of a few of these ethical sayings from 
Proverbs: “The memory of the righteous is blessed; 
but the name of the wicked shall rot” (10:7); “He 
that hideth hatred is of lying lips; and he that uttereth 
a slander is a fool” (10:18); “Better is a little with 
righteousness than great revenues with injustice” 
(16:8); “A righteous man that walketh in his integ- 
rity, blessed are his children after him” (20:7). Inner 
rectitude is also urged by Solomon: “The eyes of 
Jehovah are in every place, keeping watch upon the 
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evil and the good” (Prov. 15:3); “Every way of a 
man is right in his own eyes; but Jehovah weigheth 
the hearts” (Prov. 21:2). Observe a few more from 
other Old Testament books: “For God will bring every 
work into judgment, with every hidden thing, whether 
it be good, or whether it be evil” (Eccles. 12:14); 
“Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn’ 
to do well; seek justice; relieve the oppressed; judge 
the fatherless ; plead for the widow” (Isa. 1:16). The 
Old Testament writers had a true idea of the inward- 
ness of sin and of the innate sinfulness of the heart 
or of the nature of man: “Behold, I was brought forth 
in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me” 
(Ps. 51:5); “Can the Ethiopian change his skin or 
the leopard his spots? Then may ye also do good that 
are accustomed to do evil” (Jer. 13: 23). 

The New Testament bears the same definite testi- 
mony to the ethical law. There are the beatitudes: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart ;” “Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness.” John the Bap- 
tist, Christ and His apostles constantly laid emphasis 
on repentance, which is a change of mind respecting 
sin; therefore an ethical transformation. Christ 
taught that the inside as well as the outside of the 
platter should be made clean. He likened hyprocrites 
to whited sepulchers, and never spoke so sternly as 
when He was rebuking pretenders. He declared that 
the righteousness of His disciples must exceed that of 
the Scribes and Pharisees. Note His depth: “Judge 
not according to appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment” (John 7:24). 

The sharp contrast between good and evil is kept 
up throughout all the apostolic writings. How sternly 
Paul rebuked the antinomians, who were disposed to 
take advantage of the doctrine of divine grace by do- 
ing evil that grace might abound! He showed them 
that the very essence of salvation by grace through 
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faith was the death of sin and the establishment of 
righteousness in the soul. Says Paul again: “Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” Of 
certain sins he enjoined, “Let them not so much as be 
mentioned among you;” and again, “Hold fast that 
which is good; abstain from every form of evil” 
(re ihéss)-5: 21, 22)> 

And what is to be the norm of judgment at the last 
day? “And these—the wicked—shall go away into 
eternal punishment: but the righteous into eternal 
life” (Matt. 25:46); “And then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity” (Matt. 7:23). In John’s Revelation 
it is taught that those who are admitted into the Holy 
City are the good, those “who have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb” (Rev. 
7:14). Those who are excluded are only the unright- 
eous; never the good and the purified. “And there 
shall in nowise enter into it anything unclean, or that 
maketh an abomination or a lie; but only those that 
are written in the Lamb’s book of life” (Rev. 21: 27) ; 
“Without are the dogs, and the sorcerers, and the for- 
nicators, and the murderers, and the idolaters, and 
everyone that loveth and maketh a lie” (Rev. 22:15). 

Thus our contention is established, that the holy 
and beneficent God has written His moral law upon 
and in the history of the world, and especially in the 
revelation given in His Word. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that one must go through the Bible 
and pick out an isolated passage here and there to 
prove its teaching to be a most exalted ethical stand- 
ard, for the whole spirit of its precepts, command- 
ments and narratives moves upon the same high plane 
of ethical character, breathes the same heightened 
atmosphere. On every page is to be found the teach- 
ing that rectitude is pleasing to God and salutary for 
man, and that evil is offensive to God and pernicious 
to man. While this is clear and decisive for the noble 
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ethical teaching of the Bible, it is at the same time a 
most convincing proof of its divine authority. It is 
not probable that a book of such exalted ethical stand- 
ards would be false in its very conception; for it is 
clear that the Bible professes to be a revelation from 
God and to tell and proclaim the truth. How could 
the book which teaches the purest ethics be the most 
stupendous imposture the world has ever known? 
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CHAPTER VII 
4. CREATED MORAL AGENTS 


ACcoRDING to the teaching of the Bible, the eternal 
and absolute Moral Being created other moral beings. 
Among these are angels. 


(1) Angels as ethical Beings. 

a. With the doctrine of angels we need not deal at 
length in this place, but simply accept the teaching of 
the Scriptures and of Dogmatic Theology. However, 
our science is deeply interested in the moral character 
of angelic beings. 

As a rule, the name “angels” is applied to good 
angels, while the names, “devils,” “demons,” etc., are 
applied to the evil spirits. As to the origin of evil 
among these beings, the few passages of Scripture 
that deal with the subject seem to be clear that, at 
some time, perhaps before the creation of the material 
universe, some of the angels rebelled against the gov- 
ernment of God, doubtless through pride and envy, 
and thus they “fell,” or were cast out of heaven, or 
lost their first estate. The sedes doctrine for this 
teaching are the following: Jude 6: “And the angels 
which kept not their own principality, but left their 
proper habitation, He hath kept in everlasting bonds 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great day;” 
2 Pet. 2:4: “For if God spared not angels when they 
sinned, but cast them down to hell, and committed 
them to pits of darkness, to be reserved unto judg- 
ment,” etc. 

The fact that evil spirits always recognized Christ 
as their master (see Matt. 8:29; Mark 5:7; Luke 
4:41) would indicate an acquaintance with Him as 
the Son of God in His pre-existent state. Otherwise 
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this remarkable recognition cannot be explained. Let 
us quote a couple of passages to show clearly this 
strange recognition: “And straightway there was in 
their synagogue a man with an unclean spirit; and he 
cried out, saying, What have we to do with thee, 
Jesus, thou Nazarene? Art thou come to destroy us? 
I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God” 
(Mark 1: 23, 24) ; “And demons also came out from 
many, crying out and saying, Thou art the Son of 
God. And, rebuking them, He suffered them not to 
speak, because they knew that He was the Christ” 
(Luke 4:41). These passages seem to point to a prior 
acquaintance. 

b. So much for the doctrine of angels. Let us now 
consider the ethical import of these Biblical represen- 
tations. How could angelic beings fall from their pure 
and happy estate? This is to be explained from the 
very constitution of a moral agent. If God desired to 
create angels who should be something more than mere 
happy creatures, mere joyous automata, He would 
have to elevate them to the plane of moral and rational 
character—that is, beings with a will in liberty and 
the power of alternate choice. Without such an en- 
duement they would not have been moral agents, 
whatever else they might have been. If they were 
created to be moral agents, there must have been a test 
of some kind set before them to give them the oppor- 
tunity to choose between right and wrong. Every free 
moral agent must, from the nature of the case, submit 
to a test. When man was created he was placed in 
the garden of Eden with all its delights; but there had 
to be a test—in this case the tree of forbidden fruit— 
or he would have been a mere automaton, not a moral 
and rational being. So when Christ, the Second 
Adam, the God-man, a new kind of moral agent, came 
into the world, He also had to pass through the cruci- 
ble of trial; for the gospel narrative expressly says 
that, after His baptism, He “was led up of the Spirit 
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ie wilderness to be tempted of the devil” (Matt. 
Ao). 

We take it that the angels, too, being moral agents, 
with a perfect balance of will, with power to choose, 
had to meet a test of some kind to establish their 
moral character as their own and not merely as 
created. Some of them endured the test and main- 
tained their original estate, and thus made their ethi- | 
cal endowment their own; others through pride and 
envy failed, and fell from their original estate of 
created and implanted holiness. All of them chose 
freely. God Himself would not coerce the will. There is 
in every free being an inner sanctuary where God Him- 
self—we speak reverently—will not intrude; it is 
the temple of freedom in the soul. Emerson has given 
us a classic quatrain on this subject: 


“Ror He that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauseth in His plan, 

Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man.” 


And this profound sentiment must be just as true 
and relevant in respect to the moral constitution of 
angels. 

(2) Man as an Ethical Being. 

That man is an ethical agent is implied on almost 
every page of the Bible. He is always spoken of and 
treated as a free being. When he chooses the right, 
he is commended; when he elects the wrong, he is 
blamed and punished. It would be absurd for him to 
be dealt with in this way, if he did not have his des- 
tiny in large part in his own hands. We will consider 
his character as a moral agent under three heads. 

a. The Scriptures teach that man was created in the 
divine image. , 

Whatever else the divine image may include, it 
surely must mean that man possesses the moral qual- 
ities of God in a finite degree. As God is a moral 
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being, so man, made in His image, must be a moral 
being. The Bible everywhere represents God as a be- 
ing who wills and chooses. So man, created in God’s 
likeness, must possess these powers, and that would 
make him an ethical agent. It would follow, too, that 
the holiness of God is to be man’s ethical criterion; for 
the Word says, “Be ye holy, for I am holy.” The 
Creator is the true ethical pattern and archetype of all 
created personalities. 

Now, these facts have a most profound significance. 
If we accept the anthropology of the Bible, we have an 
adequate explanation of the following strategic and 
fundamental facts: that men almost universally be- 
lieve in the existence of a Supreme Being; that they 
have some sort of kinship and communion with Him; 
that they feel a sense of moral responsibility to Him; 
that a breach has in some way been caused between men 
and God; that they try to get rid of sin in order to be 
restored to favor with Him. On any other hypothesis 
than that of the Bible, the foregoing data are simply 
inexplicable. How could mere natural evolution ever 
give to man a belief in God’s existence and a moral 
and spiritual nature? Involution must ever equal 
evolution. If the issue of development has been a 
person like man, with belief in God, with a free will, 
and with a moral constitution, it all must have been 
involved at some time in his making. Therefore we 
accept the Biblical account of man’s creation in the 
image of God as the only adequate explanation of his 
ethical nature. 

b. The Moral Test in Eden, 

If Adam and Eve were the real progenitors of the 
human family, they must have had vital and organic 
relations with the natural realm within which they 
were placed, just as all their descendants have had 
in history and have to-day. They could not have been 
mere idealistic or fairy-like creatures; much less mere 
mythical, allegorical or metaphorical beings. They 
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were real human beings, living in a real physical en- 
_ vironment. Thus they were placed in a garden. This, 
too, is a realistic touch of the Biblical writer, and ex- 
tremely suggestive; for man to-day is ever striving to 
convert the earth into a garden, and the more Chris- 
tian he becomes, the more he succeeds in subduing the 
earth and Edenizing it—perhaps we would better say, 
re-Edenizing it. 

The inspired record tells the beautiful, yet tragical, 
story of our first parents’ residence in the garden of 
Eden. They lived on natural fruit, and were holy and 
happy, and had direct communion with God, their 
Creator, who also continued to care for and watch 
over them. They were permitted unlimited access to 
the products of the garden, with one exception, and 
only one, the tree of forbidden fruit, called “the tree 
of the Knowledge of Good and Evil.’”’ This one prohi- 
bition has been the gravamen of apologetic theology 
in all times and the object of attack and derision on the 
part of unbelievers. 

Just how the skeptics will account for the origin 
of evil in the world no one can say. It is so much 
easier to criticise than to set forth a positive and con- 
structive philosophy. They must admit that sin and 
evil do exist. It must, then, have had a beginning. 
But whence does it come? If not by man’s free act, 
then God must have made evil, and that would signal- 
ize Him as a monster; or else there is no God, and 
everything is the result of purely natural and acci- 
dental evolution. Neither view is rational; neither 
view explains the facts and phenomena in the world 
of humanity. To make God the creator of evil is 
simply an intolerable thought, because it fills the soul 
with horror. The theory of naturalistic evolution can- 
not account for ethical facts at all, because the moral 
could not evolve out of the non-moral. Thus it would 
appear that, if we do not want to fall into utter agnos- 
ticism, we must accept the Biblical account. Let us 
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see whether this account cannot be shown to be 
rational. 

Man was created a dual being. With his body he 
had a vital connection with the natural realm, pre- 
pared for him before his advent; with his soul, or 
spirit, or mind he bore a real and vital relation to God 
and all other spiritual intelligences. He was part and 
parcel of the cosmos that God had made, and its head 
and crown. 

But God, in making him a spiritual being, endowed 
him with a moral nature; gave him a conscience and 
a will in liberty. God might have made him merely 
a happy animal; or, at least, a being with only mechan- 
ical and automatic purity. But facts as we see them 
to-day, and as we are able to interpret them through- 
out the whole history of the world, prove that, for 
reasons of His own, the Supreme Being thought it 
better to make him a moral and rational agent, with 
even the possibility of sinning, rather than only a good 
machine or a happy animal. God had already made ma- 
chines and animals, and they were good,and carried out 
His purposes as far as they were automatically able; 
why should He make more good machines and happy 
animals? If He desires to make a being of a higher 
nature, of a finer quality, of more excellent power, 
He must put more responsibility into his hands; in fine, 
He must endue him with free will and conscience. 
Will anyone step to the fore and show how this could 
have been done except as set forth in the Bible? 

At all events, according to the Genetical account, 
God in His wisdom took the risk. If He had done 
otherwise, if He had stopped where skeptics wish He 
had, the world would doubtless be filled with happy 
creatures, but all of them would be only moral im- 
beciles. A God who would make a world of creatures 
without moral quality—what a conception of God that 
would be! Only the moral weakling, only the man 
who is morally and spiritually blind, would want God 
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to form such a world. Truly such a world would have 
been only a fools’ paradise. Some people, no doubt, 
would have preferred such a world; but, with all their 
whimpering and whether they will or not, they will 
have to put up with a world of moral order, moral 
tests and moral personalities. 

The skeptical free-thinker can take his choice be- 
tween a world of moralless and inanely happy creat- 
ures and a world of real moral agents, with person- 
ality, conscience, freedom, and the power to choose 
the right or the wrong. We mean he may take his 
choice so far as his imagination is concerned; in fact, 
however, he will have to put up with the world as it 
is—a world of moral beings, of moral struggle, and 
of possible moral victory or defeat. We cannot help 
adding here, even at the risk of appearing drastic, 
that he who would prefer a world of moral vapidity 
just for the sake of empty enjoyment, to a world of 
moral struggle and heroism, simply advertises the 
shallowness, poverty and inanity of his own moral 
ideals and assets. He would rather be a happy non- 
entity than a strong, rational and free moral agent. 
He is at liberty to take his choice, but let him at least 
have the courage to put the correct label upon himself 
as he goes among his fellows. An allopathic dose of 
sturdy, invigorating Christian Ethics is the only spe- 
cific for such moral flabbiness. It might be well for 
the moral weakling to reflect on the following bracing 
couplet: 

“T am the master of my fate, 
The captain of my soul.” 


The more stalwart view will appeal to men of moral 
fibre and heroism, who do not maunder and complain, 
but accept the world as it is, and try to attain the high- 
est possible good. So God created man a free and in- 
telligent moral agent, with a nature that was good, 
and with a will that was on a perfect balance. This 
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conception of a good and holy nature and a perfectly 
equilibrious will must be held clearly and firmly in 
mind, for it is essential to the very constitution of a 
moral agent. 

However, one thing more was needed’ in Eden to 
bring out the reality of freedom. Suppose God had 
made man just as He is said to have made him by the 
Genetical record, that is, with a moral nature and a 
free will, and then had placed him in the garden and 
had said, “Now do just as you please; there is not a 
single prohibition or limitation put upon you.” Imag- 
ine that status for a moment. What a senseless pro- 
ceeding! To make a moral being, and then give him 
no opportunity to exercise his power of choice! Is it 
not clear from the very nature of morality that a test 
is as essential a part of an ethical régime as is a moral 
agent ? 

This, then, is the profound meaning of the tree of 
forbidden fruit: It stood for the opportunity of alter- 
nate choice; it was the inevitable complement of the 
fact of freedom in man. Whether it was a literal tree 
or not, is perhaps not necessary to hold in the ethical 
argument. What is essential is that man, a moral 
agent, should have an opportunity to exercise his free- 
dom. If he would choose the right, he would make 
the good implanted in him by creation his own in- 
trinsic possession. If he chose the wrong, he would 
lose his moral birthright. Let it be remembered that 
he was duly and solemnly warned of the consequences 
of disobedience, so it cannot be said that he blun- 
dered blindly and fatuously into sin. God had said 
(Gen. 2:16, 17): “Of every tree of the garden thou 
mayest freely eat; but of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 
Surely here were ample liberty and ample warning. 
Notice that God did not stint man otherwise, but said 
most munificently, “Of every tree of the garden thou 
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mayest freely eat.” Only one exception was made. 
In view of all the facts in the case, it is evident that 
man was himself to blame for his fall. 

In another volume (“The Rational Test: Bible Doc- 
trine in the Light of Reason,’ Lutheran Publication 
Society) the author has presented the reasons at some 
length for holding that the prohibited tree was a literal 
tree. The reader is referred to that book for the 
elaborated argument. At present we will say suc- 
cinctly that, since the tree was “good for food,” “a de- 
light to the eye,” and adapted to “make one wise,” it 
contained an appeal to the sensuous and psychical ele- 
ments in man and to the combination of the two. So 
to-day men and women are tempted in the same three- 
fold way—-sins of the body, sins of the mind, and sins 
of body and mind in conjunction; the “lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life.” Thus 
the Biblical narrative, on its ethical side, has an air of 
verisimilitude that is irresistible. It is a most realistic 
and rational story. Even to-day there is forbidden 
fruit in both the physical and psychical realms. Be- 
sides, many people to-day yield to the temptation of 
fruit stealing in every sphere of life, from purloining 
apples and melons to stealing other men’s wives. How 
the Biblical narrative hews to the lines of realism! 
Let those who deem themselves ‘wise above that 
which is written” produce a more graphic and rational 
account of the genesis of evil. 

Ethical students should remember a few more facts 
in this connection. If the man and woman were culpa- 
ble for their disobedience, there was reason for God’s 
anger with them and His punishment of their trans- 
gression. If they were not to blame, but were pre- 
destined or predetermined to sin, how unreasonable 
and childish were God’s rebuke and chastisement! 
Again, mercy tempered the sentence pronounced upon 
them, for in the proto-gospel the gracious promise was 
made that “the seed of the woman should bruise the 
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serpent’s head,” and “in the fullness of time” Christ 
came to fulfil that promise and redeem mankind. 
Thus when God’s plan is examined in all its scope, we 
cannot help “justifying His ways to man.” 
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OUTLINE OF CHAPTER VIII 


c. Man’s Moral Constitution 
(a) Conscience 
x. General View 
y. Cognition of Right and Wrong 
z. Feeling of Obligation, Duty, Approval, Guilt 
(The Moral Sense) 
(b) Will 
x. Power of Attention 
y. Power of Choice (Moral Freedom) 
z. Power of Execution 
(c) Motive 


CHAPTER  ViLE 


c. Man’s Moral Constitution. 


THaT man is constituted a moral agent, is assumed 
in every line of the Bible. Nowhere is he treated as 
if he were a mere machine or animal. All the mere © 
mechanisms were created by the Almighty, but when 
He reached man, and then only, He said, “Let us make 
man in our own image.” Beginning thus with his crea- 
tion as a moral being, he is dealt with as such with 
perfect consistency and continuity to the end of the 
Sacred Volume. In this regard the Bible is a solidar- 
ity and an organism. With the Scriptural teachings 
agree the facts when we come carefully to examine 
man’s psychical make-up. The moral nature of man 
furnishes prima facie evidence that God has written 
the law of right on His creation. 

Among psychologists a good deal of difference pre- 
vails regarding the place of conscience in the mental 
constitution of man. The outline previously given 
(Chapter II, pages 36, 37) will show the student at a 
glance the position of the conscience, and likewise the 
vital relation of the will to moral agency. 


(a) The Conscience. 

x. First, we will deal with the conscience in a gen- 
eral way. The conscience may be defined as the moral 
faculty of the soul, the power that has to do with the 
question Of Tight and wrong in essence, character and 
conduct. To prove that man possesses such a faculty 
or power seems to be almost a work of supereroga- 
tion. Those who deny it or misjudge its functions 
simply run counter to the almost universal testimony 
of mankind. The proof of its reality may be succinctly 
stated. Its content is unique. It deals with only one 
question, “Is it right?” including its obverse, “Is it 
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wrong?” To make this thought as impressive as pos- 
sible, let us ask a number of salient questions, and 
compare them with the one just noted, “Is it right?” 
The question, “Is it true?” gives to the mind a distinct 
content. “Is it wise?” gives another content, and a 
different one. “Is it practical?” gives another. gs OR 
it beneficial?” still another. “Is it pleasure- giving?” 
yet another. 

Now, let us put our ethical inquiry, “Is it right?” 
by the side of each one of these questions in turn, 
and it will be perceived and felt immediately that a 
new and distinctive idea has been introduced—one 
whose content.and character are different from those of 
all the other interrogatories. “Is it true?” “Is it right?” 
The two ideas are distinct. True, the thought content 
of all these questions may overlap along the frontier, 
but centrally they are all different. Take even the 
closely allied questions, “Is it right?” and “Is it benefi- 
cial?’ and by bending the thought upon their content, 
you will see that they are fundamentally different. Not 
antithetically, but differently, centered. A thing that 
is right is sure, in the long run and in its totality, to 
be beneficial, but how many times in actual life, we 
must decide against that which is or seems to be bene- 
ficial in some respects, in following the pole-star of 
right. Nor do we, if we are ethically cultured, stop 
to ask whether a proposal is beneficial but whether it 
is right. Thus we prove that the conscience is a dis- 
tinct power of the soul and has its peculiar function to 
perform in human life. 

This brings us to the question whether the con- 
science is an intuitional or an acquired power of the 
soul. Our reply is, the former’ “Elémentally it is in- 
born. Like a living embryo, it lies in the mind of the 
infant, awaiting the first touch to waken it into activ- 
ity. No sooner does the child come to self-conscious- 
ness than it intuitively perceives a difference between 
right and wrong, just as the mind intuitively cognizes 
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the reality of material objects, the facts of time and 
space, cause and effect, and the truth of axioms. The 
fact is, no matter what theory of morals may be ac- 
cepted, it stands to reason that, since the consciences 
of men do recognize the validity of moral distinctions, 
they must have an inborn capacity for moral percep- 
tion; for what has not been involved can never be 
evolved. The conscience is not an acquired sense; it . 
is just as much an innate power of the soul as are the 
cognizing, emotional and volitional faculties. Indeed, 
when we observe the regal character of this faculty, 
it seems strange that anyone should ever have denied 
it a place among the native and constituent powers of 
the human soul. 

Our argument does not_mean.that. the conscience 


cannot be developed, cultured and corrected. No fac- 


ulty of the mind is perfect in its natural state. Since 
the fall of Adam a blight lies on all the faculties of the 
human soul, by virtue of original and inherited sin. 
If this were not so, we would have no need of a special 
revelation such as the Bible gives us, or of the plan of 
redemption through Christ, or of the gift and enlight- 
enment of the Holy Spirit. Nay, there would be no 
need of all our elaborate schemes of education and 
government; for all we would need to do would be to 
let nature have her own sweet way. The shallowest 
philosophy in the world is that which denies the doc- 
trine of innate depravity. 

However, when man by the fall lost his original 
righteousness, the divine image in him, through God’s 
mercy and grace, was not permitted to be utterly de- 
stroyed. While a blight, a corruption and an inability 
lay upon them all, the original capacities were not an- 
nihilated. This fact makes man salvable; makes it 
possible for him to be the subject of moral.xecowery. 
Otherwise he could be rescued only as a log or a post, 
and, therefore, his salvation would be purely mechan- 
ical and arbitrary instead of ethical. Nowhere in the 
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Bible is man treated as if he were merely a log or a 
post or a machine gone wrong. He is everywhere dealt 
with as if he were a moral personality. 

Therefore we maintain that man in his birth has 
the conscience faculty lying dormant within him, 
capable of being awakened into life, and so soon as 
the awakening comes, it intuitively senses the right 
and wrong. This may be dim and meager at first, but, 
in process of time and under proper training, it be- 
comes highly sensitized and refined, perceiving and 
feeling the inner and eternal distinction between good 
and evil. The same is true of the other native endue- 
ments of the mind, the cognizing powers, the sensi- 
bilities and the will. All have their natural powers; 
all are born with us; yet all must be awakened, un- 
folded, trained, educated, disciplined. Why should 
the conscience be the sole exception among the psychi- 
cal powers? Is not its voice just as clear and impera- 
tive as theirs? 

That man has this conscience faculty is taken for 
granted throughout the Bible, which always shows its 
wisdom by “taking man as he is,” not as he may be 
imagined to be by human speculation. Immediately 
after man’s fall God appealed to his conscience, and 
treated him like a moral being, albeit a sinful and 
guilty one. The fact that the man and woman went 
and ‘“‘hid themselves’ when they heard God coming 
into the garden proves that conscience was still alive 
within them. 

Notice other appeals to conscience scattered through- 
out the Bible like flowers in a meadow: “Choose ye 
this day whom ye will serve;” “How long halt ye be- 
tween two opinions?” “Ho, everyone that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters;” “Come now, saith the Lord, 
and let us reason together ;” “How long, ye simple ones, 
will ye love simplicity?” “Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand;” “Ye will not come to me that ye 
might have life;” “And this is the condemnation, that 
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light is come into the world, and men loved darkness 
better than light, because their deeds were evil.” 

_ True, the very appeal may constitute the awaken- 
ing, but that simply means that there is a faculty in 
man that can be aroused by the moral appeal. 

In Christ’s treatment of men we note the same 
principle. While He said to Nicodemus, “Except any 
one be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,”. 
yet He was making that very statement to an unre- 
generate man, whose moral and spiritual faculties 
must therefore have been capable of being aroused 
and quickened by such an appeal. Paul speaks about 
the heathen conscience (Rom. 2:14, 15). When the 
Scriptures speak of a “seared” and a “defiled” con- 
science, it assumes that men are blameworthy for thus 
allowing their consciences to be calloused. 

“Ts conscience a sure guide?” No! No faculty of 
the soul is a sure guide, even in its own special depart- 
ment. The knowing faculties are often in error, and 
must be corrected. The emotions do not always re- 
spond to the corresponding appeal. So the conscience, 
though an intuitional faculty, needs constant enlight- 
enment and correction. 

Yet sometimes conscience is the only guide men have. 
In that case they should always follow its directions. 
Later, as in Paul’s case, it may appear that the moral 
judgment was in error, but the offense is extenuated 
by the fact that it was a “mistake of the head and not 
of the heart.” Had Paul declared that he had been 
dishonest in his opposition to Christ and His people, 
it would be difficult for us to have confidence in him 
after he confessed a change of conviction. Being an 
honest man, however, so soon as he was convinced of 
his error, he renounced his life of opposition and es- 
poused the cause of Christ. So, while conscience is 
not an infallible guide, for it may be led into error by 
a fallible judgment, yet its dictates and decisions should 
never be disregarded. Herein lies the profundity of 
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ethical realities—that it is, after all, the inner motive 
and intention more than the overt action that deter- 
mines the moral quality. 

In our psychical outline it will be seen that we 
make conscience a complex faculty; it belongs to both 
the Intellect and the Sensibility. 

y. We will now consider it as a perceiving or cog- 
nizing power. It has a distinctive power to discern 
the right and the wrong and their radical difference. 
Under the subhead of the Intuitive Reason we find 
this unique faculty for cognizing moral distinctions. 
It is not like any other faculty, but has its distinctive 
function—the perception of right and wrong. In 
popular vogue the word conscience is frequently used 
in this way. We say, “My conscience recognizes such 
and such a course as right or wrong.” The conscience 
is more than a mere feeling; it perceives, cognizes, 
judges; else conscience would be a mere sentiment, 
and as capricious as the other emotions. No, it is a 
power of the Intellect, and therefore cognizes and sits 
in judgment in its own field. 

z. Next, we must look at conscience as a feeling. 

We often say, “I feel in my conscience that such and 
such a thing is right or wrong.” Sometimes we have 
this intuition of right or wrong without being able to 
give a reason. We even go so far as to say, “I do not 
know why, but I feel this course to be wrong.” No 
doubt there is, first of all, a faint perception, but the 
strength of the feeling is out of all proportion to the 
clearness of the perception, while the reflective judg-— 
ment is scarcely called into action at all. In these cir- 
cumstances the feeling should not be disregarded. It 
would better be followed, at least until more light can 
be obtained. This feeling we also call the conscience. 
Thus we find that conscience is a complex faculty— 
first, a percept, second a feeling..The word may be ap- 
plied\to both or either. To apply it only to one would 
be to do violence to the general usage of the word. 
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As a feeling the conscience is usually known as “the 
moral sense,” and may be subdivided thus: thé Sense 
of right and wrong; the sense of duty or obligation; 
am sense of approval; the sense of disapproval and 
guilt. 

How clear is the sense of obligation, the call of 
duty! We feel that we ought. What an imperious 
word is ought! We ought to love, trust and serve - 
God; we ought to help our fellowmen; we ought to be 
true to the best that is in us; we ought to be good and 
loyal citizens. Through oughtness the conscience 
speaks with the voice of authority. Men ought to 
cultivate a keen sense of the imperative character of 
the ought. 

After the mandate of the ought has been obeyed, 
how clear and joyful is the sense of approval! We 
actually personify the moral sense, and speak about 
being able to “look our conscience in the face.” On 
the other hand, when we do wrong, there comes no 
less distinctly the sense of shame and guilt, sometimes 
leading to remorse and despair. True, some men do 
wrong with scarcely a qualm of conscience; but, as 
a rule, this is possible only after a long course of 
wrong-doing, causing the benumbing of conscience. 
Then the conscience has become “seared as with a hot 
iron.” No man falls into obloquy at a single bound. 
Even the most hardened criminal no doubt often feels 
a sense of humiliation when he reflects upon his vile 
life. There must come moments when such offenders 
cannot “glory in their shame.” 

(b) The Will. 

As has been said, the will, per se, may not possess 
moral quality, but is rather that faculty of the soul 
through which the conscience acts and carries out its 
decisions. The will performs the following process: 
x. To fix the attention of the mind upon its subject- 
matter; y. To choose which of two or more courses 
it will pursue; z. To execute the decision thus made. 
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While this process, when analyzed, seems to be some- 
what complicated, in most cases the will acts with 
celerity and ease. Only in deciding difficult questions 
and questions of casuistry need there be hesitation. 

It is evident that the conscience would be a useless 
enduement if the will were not free. Only where 
there is a will in liberty can there be moral reality, for 
where there is compulsion there is no ethical quality. 
Liberty implies the power of alternate choice, and that 
is the essence of the moral. Morality and freedom 
are complementary and reciprocal realities. The for- 
mer lives in the atmosphere of the latter, and cannot 
breathe outside of it. 

No writer has insisted upon this truth more cogently 
than Dr. Adolph Wuttke, from whose work on “Chris- 
tian Ethics” (Vol. I, pages 13 and 14) we make the 
following quotation: 

“The sphere of freedom is that of the moral; what- 
ever is moral is essentially free, and whatever is free 
is moral. There is, indeed, an immorally-incurred un- 
freedom, but even this unfreedom is essentially differ- 
ent from the unfreedom of nature. He who, in con- 
tradiction to the Christian, as well as the universally- 
human, consciousness, denies moral freedom in gen- 
eral, and places even man’s moral activity in the 
sphere of unconditional necessity, may indeed give a 
description of the seemingly moral; but he cannot 
place upon man a moral requirement; in the presence 
of the must the should disappears. Such a denier 
would at least have to regard the contradictory and 
almost universal consciousness of freedom as also 
posited by unconditional necessity—thus surrendering 
all right to assail the same. . . . Where there is no 
freedom of will, there we speak neither of the morally 
good nor of the morally evil. Moral willing, however, 
is not of a blind, fortuitous, but of a rational, charac- 
ter; that is, it wills a rational something, something 
willed by God, and that, too, in a rational manner; or, 
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indeed, it wills it not; but also this non-willing, that is, 
the morally evil, relates, though negatively, to a 
rational end.” 

Another quotation from Wuttke is worth while 
(Vol. II, p. 46): “The moral freedom of the will is 
distinctly presupposed in the Biblical account of prim- 
itive man. ‘And the Lord God commanded the man, 
saying, Of every tree of the gorden thou mayest. 
freely eat; but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it.’ God’s injunction 
addresses itself to the free will of man, and requires 
of him moral obedience. When, now, man did that 
which was forbidden, he simply did the opposite of 
what God’s holy will was; and he thereby demon- 
strated in fact, though to his ruin, the reality of human 
freedom of choice. Scripture knows absolutely noth- 
ing of any other view of the true nature of man than 
that he was capable of freely choosing good or evil.” 

In later chapters of this work we shall explain the 
constraint placed upon the human will by sin, and also 
the plan that God has devised for its emancipation. 
For the present we find a firm basis for the ethical 
in the Biblical teaching on the profound subject of the 
freedom of the will. 

(c) The Motive. 

One of the most difficult problems of psychology 
and metaphysics is the problem of motives. The trou- 
ble rises largely from the desire of the human mind to 
pry into the innermost nature or essence of things 
and phenomena, which is impossible. If we were to 
ask the question, “What is mind?” or that other com- 
mon question, “What is matter?’ we would be just 
as much nonplused as if we were to try to define the 
essence of a motive. We can, at the most, only graze 
the surface. We would define a motive as the soul’s 
real reason for a moral act, its innermost, intrinsic 
reason. Martensen calls the motive “the ground of 
moral action.” It is just possible that in this case the 
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word “ground” is a little too vague and general. Mo- 
tive answers the question, “Why did you do thus and 
so?” The words, “purpose,” “intention,” “design” 
and “aim” are almost synonymous with motive. 
Another difficult psychological question is, What is 
the relation of the motive to the will? How can one 
be impelled by a motive that is strong enough to move 
the will, and yet leave the will free? Here it may be 
possible for one to get beyond one’s depths. Yet 
when we fall back upon our consciousness, we know 
that, whether we can explain it or not, we do choose 
freely among the several alternatives presented to us, 
and, having made a choice, when we review our action, 
we realize that we were not compelled to select as we 
did, but that we acted freely; while the motive of the 
act was really something off at one side of the will, 
and not the power behind or in the will—that is, it 
was the purpose we had in view in making the choice, 
the reason we elected as we did. So a close analysis 
convinces us that the motive does not enter so much 
into the essence of the will, but applies to the purity 
or impurity of our intention. However, we must 
eventually fall back on our consciousness, which tells 
us that we are free beings, and yet that we are actu- 
ated by motives in all that we do. We have a motive 
or purpose in every option, but that motive does not 
coerce the will, however much it may influence it. 
The practical interest of this subject lies in the fact 
that the motive is the very thing that gives moral 
quality to a deed. This leads into the very core and 
essence of moral good or moral evil. And here arise 
some interesting apparent paradoxes. A deed that may 
be wrong overtly may be right inwardly, because the 
doer meant to do right. He simply erred in judgment 
—‘‘a mistake of the head and not of the heart.” On 
the other hand, a good deed outwardly may be alto- 
gether wrong, because it was done with a sordid 
motive. After all, it is the intention that makes the 
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deed fine or unfine, as the case may be. Some people, 
who are not endued by nature with astute judgment, 
may commit a good many blunders, and yet at heart 
may be very good people. 

In fine, in searching for the essence of morality, we 
must arrive at the profound teaching of the Bible, 
which tells us that God looks on the heart and weighs 
the spirit; that, “as a man thinketh in his heart, so is - 
he”; that we should pray with the Psalmist, “Cleanse 
thou me from secret faults”; that at the last day God 
will bring to judgment every secret thing; that only 
the pure in heart shall see good; that the inside, as well 
as the outside, of the platter should be made clean. 
The inspired writer penetrated into the innerness of 
motives when he wrote this pregnant passage: “For 
the Word of God is living and active, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, and piercing even to the 
dividing of soul and spirit, of both joints and marrow, 
and quick to discern the thoughts and intents of the 
earte “(Heb. 4:12). 

Another interesting question is, What is the highest 
motive? In replying, we will again defer to Marten- 
sen (“Christian Ethics,’ pages 319, 320): “In Chris- 
tian life, grateful love to the redeeming God, who in 
mercy bestowed on us the beginning of felicity, and 
who will finish what He has begun in us, is the deepest 
ground of virtue, to which all other motives may be 
referred. When unmixed, disinterested reverence for 
the law, for the majesty of duty, is mentioned as the 
motive of duty (Kant), though we certainly cannot 
refuse our esteem to this motive, yet neither can we 
acknowledge it as the highest. For not the relation to 
an impersonal law, but only the personal relation to 
God Himself, can produce the most sincere motive to 
action in the kingdom of personality. Our whole 
Christianity rests on this, that we are beloved of God, 
that we have received from Him the forgiveness of 
sins, and are adopted as children of God; that He 
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Himself in baptism has established His covenant of 
mercy with us,—a relation of reciprocity, in which 
He, loving us, desires to be beloved by us. From this 
springs gratitude towards God and the Saviour, which 
obliges us to new obedience, and which is inseparable 
from filial confidence and submission to God’s will.” 

To enforce this idea we would add that it is pre- 
cisely what the Bible inculcates: “We love Him, be- 
cause He first loved us” (1 John 4:19). Following 
the above quotation from Martensen, this learned 
author goes into a profound discussion of the high- 
est motive, making many fine distinctions; but we do 
not think it necessary to follow him through the mazes. 
We simply add: If any one should contend that there 
is no such a thing as pure, disinterested love, either to 
God or man, but that all moral striving is based on 
selfishness, on the expectation of benefit, we retort 
that the asseverator of such a doctrine does not him- 
self know, from experience, what true love is. Did he 
know, he would also know that real Christians love 
God for His own sake, simply love and adore Him 
as the One who is supremely excellent and altogether 
lovely, and this love goes out to God from the heart 
without thought of benefits to be received. The Chris- 
tian loves and serves God without selfish calculation, 
simply because He is lovable and worthy. Let the 
Christian bear witness that this is true. In the same 
way true Christian philanthropy moves men to serve, 
help and comfort their fellowmen, even those who are 
unworthy but yet needy, out of pure, disinterested 
love, not that it is thinking of “the loaves and fishes.” 
Therefore we maintain, with Martensen, that the high- 
est motive is disinterested love, and that such a motive 
exists ; but it exists only in the truly regenerated heart. 

The question, “Would you love God if, after all 
your trust and service, He would let you perish?”’ is, 
in our view, purely casuistical, and even purile; a 
“tentative assumption” of something that never could 
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occur, and would be utterly absurd and obnoxious if it 
did. Do you ask why? Because, if God should act 
according to that assumption, it would prove that He 
was unworthy of love, and therefore no man could 
love Him. ‘The Christian’s very reason for loving 
God is that He is worthy, is good, kind, reasonable, 
supremely ethical. “But thou are holy, O thou that 
inhabitest the praises of Israel’ (Ps. 22:3); “Exalt 
ye Jehovah, our God, and worship at His footstool:- 
Holy is He” (Ps. 99:5). Note that the Bible bases all 
praise and worship of God on the fact of His holi- 
ness, His ethical character. 
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THE ETHICAL ANTITHESIS: SIN 
CHAP TE Ran 


SOME treatises on Ethics have little or nothing to — 
say of sin. Indeed, you will look in vain for the word 
in the indexes of some of these works. The Greeks 
knew that there was something abnormal in the world 
and in human nature; their consciences and observa- 
tion taught them that much; but they had no clear idea 
of sin as sin and of its innate and exceeding sinfulness. 
Whatever may be said of treatises that ignore or slight 
the fact of sin, they cannot be called Christian ; for the 
Christian Scriptures and all Christian theology have 
much to say about moral and spiritual obliquity. Re- 
specting the terrible and ruinous fact we call sin, we 
shall treat of its origin, its nature and its effects. 


I. ITS ORIGIN 


In a preceding chapter we have presented the Bibli- 
cal account of the origin of sin, and also tried to show 
its rationale (Chapter VII, pp. 96-104). To avoid 
repetition we refer the reader to the arguments there 
adduced. At present only a condensed statement need 
be made. 

(1) The Biblical Account of the Genesis of Sin. 

According to a fairly clear exegesis of Scriptural 
teaching the origin of sin in the universe was the 
transgression of the angels who disobeyed the will of 
God. That this occurred before the creation of man 
seems to be plainly implied. As moral beings, they 
were created with a will in liberty, a will at perfect 
equilibrium. This fact connotes the possibility of a 
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wrong choice as well as a right one. It also implies 
the necessity of a moral test at some point in the career 
and development of angelic beings. Just what the 
nature of this test was we can simply conjecture, but 
it probably consisted in the coming of pride and envy, 
inducing rebellion against God’s sovereign rule. 

There was no outward temptation, but the evil 
principle rose in the very depths of their being, and 
was cherished and encouraged there, instead of re- 
sisted, until the will made its decision; and therefore 
we have no hint in Scripture that the fallen angels 
are salvable. Perhaps the reason is that their inmost 
being was corrupted, the sin originating there without 
an external tempter; envy, hatred and sedition com- 
pletely took possession of their being, becoming so 
enmeshed and incorporated as to render them com- 
pletely reprobate. This fact will also explain their 
terrific malevolence as depicted in many striking pas- 
sages of the Bible. 

If this is the origin of sin—and we can find no other 
rational view— it will help us to understand something 
of the real nature of evil, namely, that its essence is 
not in matter, as Plato and the Gnostics taught, but in 
the spirit, which is the ground of personality. Indeed, 
in this respect the Biblical view denies one of the cen- 
tral errors in almost every pagan system—that evil is 
inherent and resident in matter. 

Now, so far as we can learn from the Scriptures, 
Satan, the leader of the fallen angels, filled with the 
spirit of hatred to God, desired to ruin man, the new 
moral being whom God had made and placed at the 
head of the cosmos. Undoubtedly the Bible teaches 
that he, Satan, was the moving spirit in the serpent, by 
whose blandishments our first parents were enticed. 
into sin. His acuteness is shown by his taking posses- 
sion of the creature that was “more subtle than any 
beast of the field which Jehovah God had made.” We 
may reasonably infer that Adam and Eve had been 
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impressed with the wisdom and subtlety of the ser- 
pent, before it was selected as Satan’s tool. In this 
way their interest and confidence were won by the 
serpent. Nor is it necessary to suppose that, prior to 
the advent of Satan, there was anything evil or sin- 
ful about the creature’s acuteness. It may have been 
naive, cunning and sly, and yet innocent. 

(2) Rational Basis of the Biblical Account. 

The Genetical story of the temptation is well wor- 
thy of profound study. Many questions arise in read- 
ing it, and some difhculties are encountered; but, on 
the whole, there are many more obstacles to reason 
in any other theory of the origin of evil. We must 
start with the one fact on which all thinkers will 
agree—that evil is in the world, bringing much grief 
and punishment in its train. Then the crucial ques- 
tion arises, Whence did it come? What was its ori- 
gin? Let us address ourselves anew to this most pro- 
found question of Ethics and Dogmatics, for here the 
two sciences overlap. 

First, it is often asked why God permitted the evil 
one to enter the serpent, and become a tempter to the 
progenitors of the human race. It is a question, too, 
that should not be flippantly dismissed. To toss it 
aside as a matter of mere speculative interest is almost 
as wrong as to hold it up to derision. Whether we 
will or not, the inquiry will arise in the mind. No 
question that occupies the serious investigator should 
be dealt with in a dictatorial or dogmatic way. At all 
events, in our day of science and thought, a mere ipse 
dixit is not apt to be regarded as sufficient and final. 
Therefore we shall treat the question with due sobri- 
ety and candor from its deeply ethical viewpoint. 

It has been seen (Chapter VII, p. 102) that a moral 
agent must have a test to afford the opportunity for 
the exercise of freedom. The ordeal must be strong 
enough to afford a real test, not mere play, and yet 
not so strong as to overpower the will. It is possible 
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that the mere presence of the forbidden tree would 
not have furnished a sufficient test of man’s freedom, 
seeing that God had forewarned Adam and Eve of the 
condign penalty that would be visited upon their trans- 
gression, and also that they had unrestricted access 
to all the numerous other attractive trees of the gar- 
den. However, if an inveigler should come, and call 
special attention to the inhibited tree, point out its 
beauty, suggest its value and desirableness for food, 
and insinuate that God had a selfish ulterior purpose 
in enjoining the prohibition, and wanted to keep them 
in ignorance of good and evil, so that He might con- 
tinue to domineer over them, then the temptation 
would form a real test of their freedom and faith. If 
this is true—and surely it may well be true—then God 
could not have acted ethically and yet forcibly pre- 
vented the serpent’s entrance into the garden. In some 
way it was better to foster and develop freedom than 
to make man an unethical being, one without positive 
moral strength. To be ethical, to be morally free 
and strong and heroic is probably “the greatest thing 
in the world.” It is so in our thought, finite though 
we are. Why should it not be so in God’s thought? 
The ethical is grounded in the very nature of things 
as well as in the nature and will of God. If when 
Satan entered Eden, God had interfered, and driven 
him back, He would have forcibly prevented the full 
play of man’s free will, and thus would have enjoined 
his becoming a truly moral personality. Hence, how- 
ever much man’s wrong choice would grieve God, He 
would not interpose; indeed, from an ethical view- 
point, he could not interpose. Can man learn to be 
brave, if he never encounters danger? or strong, if he 
never meets with trial? 

Is it not true, too, that sin seems to have a Satanic 
element in it? When we note the vicious, malicious 
and mischievous character of sin, and its persistence 
in bringing ruin upon everything it touches, we can- 
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not avoid the conclusion that there must be a strong 
and malevolent personality back of it. A mere ab- 
stract principle would not be so powerful nor so malig- 
nant. This, we think, is strong proof that sin is more, 
much more, than a mere fault or defect, and must 
have been brought into the world by a personality 
filled with malice prepense, namely, as the Scripture 
says, “the father of lies.”” The Biblical account, there- _ 
fore, gives an adequate explanation of the nature, as 
well as the genesis, of sin. 

As we have already seen, the same mode of reason- 
ing would justify God in placing the forbidden tree in 
the garden—or, if not in the garden, at least in such a 
position as to afford ready access to it. The test was 
in the form of a tree, because our first parents were 
situated in the midst of a real natural garden, and so 
no better object could have been selected to make both 
a physical and psychical test of a dual being like man. 
Had he been a ptrely spiritual being, the ordeal would 
have been like that applied to the angels; but man had 
both a bodily and a mental constitution. 

The Genetical narrative calls the forbidden tree the 
“tree of the knowledge of good and evil.’’ Some carp- 
ing skeptics have derided this story, because, they 
have contended, God here tried to put an embargo 
on the acquisition of knowledge. But that is not treat- 
ing the narrative fairly. It does not say that the tree 
was the tree of mere “knowledge,” but of the “knowl- 
edge of good and evil.” This makes a fundamental 
difference. If God did not want His people to have 
knowledge, would He so often in the Bible counsel 
them to seek it? “How long, ye simple ones, will ye 
lovesimplicity . . . and fools hate knowledge?” (Prov. 
1:22) ; “Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get 
wisdom, and with all thy getting, get understanding” 
(Prov. 4:7); “Also, that the soul be without knowl- 
edge is not good” (19:2); “My people are destroyed 
for lack of knowledge” (Hos. 4:6); “Add to your 
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faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge” (2 Pet. 1:5). 
Nowhere do the Scriptures approve and counsel igno- 
rance. 

Therefore it was not knowledge that God forbade 
in the Edenic prohibition, but a specific kind of knowl- 
edge, the knowledge of good and evil by actual ex- 
periment. Men often to-day pay too high a price for 
certain kinds of knowledge. What would be thought 
of a man who should eat poison merely to gratify his 
knowledge of its destructive properties, especially 
after he had been clearly warned of its baleful effects? 
Sin might be designated the poison of the ethical 
sphere. The. young man who sows his “wild oats” 
simply to find out “what there is in it,” has to pay too 
dear for his experience; for some day he will discover 
that’ ‘whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.’ Many a drunkard to-day merely experimented 
in his youth with intoxicating liquor. He wanted to 
“see for himself” whether it would injure him or not. 
He “had his fling,” he gained his knowledge, but to- 
day he is reaping the harvest in an inebriate’s thrall- 
dom and disgrace. No; God is too wise to want His 
people to gain their knowledge of the ruin of sin by 
direct experiment. So He duly and graciously warned 
our first parents of the dire results of disobedience, of 
tampering with evil. We are not to find out that evil 
is evil by taking it into our being, but by God’s solemn 
admonitions. 

Was man never to know the difference between 
good and evil? Yes; but first, by God’s warning; then, 
by gradual and normal growth in knowledge accord- 
ing to God’s plan, and not by the “short cut” which 
he chose. Had he established his character in right- 
eousness by obeying God’s will, instead of following 
Satanic suggestion, he would, by normal development 
in pure knowledge, have presently learned the dis- 
tinction between good and evil, and that without de- 
stroying his innocence, just as God and the unfallen 
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angels perceive this distinction. There was no need 
that man should take evil into his own being in order 
to discover that it was evil. Again we say that was 
paying too high a price for his knowledge. And the 
same truth holds to-day. 

Man’s free act in Eden, had it been right, would 
have transferred the holiness received in his creation, 
from the sphere of necessity to the sphere of freedom. - 
The righteousness conferred upon him by divine 
bestowment would thus have become his own, his very 
own, intrinsically his. As it was, his sinful choice and 
act converted the possibility of sin into the actuality, 
and thus made sin his own, incorporating it into the 
warp and woof of his being. 


2. THE NATURE OF SIN 


(1) According to the Biblical account of its origin, 
sin is, first of all, doubt of God, of His wisdom and 
goodness. It roots itself therefore in the psychical 
life, not the physical, proving how deep and balanced 
the Bible view is; for sin pertains only to the personal, 
which inheres in the spirit, not the body. 

Note, the first thing Satan did was to put doubt into 
the woman’s mind. See how subtle and insidious he 
was in his approach. First, he asked a question. No 
shrewder tactics could have been employed. A sug- 
gestive question is always the weapon of a sly in- 
veigler: “Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of all 
the trees of the garden?” In this very question he 
tried to raise a doubting thought. After her reply, 
he continued more directly: “Ye shall not surely die; 
for God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof your 
eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as God, knowing 
good and evil.” This suggestion, if harbored, would 
fill her mind with doubt of God’s good intentions. 
God, she would think, was withholding something de- 
sirable from her, merely because He was jealous of 
her acquisition of knowledge. It was the first step 
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in sin. Doubt of God constitutes the very essence 
and root of sin. “He that believeth not is condemned 
already ;” ““Whatsoever is not of faith is sin;” ““With- 
out faith it is impossible to please Him.” 

This is not yet the place to point out the ethics of 
Christian faith, but only of general trust in God. Is 
distrust of God unethical? Is skepticism merely a 
matter of intellectual conviction, or is it also an un- 
ethical condition of mind and heart? Our answer is, 
the latter. It surely must be wrong to refuse to trust 
God, and whatever is wrong is unethical. To trust 
the God who made and controls the universe, even 
when we cannot understand all His ways, must surely 
be the normal attitude of man toward his Creator and 
Preserver. To push the analysis further, there is 
something morbid and offensive about the mental state 
which says, “I don’t believe in God,” revealing pride, 
resentment, rebellion. The more you think of it, the 
more you feel that the normal attitude of the soul 
toward God is that expressed by Job when he said, 
“Yea, though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 
Suppose the patriarch, when his trials came upon him, 
had said, “God has treated me unjustly; I will never 
trust Him again!” would not that have displayed a bad 
and resentful temper? How much humbler, how 
much more self-controlled, was the disposition he ex- 
hibited! So all distrust of the divine existence and 
goodness is unethical. Compare the proud and re- 
bellious temper of the unbeliever with the humble and 
cheerful sentiment expressed by Cowper in the midst 
of severe trial: 

“Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace; 

Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 

Moreover, the history of unbelief proves that “the 
wish is often father of the thought”; that those who 
reject God do not, as a rule, possess high and en- 
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nobling moral ideals. Take “The Data of Ethics,” by 
Herbert Spencer, and nowhere does it rise higher than 
mere utilitarianism, never to the real heights of moral 
good and inspiration. It even falls below the ideals 
of ancient Stoicism at its best, which taught that virtue 
is so excellent that it should be practiced for its own 
sake. But Stoicism was not atheistic or agnostic. 
The world’s history proves that only Theists have real 
moral enthusiasm; hence atheism must be essentially 
unethical; it cuts the nerve of moral earnestness; it 
has no basis for ethical reality ; therefore the man who 
falls into the state of atheism and remains therein 
must have, in some way, done despite to the moral 
divine image within him. Outwardly he may live a 
decent life, but inwardly he has no vivid sense of the 
beauty and glory of righteousness. 

It may be said that there are occurrences in nature 
and history that cause doubt of God’s existence. True, 
there are things that are hard to understand; but 
therein consist the ethics and beauty of faith, which 
leads us to the mental and spiritual attitude of “be- 
lieving where we cannot prove” (Tennyson). Other- 
wise there would be no occasion for faith, for where 
there is perfect understanding faith can have no place. 
So, judging from the order of the world, faith must 
be so good a quality that God prefers many times 
to veil His ways for the purpose of developing it, 
rather than make a world where faith is entirely super- 
seded by knowledge. Think of it calmly for a mo- 
ment: God must be pleased when we trust Him; He 
must be grieved when we do not. 

(2) The next step in the primeval sin was the 
wrong choice—the choice of the world rather than 
God’s will. 

This, too, is part of the essence of all sin, showing 
how profound and basic is the Biblical account. God 
desires man to be in the world and to enjoy the world; 
else He would not have placed him here; but man is 
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not to make the world first in his affections. He is 
first to love the primary good, not the secondary. Note 
the circumstances in the beginning of man’s career. 
He was made by his divine Creator, placed in the 
world, and surrounded by everything that heart could 
rightfully wish; the loving will of God was clearly set 
before him, and he was given free access to all the 
beauty and good of the garden. Only one restriction 
was put upon him—the forbidden tree. 

That tree stood for the whole cosmical principle. 
In and of itself (per se) it was not wrong; for God 
did not mean to prohibit His rational creatures from 
attaining a knowledge of the distinction between good 
and evil; but to choose the world, the cosmos, rather 
than God and His holy will, and thus set up a rival to 
Him in man’s heart—that was the great and separating 
sin; the sin that uncentered man’s being. 

And is it not true that “worldliness” is of the very 
essence of sin? Hence Christ said so emphatically, 
“Ye cannot serve God and mammon,” and, “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and 
all these things will be added unto you.” Not that 
man should not have “all these things,” and enjoy 
them, but that he should not perfer them to the higher 
interests. While Christ says distinctly that we shall 
not serve mammon, He does not say that we may not 
make mammon serve us and our highest good. He even 
goes so far as to say, “Make to yourselves friends by 
means of the mammon of unrighteousness.”’ The simple 
significance of the forbidden tree in the garden was 
that man should not seek his highest pleasure in the 
impersonal, but in the personal, for therein the moral 
and spiritual have their dwelling. 

(3) Still another element of the first sin, and of 
all sin, is this: disobedience to God’s law. 

God had given express command: “Thou shalt not 
eat thereof.” This enjoinder should have been enough, 
for surely a finite creature ought to know that his 
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Creator and the Creator of all things would have true 
and infinite wisdom, and would issue no fiat without a 
good reason. Therefore to go directly against the 
divine command was the utmost presumption and 
pride, and was wholly without excuse. Herein lies the 
unethical element of disloyalty to God; it is setting up 
finite against infinite wisdom; it is “presumptuous 
sin.” Fix the attention upon the thought: Is it not 
right and rational that limited and derived beings 
should be obedient to the infinite Power that gives 
them birth and life? The true nature of sin is most 
clearly and trenchantly set forth by Thomas B. Strong 
in his excellent work (“Christian Ethics,” p. 212): 
“All evil is, in its final character, rebellion. . . . No evil 
anywhere is ideally inevitable: it falls outside the ideal 
order of the world: some one is responsible for it 
wherever it occurs: there is no evil that is not ulti- 
mately sin.’ And this view of sin, our author main- 
tains, is the Christian conception. 

(4) Sin also consists, as a next step, in the gratifi- 
cation of lust. In the first sin this will be seen to con- 
sist of three elements, involving the whole constitution 
of man. 

a. Of the sense. The woman saw that the tree “was 
good for food.” Here was an appeal to the bodily 
appetite which stands for all temptations on the physi- 
cal side of man’s being. We know that man to-day 
has a physical organism, and is often tempted by his 
bodily lusts. The original temptation is, therefore, 
in consonance with ethical realities as we know them 
to-day. Here is a story, the Genetical one, that walks 
on the ground; it does not gyrate far up in the air, or 
wander in the clouds of speculation and myth. Those 
critics and theologians who call this temptation in 
Eden merely an allegory, and attribute it to a purely 
psychical transaction, fail to take into account the 
whole nature of man, who has a soma as well as a 
psyche. They are one-sided and flighty. 
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b. Of the sense and psyche combined. The woman 
also saw that the tree was “a delight to the eyes.” In 
this part of the temptation we note an appeal to both 
the physical and the psychical principles in man. The 
fact that the woman could appreciate the beauty of 
the tree and its fruit, through her visual organs, 
proves that the zsthetic faculty was awakened within 
her. To-day men and women are ensnared in the 
same way—by an appeal to the mind through the 
senses. Attractiveness in any object enhances the 
force of its tempting quality. No one is tempted by 
the ugly, the disgusting, not even to the most sensual 
indulgence. To-day, as always, some of the most 
baleful evils are clothed in the most fascinating guise. 
It is even said in Holy Writ that Satan appears as “an 
angel of light.” Indeed, if Satan and sin came in their 
own guise and revealed their real nature, no one would 
yield to their solicitations. 

c. Of the psyche. The woman also saw that the 
tree ‘‘was to be desired to make one wise.” In this 
part of the temptation the appeal to the bodily senses 
is reduced to the minimum; the appeal is almost, if not 
quite, wholly psychical. The blandishment was to am- 
bition and pride, which are purely mental movements; 
they are solely within the soul. The sin consisted not 
in the desire for wisdom itself, but in the impatience 
and presumption in trying to take a “short cut” to 
wisdom by forbidden paths. Stealing knowledge is 
never justifiable. It is grand larceny in the spiritual 
realm. It was especially perilous to try to gain wis- 
dom, the knowledge of good and evil, by experimenta- 
tion, by actually tampering with evil; by voluntarily 
coming into contact with it. It was the first case in the 
world’s history of “playing with fire.” 

Now, these three elements, namely, the physical, 
the psychical and the union of the two, comprise all 
the forms of temptation that come to men to-day. In 
this deep and simple story we have a scientific classifi- 
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cation of sin. The primeval sin was an embryonic 
act. In it were involved potentially and seminally all 
the sin and all the sins of the world. 

To-day there are people who yield to purely sensu- 
ous temptations, living only materialistic lives, with 
just enough mentality to enable them to gratify their 
bodily lusts and appetites. Their motto is: “Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die.” 
Others are involved in sins that are partly sensuous 
and partly menta!, the two conjoined in nearly equal 
ratio. Still others, especially those who are swayed 
by moral pride, ambition and envy, are psychical sin- 
ners almost wholly. All of which points to the fact 
that sin has been inherited from our first parents, who 
committed the elemental and federal sin and projected 
it upon their posterity. Therefore both Ethics and 
Theology are correct in saying that “original sin” is 
inherited depravity. 

(5) From the foregoing discussion it will be seen 
that sin or evil had its origin in the mind, the soul, the 
free and rational personality, not in nature, nor in the 
body, nor in matter, as the Manicheans held. In this 
connection we cannot do better than to quote from 
Dr. Milton Valentine (“Christian Theology,” Vol. I, 
p. 427): “This ‘original sin,’ as a race inheritance, is 
intrinsically a moral fault. That is, it is not a mere 
physical corruption of evil, dwelling simply in the 
flesh, but belongs to the soul, as a sinful condition of 
the psychical nature, of the personal, self-determining 
ego that acts in intelligence and choice. The old Man- 
icheistic identification of the principle of evil with 
matter still appears in various phases.* But in what- 
ever shape it comes, both Biblical teaching and sound 
reason require its emphatic rejection. That sin is 
lodged in the mind, or exists as forms of mental ac- 


* As in Schleiermacher, “Christliche Glaube,” I, 361-364, and 
Rothe, “Dogmatik,” I, 300-302. 
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tion or state, is evident from various points of view. 
Biblically, the sin in which the fall took place was an 
act of the human will in deciding to follow a tempta- 
tion rather than a known divine direction. . . . The 
initial sin was an act of the choice. Moreover, from 
the very nature of sin as something for which there is 
responsibility, it must have its seat in the voluntary 
power. Mere physical ailment is not voluntary, and 
therefore not essentially sin or guilt.” 

It surely is a superficial view to make sin resident 
in matter or nature, and then call it moral evil; as it 
is evident that moral action can be predicated only of 
a free personality. 

(6) The Bible plainly teaches, too, that sin had its 
origin in time, and is not eternal, as was taught by all 
errorists who maintained the dualistic idea of two op- 
posing principles from eternity, such as Plato, the 
Persians, the Gnostics and the Manicheans. If evil 
had its genesis with angels, they were creatures of 
time and creation; and we know that the sin in Eden 
was committed after the beginning of time. To make 
evil eternal is not only un-Biblical, but also unreason- 
able, because then it must be a matter of necessity, 
and would not come under the category of moral 
obliquity; besides, such a view would lead to utter 
hopelessness as to its ever being overcome and ejected 
from God’s universe. 
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3. The Effects of Sin 
(1) Causes Moral Separation from God 
(2) Produces Moral Inability in the Transgressor 
(3) Introduces Discord into the Sinner’s Being 
(4) Renders the Sinner Obnoxious to God 
(5) Exposes the Sinner to Punishment and Ruin 


CHAPTER-X 
3. THE EFFECTS OF SIN 


Tue effects of sin are many, varied and calamitous. 
There may be some doubt about being able to classify 
these effects scientifically. Judging from the Biblical 
record of the results of the first transgression, we 
may find at least the following suggestive sub-heads. 

(1) Sin, being contrary to God’s nature and will, 
creates a moral separation between God and man. 
“Behold, Jehovah’s hand is not shortened, that it can- 
not save; neither His ear heavy, that it cannot hear: 
but your iniquities have separated between you and 
your God, and your sins have hid His face from you, 
so that He will not hear” (Isa. 59:1, 2). This separa- 
tion may be likened to a deep and wide chasm that 
cannot be bridged from man’s side. Using a figure of 
speech common in theology, sin was a fall from God 
and the good, and inasmuch as man had, by his sin, 
rendered himself morally unable, he could not lift 
himself up to God again. Thus if humanity is ever to 
be brought back into union with divinity, it must be 
through the love, grace, condescension and power of 
God. 

This sense of moral separation from God is evi- 
dent from the fact that the man and woman were 
afraid of God when they heard Him approaching, 
and went and hid themselves. The sinner always 
wants to hide from God. He ever feels a sense of 
guilt and alienation. At the last day the wicked will 
call on the hills to fall on them and hide them from 
the face of the Almighty. 

Thus sin is the same everywhere and always—it 
separates from God. Its first result in Eden was sem- 
inal and federal. It puts antagonism between God and 
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the offender from the fact that, by its very nature, evil 
is the antithesis and foe of the good. There can never 
be a truce between good and evil. Sin is something 
more than mere Hamartology (a missing of the 
mark), as it is called in Dogmatics; it is a positive, 
malevolent power, with a personality back of it. 

(2) Again, sin produces moral inability on the part 
of the transgressor. What an anesthetic is to the ner- 
vous system that sin is to the moral nature. Nay, 
more, it is the paralysis of man’s moral powers. 

The question of man’s moral inability belongs to 
both Dogmatics and Ethics, but its full discussion 
would perhaps better be left for Dogmatics. At pres- 
ent we need only to make the following distinctions. 
Scripture and reason and observation prove that man’s 
moral nature was not totally destroyed by the fall; but 
was so benumbed and corrupted as to render him 
totally unable to return to God by his own strength, 
to bridge the moral and spiritual gulf between him and 
God, to lift himself up to God from whose presence 
and purity he had fallen. 

The explications of Scripture are clear. First, 
through the mercy of God, the good in man was not 
entirely destroyed. He fell from God, but was not 
permitted to fall into the “bottomless pit.” Had he 
fallen so far, had the divine image been entirely de- 
stroyed, he would not be redeemable, and God would 
not have promised and sent a Saviour. Moreover, the 
same doctrine is proved by the fact that God called to 
Adam, and Adam responded to the call. All through 
the history of mankind, it is seen that his conscience 
is still more or less active. In every nation there is 
some good, for God “hath not left Himself without a 
witness in any nation.”” Were not man still possessed 
of some moral and spiritual powers, it would be futile 
and absurd for God to call to him, as He so often does 
in His Word. “Come now, saith the Lord, and let us 
reason together.” The patent facts may be put con- 
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cisely thus: When man sinned, he did not become a 
devil, but still remained a man, capable of doing cer- 
tain civil acts that have a moral quality, and also capa- 
ble, when God reanimates his deadened spiritual pow- 
ers, of accepting the divinely proffered salvation, grace 
and help. 

We are well aware of the difficulty encountered in 
trying to solve the problem of the precise relation be- 
tween God’s grace and man’s freedom. Perhaps no 
man can draw the line of demarkation between them, 
or point out their precise meeting place. Yet the teach- 
ing of the Bible is clear and positive as to the fact, 
even though it does not try to unravel the enigma. 
Let us note the practical teaching of the Scriptures. 

On the one hand, man is everywhere treated as if 
he were a free and responsible being; on the other, 
as if he were utterly incapable of saving himself. “Ye 
will not come to me that ye might have life;” “With- 
out me ye can do nothing.” Both representations are 
correct. Perhaps the truth lies somewhere near the 
following statement: In His mercy God permitted 
man, in the fall, to retain some of his moral powers, 
so that he could still perform certain civilly moral 
works, maintain a decent outward demeanor, live in 
some degree rationally even in a state of nature, and 
possess enough freedom to be responsible for his atti- 
tude toward God; but his morally spiritual faculties 
are so corrupted and paralyzed that he can do noth- 
ing to restore himself to divine favor and save himself 
from his sin, until God by His Spirit through the gos- 
pel calls those powers back to life. Thus he can in 
nowise merit salvation; neither can he of himself ac- 
cept salvation, but must be saved only by divine grace 
and power. He cannot exercise justifying faith until 
he has been enabled by regeneration to do so. How- 
ever, the moment the gospel call comes, arousing his 
dormant spiritual powers, that moment he begins to 
exercise his will, though feebly, until by and by, 
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through regeneration, the will becomes enabled, and 
he by faith accepts the salvation proffered him through 
Jesus Christ. 

Let us glance at the transaction psychologically for 
a moment. In the field of his self-consciousness may { 
lie man’s dead or paralyzed powers. Hence a man 
may be dead spiritually, and yet be a self-conscious 
being. If this thought is held firmly and clearly in 
mind, it will be of not a little help in deciphering cer- 
tain psychical enigmas in the realm of grace and sal- 
vation. For example, the apostle represents man as 
“dead in trespasses and sins.” By pressing the figure 
of death, transferring it from the physical realm, some 
theologians have treated man as if he were dead like 
a corpse or a block or a stone. But it is evident that 
spiritual death does not mean utter unconsciousness. 
Paul, who employs this metaphor, still knew himself, 
and knew that he was a sinner, before his conversion. 
He calls upon the Ephesians to recall their sad condi- 
tion when they were “dead in trespasses and in sins” 
(Eph. 2:1). How illogical would his language be if 
they were not conscious of the fact when they were 
in sin! Every converted man is willing to confess 
that, before his awakening and new birth, he was 
“dead in sin,’ unable to repent and believe, or other- 
wise do God’s will; yet he was often keenly conscious 
of his distressful state, bemoaned it, felt the guilt of 
it, and suffered the smitings of conscience because he 
continued in it. Further, the state of the eternally 
condemned is represented in the Bible as the “second 
death,” but it means the death of the good, not a con- 
dition of unconsciousness; for the wicked are keenly 
sensible of their punishment and doom. 

Let us therefore remember that, mysterious as it 
may seem, one may be spiritually “dead,” and yet may 
be vividly self-conscious, and therefore at least par- 
tially conscious of his lost and miserable condition. 
The great fact of self-consciousness was left in man’s 
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psychological makeup when he fell from God. This 
salient and all-important truth is stated in 1 Tim. 
5:6: “But she that giveth herself to pleasure is dead 
while she liveth.” Alive in one respect; dead in 
another ; alive to self-conscious pleasure; dead to spir- 
itual good. 

(3) One of the most disastrous effects of sin is 
that it imtroduces discord into the being of the trans- 
gressor. 

Before sin entered into the hearts of our first par- 
ents perfect concord and rhythm prevailed in their 
inner and outer lives. They were in accord with God, 
with nature, and with their own rational and moral 
being. By sinning, man left his true center of life, 
and strayed from his true orbit; for which reason he 
no longer revolves rhythmically, but jars and jolts. 
His life moves in an eccentric, not in a circle. 

Sin may also be compared to a foreign element in- 
jected into a perfect piece of mechanism, disorganiz- 
ing and demoralizing its operations. Therefore, as 
Christian theologians have again and again main- 
tained, in opposition to what is known as the Flacian 
heresy since the Reformation, sin is not an essential 
element of human nature, but a foreign and obtruded 
accident or factor. As man came from the hand of 
God he was good and holy. Then came the discordant 
element, sin, and disturbed and corrupted his nature, 
but did not become an integral and essential part of its 
substance. “But sin is not an inherent characteristic 
of human nature; it is an intrusion. De facto, it is 
universal; de jure, it has no title to be there” (Dr. 
D. W. Forest: “The Christ of History and Experi- 
ence,” p. 38). Hence God can elide the sin, and restore 
the nature to its pristine estate of purity. Therefore, 
too, Christ could come and assume human nature in its 
essence without assuming its sin. 

If a delicate piece of mechanism like a watch should 
receive a foreign element into the midst of its wheels 
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and springs, the instrument would be of little or no 
value for the purpose for which it was designed; but 
the skillful jeweller might remove the disturbing ele- 
ment, repair the damages, cleanse the dust away, and 
thus restore the watch to its original state and use of 
perfection. So God will restore human nature by 
removing the disturbing factor. Thanks be to God 
that, through His abounding mercy and grace, the dis- 
order caused by sin, disastrous as it is, is functional, 
not substantial. But, oh! what disorder and discord 
it has brought into the fine mechanism of the moral 
personality that God created. 

(4) Sin bears one more disaster in its train; it 
renders man obnoxious to God and exposes him to 
condign punishment and ruin. 

In its very nature sin is destructive. It must be so, 
because it is the very opposite of the good. It is the 
moral venom of the world. Therefore we are im- 
pelled to say that it would bring wreckage in its train, 
were there no positive penalty attached to it. With 
this idea agree many texts of Scripture: “Sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death” (James 1:15); 
“The wages of sin are death” (Rom. 6: 23) ; “What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also reap; for he 
that soweth unto his own flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption” (Gal. 6:7, 8); “Your iniquities have 
separated between you and your God” (Isa. 59:2); 
“They weary themselves to commit iniquity” (Jer. 
9:5); “Be sure your sin will find you out” (Num. 
32:23). Sin is moral disorder, anarchy, lawlessness, 
wreckage. 

Again, nothing is surer than that God always repre- 
sents sin and its consequences as something dire and 
calamitous: something, too, from which He is most 
anxious to save His people. See how His pleadings 
throb with solicitude: “As I live, saith the Lord 
Jehovah, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked; but that the wicked turn from his way and 
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live: turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways; for why 
will ye die, O house of Israel?” (Ezek. 33:11). 

Judging by these earnest and pathetic entreaties, 
there must be a sense in which God is helpless to save 
men from sin. He appeals, many times, instead of 
commanding. He represents Himself as “holding out 
His hands all the day long.” He gives voice to many 
expressions of sorrow that men will not “come to 
Him and live.” He is more anxious to save men than 
they are to be saved. Christ even wept over Jerusa- 
lem, when the city should have been weeping over her 
own desolate condition. God sent His Son not only 
to make expiation for sin in man’s stead, but also to 
proclaim, offer and urge salvation. Nowhere is God 
represented as being indifferent to man’s moral and 
eternal well-being. 

It is marvellous to contemplate—the infinite God 
condescending to plead with sinners to accept the sal- 
vation He prepares for and offers to them. What can 
it mean but that sin is so evil and bitter and perilous 
a thing that it arouses all God’s fear and solicitude? 
If this is God’s view of sin and its results, would it not 
be well for us to consider them seriously? The most 
unwise thing men can do is to “make light of sin.” 
We may well believe that God Himself cannot save us 
from its fell power, if we will not accept of His over- 
tures to give us salvation. If He were to save us with- 
out repentance and voluntary consent on our part, it 
would not be an ethical and spiritual salvation, and 
therefore no true salvation at all. But God is “not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance.” A 

This delineation of God’s loving entreaties 1s not 
inconsistent with the fact that God is angry with sin 
and will punish the impenitent sinner. The Bible says 
that God “hath indignation every day,’ meaning to- 
ward the wicked. While His anger or wrath is fre- 
quently depicted in the Bible, it always flames against 
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sin, and is never portrayed as mere petty resentment. 
It is righteous indignation against wrong. “If thou 
doest well, shalt thou not be received? If thou doest 
not well, sin coucheth at the door.” 

There are persons who find fault with the Bible 
because it depicts God as being angry with sin. This 
very criticism proves the weak and low conceptions 
that the critics themselves hold regarding the nature of 
sin. They look upon it as so slight an error, or 
offense, or lapse, that they think God ought to treat’ 
it as a mere bagatelle. Not so the view of the Bible. 
There sin is portrayed in strong colors as the one aw- 
ful crime and calamity that has blighted the world; 
the one thing that excites God’s wrath, and is the fruit- 
ful cause of all our woes. It is unalterably and fear- 
fully malevolent; it is maliciously bent on destroying 
the Good, on wrecking God’s universe and ultimately 
God Himself. In view of its malignant and destruc- 
tive character, the Bible is right in telling us that God 
is indignant against sin, and hates it, and “cannot look 
upon it with any degree of allowance.” This view is 
correct, for when we look about us, and read the an- 
nals of the world, and see the terrific ruin and devas- 
tation and misery caused by sin, we surely dare not 
make a mock of it. It is “an evil thing and a bitter.” 
“The exceeding sinfulness of sin” may well give us 
pause, and stir in us the kind of detestation that God 
feels toward it. 

Many people look upon sin as a slight fault, a mere 
peccadillo. Why make so much ado over it? But 
this is a superficial view, and is a sign of moral turpi- 
tude in the person who regards evil so lightly. No 
one who reads history and is acquainted with the 
human world as it is to-day can truthfully declare that 
sin is a mere lapse, an excusable missing of the high- 
est ideal. 

The exceeding sinfulness of sin is seen in our Lord’s 
errand here upon earth. “The Son of man came to 
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seek and to save that which was lost.” Everywhere 
His coming is described as a great sacrifice on both 
His part and the Father’s. Would the eternal Son 
of God have come to earth, assumed human nature, 
lived so strenuous a life in giving instruction and do- 
ing good, and died upon the cross as an atoning sacri- 
fice for the sins of the world, if it had not been His 
purpose to save man from a terrible catastrophe? 
Surely He did not come on a trifling mission. Know- 
ing the enormity of sin, “He emptied Himself,” and 
“took upon Him the form of a servant,” “and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 
If you wish to discover the real character of sin, its 
malevolence and power, look not only to Sinai; look 
also to Calvary, for sin put the Son of God to an igno- 
minious death. 

The fact that the most dire punishment is to be 
visited upon impenitent and unsaved sinners in eter- 
nity is palpable proof that in its very essence it is 
exceedingly heinous. On no other ground could so ter- 
rible a verdict be justified. Coming through the will 
of the moral agent, and being something that cannot 
be gotten rid of except by the act and consent of the 
will, God cannot save sinners unless they voluntarily 
renounce and forsake sin. If He did save them other- 
wise, it would be merely a physical and mechanical act, 
not ethical, not spiritual, and thus would not be a real 
salvation. Hence so long as men sin they cannot be 
saved. If God should admit them into heaven with 
their sins, they would still be essentially in hell, and 
would soon convert heaven into a place of the same 
kind. Therefore, if they do not repent and accept 
salvation in this life, they cannot be saved in this life— 
that surely must be so in the very nature of ethical 
realities. Whether they will ever repent and believe 
in the next world is a question that has been much 
mooted; but the Scriptures give no hope or assurance 
that they will. In view of these stern and solemn real- 
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ities, should we not take a most serious view of sin, 
and loathe it as God loathes it, and fall in with His 
gracious overtures of redemption? Since God has pre- 
pared a way of escape, should we not diligently and 
gratefully follow it? Thus we are introduced to our 
next main division, “The Ethical Restoration.” 


DIVISION V 
THE ETHICAL RESTORATION: REDEMPTION 


QUTEINE OF CHAPTER XI 


1. General Remarks 
(1) The Ethical Character of Salvation 
(2) The Ethical Method of Salvation 
2. Ethical Preparation for Redemption 
(1) In the Gentile World 
(2) In Old Testament History 
a. By providential care and direction 
. By special inspiration of godly men 
. By type and symbol 
. By moral precept and command 
By promise and prophecy 
. By a chosen people 
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CHAPTER Xi 
I. GENERAL REMARKS 


Tus grand division of our Ethical System requires 
a few prefatory statements, which, like all real and 
relevant matters of “Introduction,” are a vital part of 
the system and not something extraneous to it. 

The price of freedom is the possibility of sinning. 
Why it is so we may not be able fully to understand, 
but in all life and experience it is true that no great 
boon comes to rational creatures without some risk 
and peril. If a government is established on the prin- 
ciples of liberty, the risk of liberty running into license 
and disorder—and it is a tremendous risk—must be 
assumed. Hence in the world’s history more than cne 
free republic or democracy has been hurled to ruin. If 
free beings are to be created, the hazard of sin must 
be taken; either that, or no free, rational personalities. 
Men with low ethical ideals, with mere epicurean and 
utilitarian desires and appetites, might prefer a world 
of mere happy machines or automata or animals, and 
hence may think that God made too great an adventure 
when He created free moral agents; but those think- 
ers who value moral excellence above all else, who 
care more for real ethical good than for mere pleasure, 
are ever ready to “justify the ways of God to man.” 
It is an index of moral weakness when men find fault 
with God for creating man free and giving him an 
opportunity to exercise his highest and noblest gift 
and prerogative. 
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In the course of Biblical history it has been seen 
that the moral agent created by the Almighty abused 
his freedom, ate of the forbidden fruit, and thus 
brought sin and all its attendant evils into the world. 
This was the greatest calamity that could have befallen 
our progenitors and their posterity. It plunged man- 
kind into a state of depravity and consequent aliena- 
tion from the life of God, who is the source of all 
good. Sad and dire indeed would have been the condi- 
tion of the race, had God abandoned it to the state into 
which the fall had hurled it. But God in His mercy 
saw fit to interpose and prevent the full fruition of 
sin. He therefore provided a way of escape—the way 
that is known as the “Plan of Redemption.” Thanks 
are to be ascribed to God that He inaugurated and 
carried into effect this great and beneficent emprise, 
which in our system we have called “The Ethical 
Restoration.” 

The term “Redemption” means the same thing, 
though it bears with it the additional idea that a price 
was paid for man’s recovery. In this division of our 
subject, Ethics and Dogmatics must go hand in hand, 
else our system could not be truly called “Christian 
Ethics.”” It is impossible to divorce doctrine from 
character and life. Only a superficial view of ethics 
would lead to such a separation. Real and profound 
ethics enters even into the heart of faith, convictions 
and opinion. The man who says that “it makes no 
difference what you believe,” or, “One cannot help 
what one believes,” is, to put it mildly, a shallow, 
unethical thinker. While we shall not elaborate on 
the doctrines of redemption, we shall set forth as 
fully as possible their ethical import and character. 

(1) It should be carefully noted by every student 
of Christian Ethics that salvation, in the Christian 
sense of the term, is predominantly ethical. 

The angel of the Annunciation said to Joseph, “Thou 
shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save His 
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people from their sins” (Matt. 1:21). Paul in Titus 
2: 11-14 points out the true ethical nature and purpose 
of salvation: “For the grace of God hath appeared, 
bringing salvation to all men, instructing us to the in- 
tent that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly and righteously and godly in this 
present world; looking for the blessed hope and ap- 
pearing of the glory of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ; who gave Himself for us, that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself 
a people for His own possession, zealous of good 
works.” 

The very idea of salvation is that it is rescue from 
sin, from evil, from wrong being and wrong relations, 
from the one corrupting and debauching thing in the 
universe of God. Many people have crass ideas of 
salvation. With them it means merely deliverance 
from punishment, from hell, from eternal misery; or 
it is simply getting into heaven, somehow or other. 
But, while these considerations are included in the 
idea of salvation, they do not touch the real heart and 
essence of the matter. First and foremost in the Bible 
is the idea of ethical rescue and recovery, of being 
drawn out of evil, cleansed from its defilement, re- 
leased from its bondage and dominion, cleared of its 
guilt; then follows the idea of the impartation of a 
holy principle into the life, the restoration of the 
divine image of purity, the re-establishment of com- 
munion with the holy God. Whatever happiness fol- 
lows is simply the consequence of salvation, not salva- 
tion itself. Hell is only hell because it is the place of 
eternal sin. Could it be cleansed from its corruption, 
it would no longer be hell, but heaven. And heaven 
is only heaven because it is the place of eternal right- 
eousness. Could sin enter heaven, it would soon be 
converted into hell. The whole Christian conception 
of Soteriology centers in the fact that men are to cease 
to be and to do evil, and learn to be and do good. 
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Christ came into the world on an ethical errand, 
namely, to make bad men good and good men better. 
The precious doctrines of the Christian religion are 
not meant for their own sakes, but for their profound 
and eternal ethical value. And remember, this is not 
merely external ethics, but ethics of the inner being. 
Man must be made right in his heart, or there is no 
righteousness in him. 

Other systems do not essentially and integrally asso- 
ciate ethics and religion. In many of them the two are 
practically divorced at many points, so that it is well 
known that many very religious men are not pre- 
eminent for their uprightness of character and life. 
Indeed, some religions sanction evil in order to propa- 
gate their principles, as Mohammed commanded the 
sword to be used for the spread of his doctrines. The 
Jesuitical principle, “The end justifies the means,” 
prevails in many of the ethnic systems of religion, and 
in some corrupted forms of Christianity. 

Not so in the true Christian system. No man can 
be a Christian and at the same time harbor and prac- 
tice evil of any kind. “A dishonest Christian,” “a vin- 
dictive Christian,” “a persecuting Christian,” ‘a lasciv- 
ious Christian’-—all those are parodoxical terms. You 
might as well talk about “dishonest honesty” or “im- 
pure purity” or “sinful virtue.” Just so far as a 
man permits evil to rule his life, so far he fails to be 
a Christian. The exalted ethical requirements of 
Christianity are: “Be ye holy, for I am holy;” “Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in heaven 
is perfect ;” “Leaving therefore the first principles, let 
us go on to perfection;” “What shall we say then? 
Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound? God 
forbid! We who died to sin, how shall we any longer 
live therein ?” 

Salvation is therefore an ethical recovery and res- 
toration, or it is not Christian; and the ethical stand- 
ard demanded is nothing less than moral perfection, 
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which, though it is not attained in this life, is ever to 
be held up as the ideal for which the Christion man 
is to strive. 

(2) Another fundamental principle connects itself 
vitally with the foregoing: If salvation is an ethical 
transaction, the means employed for achieving it must 
also be ethical. That is, if God saves man, He will 
save him in a righteous way. To accomplish an ethi- 
cal salvation in an unethical way would be a contradic- 
tion, an absurdity; nay, an impossibility. 

For this reason God saves man, not by a direct 
act of mercy, pardon and rescue, but by means of the 
incarnation, active and passive obedience, expiation, 
resurrection, ascension and glorification of His only 
begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. To some super- 
ficial thinkers this seems to be a method of indirec- 
tion; in other words, a roundabout way. Their view 
is that God could have simply forgiven and saved 
man by a direct fiat or act of omnipotence. Not so! 
not so! For God to have waived aside the principle 
of eternal justice without atonement and satisfaction 
would have been a violation of an ethical law grounded 
in the very nature of a moral constitution. God, who 
is Himself the ground and source of the ethical law, 
would not have done that; indeed, we go so far as 
to assert that He could not have done it without doing 
wrong—a thought that is utterly intolerable to the 
Christian mind. This principle will be set forth more 
fully in subsequent discussions. Next we must view: 


2. THE ETHICAL PREPARATION FOR REDEMPTION 


(1) In the Gentile world there was a course of eth- 
ical preparation. 

This fact is patent from the sense of helplessness 
among the heathen, from the failure of their religions 
and philosophies to satisfy man’s longings for right- 
eousness and salvation, and from the general hope sub- 
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sisting, at least among the best of the pagans, for the 
appearance of One who would bring to the world a 
clearer revelation. The heathen religions all failed to 
deliver man from the dominion and cleanse him from 
the defilement of sin. 

It is well that God permitted a part of mankind to 
do its best—or its worst—in this way, to show the 
race its need of a Revealer and Redeemer. That the 
world must have undergone an ethical-spiritual prepa- 
ration for the advent of Christ is abundantly proved 
by the rapid spread of Christianity in the few first 
centuries of the Christian era. The visit of the Wise 
Men from the East, seeking the King of the Jews, is 
typical of the general desire for the coming of a Mes- 
siah. 

The large sway of the Roman Empire at the time of 
Christ, the general use of the Greek language, the 
making of the great roads and highways, the general 
peace of the world—all these are facts that are too 
familiar to need elucidation here. 

(2) In the Old Testament history a more specific 
preparation for redemption is to be seen. This fact 
may be classified as follows: 

a. By providential care and direction. The more 
God’s dealings with His chosen people are studied, the 
more it will be seen that His guidance was along ethi- 
cal lines, and thus constituted a steady and progressive 
preparation for their redemption from sin. When 
they “did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord,” He delivered them again and again from their 
oppressors. At epochal times He also raised up men, 
always selected for their righteous character, to de- 
liver and lead His people. Not a single movement 
occurred in this strategic history but had its plain 
ethical purpose. You might put it thus: the history of 
Israel is rife with Ethics. All God’s dealings with His 
people were pedagogical, and it was “in the fullness 
of time” that Christ came. 
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b. By special inspiration of godly men. Without 
stich inspiration they would not have known the will 
of God, which is always holy. The doctrine of the in- 
spiration of the Old and New Testaments can be de- 
fended and proved on many grounds, and is fully 
treated in works on Apologetics and Dogmatics. Its 
ethical rationale is justified in the fact that holy men 
were inspired, and that their message was always an 
ethical message, namely, a rebuke of sin, an advocacy 
of righteousness, a promise of One who would re- 
deem from iniquity and restore to holiness. 

That such a special revelation was needed is proved 
by the miserable failure of mankind, both Jew and 
Gentile, to realize the good and true without divine aid. 
Those who reject special divine inspiration fail to see 
its profound ethical necessity. As God has not seen 
fit to make a clear revelation of His ethical purposes 
through nature and reason alone—and the history of 
the race proves that He has not—nothing is more rea- 
sonable than that He should give a special disclosure 
of His will through inspiration. 

There is an ethical reason, too, why He should in- 
spire only a few men and not bestow this special gift 
upon ali men; for part of God’s plan is that men who 
have received His special light shall bear it to others, 
and thus become partners with Him in the evangeliza- 
tion and salvation of the world. God saw that this 
was the best way to develop the ethical character of 
rational men. What an ethically weak class of beings 
men would be if they had no part nor partnership in 
the recovery of the world! “And working together 
with Him, we entreat also that ye receive not the grace 
of God in vain” (2 Cor. 6:1). God may not need our 
help, but we need the discipline of helping Him. 

c. By type and symbol. In the very nature of man 
there exists a deep-seated need for having things re- 
vealed to him in concrete forms. The abstract is al- 
ways difficult to human comprehension. Therefore 
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God, in His accommodating mercy, nourished the re- 
demptive idea and desire in His people by various 
symbolical services and ceremonies. He taught them 
by means of object-lessons. All of those types that 
contain the idea of substitution and atonement kept 
alive the thought and feeling of their need, their 
inability to make reparation for their sins and to 
save themselves from their fell power, and their antici- 
pation of the coming of One who would fulfil all types 
and bring to pass the real expiation for sin. 

The command of God to Abraham to slay Isaac, and 
the subsequent provision of a ram to be slain in the 
lad’s stead—what a vivid way of pointing to the sacri- 
fice of the Lamb of God who should bear away the 
sins of the world! So with every animal and bird 
sacrificed on Jewish altars; so with the Passover; so 
with the sprinkling of blood upon the people as a sign 
of cleansing—all had a deep ethical significance to the 
people of Israel, in that they were thus constantly re- 
minded that sin must be atoned for ere it could be for- 
given. The idea of substitution and expiation is car- 
ried through the entire Hebrew ritual and history, 
entering into the warp and woof of their thought. 
With this agrees most beautifully the New Testament 
teaching, for Christ said, ‘““Thus it becometh us to ful- 
fil all righteousness”; “I came to fulfil the law and 
the prophets.” The epistles to the Romans, the Gala- 
tians and the Hebrews are permeated with this idea 
that Christ came as the Antitype. 

d. By moral precept and command. The whole Old 
Testament is pervaded with the ethical idea. It is re- 
peated with constant insistence—‘‘line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little, there a little.” In pre- 
vious chapters we have unfolded this thought. Here 
we would inquire: Is it not true that this constant em- 
phasis upon the righteous life would prove the best 
method of preparing the people for the ethical re- 
demption to be brought by their Messiah? It would 
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point to three phases of experience—first, the need of 
righteousness before God; second, the inability of man 
to attain it by his own efforts; hence, third, the need 
of a Redeemer. 

_e. By promise and prophecy. That an ethical Sa- 
viour was promised and predicted needs little proof, 
especially to readers of the Old Testament. The “prot- 
evangelium,” that “the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head,” was announced in view of 
man’s ethical fall and His ethical recovery. The sin 
offerings all emphasized the fact that an atonement for 
sin was necessary. The ethical element and idea is 
everywhere predominant. The fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah is not merely a prophetic biography of the Re- 
deemer, the Righteous Servant of Jehovah, but is also 
a profound description of man’s estate of sin, so deep- 
dyed that he cannot save himself, but must needs have 
Another who will be wounded for his transgressions 
and bruised for his iniquities, and with whose stripes 
he must be healed. The Lord would not lay upon this 
righteous Servant anything but “the iniquity of us 
all.” Ethical, ethical throughout! 

Again, the prophecy that “the Virgin” should “con- 
ceive and bear a son” connotes the idea that the con- 
ception of the Messiah must be sinless as well as 
miraculous. He must be a holy Redeemer. He is 
called “my righteous Servant.” Observe how all these 
prophecies keep to the fore the idea of an ethical re- 
demption. The whole Old Testament is rife with the 
ethical idea. 

f. By a chosen people. But what ethical justifica- 
tion can be given for God’s selection of a particular 
people to be the vehicles of His revelation? 

Here again the moral thought predominates. If 
there were no ethical necessity for this procedure, it 
would, we grant, be arbitrary and wrong. However, 
it stands to reason that God, by selecting a progenitor, 
Abraham, who was especially adapted for His ethical 
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purposes, and making the Messiah to spring from his 
descendants, who were especially guided by Him, 
could bring about better ethical results than by per- 
mitting the Redeemer to spring in a haphazard way 
from the general mass of corrupt humanity. All we 
need to do is to try to conceive of God having chosen 
another way than the one He selected, to be convinced 
that He acted with consummate and divine wisdom 
and ethical insight. Mark our Lord’s genealogical 
tree from Mary to Boaz and Ruth, David, Solomon, 
Jacob, Isaac and Abraham. On no other tree could 
the blessed seed principle of an ethical redemption 
have come to fruition. Try to imagine its having 
come along some other ancestral line. 

Besides, while “God moves in a mysterious way His 
wonders to perform,” He always moves with strict 
adherence to the highest ethical principles. He chose 
to select men to help Him in realizing the redemption. 
He does not redeem the human family by a mere act 
of omnipotence, but by a pure ethical plan. Instead, 
therefore, of coming to all men, or to mankind in the 
mass, with a general revelation, He elects a certain 
nation to whom He commits His oracles, and then 
commands them to bear the precious message to the 
rest of the world. Whether we understand it or not, 
this is the divine modus operandi. He might reveal 
Himself directly to every man, but He does not; He 
reveals Himself to a man here and there, and then 
says, “Go preach my gospel to every creature.” The 
same principle applies to other spheres than that of 
religion. In science, in invention, in pedagogy, in gov- 
ernment, one man in a million receives or conceives 
a new idea, then he disseminates it to his fellowmen. 

This is the rationale of Abraham’s election; of the 
chosen people of Israel; of Moses and all the proph- 
ets; of the thirteen apostles appointed by our Lord; of 
the institution of the ministry of the gospel. And who 
will say it is not wise thus to make men “co-workers 
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with God”? Thus “one man soweth and another 
reapeth ;’ thus there is a prophetic and apostolic suc- 
cession ; thus, when the redemption story shall be told 
in its completeness, it will be seen that all the redeemed 
are spiritual and ethical kin, all related through the 
vital seed of the gospel sown from man to man and 
from generation to generation. ; 

It was right that the Hebrew people should be en- 
trusted with “the oracles of God;” not to be kept self- 
ishly to themselves, but given freely to the world. 
The mills of our God grind slowly, but they grind 
“exceeding fine,’ and truly they always grind right- 
eously. 


OUTLINE OF CHAPTER XII 


3. The Ethical Redemption through Christ 
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Ethical Influence of His Display of Love 


CHAPTER XII 
3. THE ETHICAL REDEMPTION THROUGH CHRIST 


From the preparation for redemption we pass his- 
torically and logically to the objective redemption it- 
self. In this transition we notice a perfect continuity, 
not an abrupt and arbitrary break: The New Testa- 
ment grows out of the Old. The whole plan of God 
from the beginning to the consummation is an organ- 
ism. The preparation leads historically to the redemp- 
tive act. This idea does not preclude the view that 
God at strategic times injects new forces into the 
movement; it simply precludes the view that there is 
no progressive and organized plan in the method of 
God’s dealing with the human family. Redemption 
is just as much a part of His program as is creation. 
The Lamb was “slain from the foundation of the 
world.” Let us consider the objective redemption 
wrought through and by Jesus Christ. This will be 
treated under a number of sub-divisions, arranged as 
logically and historically as possible. 

(1) Nothing can be plainer than that an ethical 
restoration will require a Redeemer of perfect moral 
excellence. (Here we deal with the ethical phases of 
Christology and Soteriology. ) 

A sinful Redeemer from sin would be a contradic- 
tion of terms. Either we have no redemption or our 
Redeemer is morally perfect. Men must choose one 
or the other alternative. If the Redeemer had failed 
in one point in the redemptive course, there could never 
be a perfect salvation, never in all eternity. The Cap- 
tain of our salvation must be victorious all along the 
line; for a break at one point would dissever the whole 
process. On the other hand, a perfect Redeemer car- 
ries with Him inevitably a perfect salvation, an abso- 
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lute rescue from sin to a perfect state of righteous- 
ness. 

Sometimes, in opposition to the orthodox doctrine 
of the atonement, it is said that the innocent could not 
rightly suffer for the guilty and bear their iniquity. 
This is a superficial criticism. None but the inno- 
cent can atone for the guilty. The guilty, surely, can- 
not make reparation for the sins of the guilty, for the 
guilty have more than they can do to make reparation 
for their own offenses. Either “the just can suffer for 
the unjust,” or there can be no redemption, and there- 
fore no salvation is possible. But even in nature and 
human life we often see intimations of vicarious suf- 
fering, and they are always accepted as of value and 
efficacy. No one finds fault with the ethics of a moth- 
er’s sufferings for her children. And in all such cases 
it is not the criminal that makes the satisfaction, but 
always the good and pure. The same principle, though 
in a much profounder sense, applies to the substitu- 
tional atonement made by Christ for the sins of the 
world. 

Now, everywhere in the Scripture Christ is repre- 
sented as holy and perfect. He never confessed sin, 
though He commanded all other men to repent. His 
challenge to His accusers, “Which of you convicteth 
me of sin?’ still rings out to the world. In no case 
did He yield to temptation. Again and again in the 
New Testament He is portrayed as free from the taint 
of evil: “One who was tempted in all points like as 
we are, yet without sin” (Heb. 4:15); “Him who 
knew no sin, He made to be sin on our behalf, that 
we might become the righteousness of God in Him” 
(2 Cor. 5:21); “For such a high priest became us, 
holy, guileless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and 
made higher than the heavens” (Heb. 7:26); “But 
with precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot, even the blood of Christ” (1 Pet. 
1:19); “Who did no sin, neither was guile found in 
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His mouth” (1 Pet. 2:22) ; “Because Christ also suf- 
fered for sins once, the righteous for the unrighteous, 
that He might bring us to God” (1 Pet. 3:18). 

As a sinful being could not have made atonement 
for sinners, neither could such a being have upheld and 
fulfilled the divine law and thus made amends to a 
law that was eternal and immutable and yet that had 
been violated by man. Without perfect obedience the 
law could not have been maintained, nor could the 
demands of justice have been satisfied. But if the 
God-man, in His infinite grace and power, kept the 
law perfectly,aperfect righteousness has been wrought 
out, which God will count over to the credit of the 
sinner who by repentance renounces sin and by faith 
accepts the substituted righteousness. 

Thus from whatever angle we view the doctrine 
of redemption, the rational demands of ethics require 
a Redeemer of perfect moral character. 

(2) Next, we must consider the ethical justification 
of the Kenosis of the Divine Logos. 

In Dogmatics the doctrine of the kenosis is amply 
set forth. There are those who contend that the keno- 
sis pertained only to the humanity of Christ, who re- 
frained from exercising His complete glorifying power 
during the time of His humiliation. They maintain 
that there was no emptying and humiliation of the 
divine nature, because such acts cannot be predicated 
of the divine; but there was simply a humbling of the 
human nature, which otherwise would have been glori- 
fied at once, that is, as soon as the incarnation took 
place. 

This is a question for Dogmatic Theology to dis- 
cuss. At present we are concerned only with the 
ethics of the Kenosis, whether of the Logos or only 
of the humanity. What reason from the ethical view- 
point can be given for this sublime act of self-repres- 
sion and self-limitation ? 

It lies in a consideration of the depths of the weak- 
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ness and blindness to which mankind had fallen 
through sin. The only way by which such a being 
as sinful man could look upon God and grasp Him 
was through a limitation and veiling of the divine 
glory and effulgence. “No man can see God and live.” 
When our Lord on the Mount of Transfiguration al- 
lowed His divinity to shine through His humanity for 
only a moment, the disciples fell in a swoon before 
Him. At His arrest in the garden of Gethsemane one 
glance of His eye caused the whole company of offi- 
cers and soldiers to fall to the ground like dead men. 
These are simply intimations of the overwhelming 
nature of an unveiled theophany. 

Now, the kenosis was an act of loving accommoda- 
tion on the part of God to the weakness and limita- 
tion of man. Just as the sun must be veiled if we 
would look directly upon its effulgence, so must God 
veil His glory if He would come into saving and 
friendly touch with man in his sinful estate. As this 
act of accommodation was not obligatory on the part 
of God, it proves His goodness, love and condescen- 
sion, all of which are ethical attributes. 

(3) The next doctrine in the plan of redeeming 
grace to be considered is the miraculous conception of 
Christ and “the virgin birth.’ What is its ethical im- 
port? Its doctrinal significance and rationale are set 
forth in our apologetic work entitled, “The Rational 
Test” (Chapter VI), to which the reader is referred. 

The ethics of the virgin birth lies in the fact that a 
holy Saviour, “undefiled and separate from sinners,” 
was to be brought forth. As was seen above, a right- 
eous Redeemer was required to save man from his 
sins. Could such a being have been brought into the 
world by natural generation? Surely not, for the 
hereditary taint of sin would then have been trans- 
mitted to Him. Sinful parents could not have given 
birth to a sinless child. The conception of Christ, 
therefore, had to be miraculous that it might be im- 
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maculate.* Otherwise sin would have flowed into His 
nature by the law of heredity. 

Even a natural generation, kept immaculate by a 
miracle, would not have been sufficient, rational or 
ethical, because it would not have been a real i incarna- 
tion of the divine, a real incorporation of the human 
in the divine, and therefore not a real personal union 
of the human and the divine. Besides, that would have 
made Christ a dual person, which would have been 
an anomaly from the ethical and every other point of 
view. Therefore, if our Redeemer was to be both 
divine and human, and yet ethically normal and per- 
fect, the divine Logos must take from the virgin a por- 
tion of human nature without the accompaniment of 
human passion, and incorporate it in and with the 
Godhead in such a way as to make Him one person 
with both natures, divine and human. The union of 
the two natures must be so close and intimate as to 
preserve the solidarity of the person, so that the singu- 
lar personal pronoun could be used in all the acts and 
relations of the Being thus constituted. Ethics, like 
Dogmatics, demands a perfect union of the two na- 
tures in one person, without a consubstantiation of 
them. 

The fact that Christ was “conceived by the Holy 
Ghost” secures His ethical perfection; for every act 


* While we use the word “immaculate” here, the reader 
should carefully guard against speaking of Christ's con- 
ception as the “immaculate conception,’ which is a term in 
Roman Catholic theology, and is applied to the generation 
of the Virgin Mary. The Catholics hold that, while Mary 
was conceived by the natural process of procreation, God so 
intervened as to prevent the transmission of sin from her 
parents. There is no Biblical authority whatever for this 
doctrine; indeed, it is contrary to the plain teaching of the 
Scripture. The term “immaculate conception,’ having been 
thus appropriated by Roman Catholics, should not be used by 
Protestants in reference to the conception of Christ by the 
Holy Ghost. 
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performed by the Holy Ghost must be holy. The 
Holy Spirit took a portion of our human nature from 
the seminal substance of the virgin, separated from it 
all impurity, and thus incorporated it into the unity 
of the Logos, who*endued it with infinite merit and 
grace and potency, so that the incarnate Son of God 
could truly be called the Son of man, which means the 
Son of humanity. In Him was potentially the sub- 
stance of all humanity; and this humanity, incor- 
porated into the Godhead of the Logos, bore our sins 
upon the cross and paid the penalty of our transgres- 
sions. In no other way, save by the miraculous con- 
ception through the Holy Spirit, could the immacu- 
lateness of the Redeemer have been secured, and only 
so could Christ be constituted the Universal Man. 

(4) The miraculous conception was the mode of 
the incarnation of the Son of God, which is the next 
subject for consideration. 

Many convincing dogmatic and apologetic reasons 
can be given for the coming of the Son of God in the 
flesh (see Chapter VII of the author’s book entitled, 
“The Rational Test’’), but in this place only the ethical 
import of the doctrine requires attention. 

a. Condescension and unselfish sacrifice reveal a 
beneficient spirit or disposition, which makes the 
strongest kind of appeal to the human heart. In no 
other way could the Son of God have displayed those 
attributes so clearly and impressively as by becoming 
incarnate, dwelling among men, and at last immolat- 
ing Himself on the cross for their salvation. 

b. An infinite and absolute Spirit, such as God is 
in His pure Godhood, is more or less of an abstrac- 
tion to all men, even the deepest and most mysti- 
cally minded. Therefore God revealed His mercy and 
love and accommodation by coming out of the abstract 
realm into the concrete; out of the realm of eternity 
and infinity into the realm of time and space where 
man dwells. “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
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among us” (John 1:8). Thus, and thus only, can 
men readily apprehend Him. All persons, even the 
children, can form a clear conception of the incarnate 
Saviour ; they can see Him lying a babe in Bethlehem’s 
manger, a youth of twelve, a preacher of the kingdom 
and a worker of miracles, a sacrifice on the cross, a 
resurrected and ascended Lord. Most appropriately 
it may be said that Christ was God come to man in 
concrete form, making God plain to him. 

This view has a vast import for both doctrine and 
ethics. It is the normal method of pedagogy, passing 
from the concrete to the abstract, from the known to 
the unknown. Children and youth in the kindergarten, 
the primary school, the grammar grades, the high 
school, and even in the college and university, are 
taught many things by means of object-lessons. So 
God used the normal method in the incarnation; for, 
“No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath de- 
clared Him” (John 1:18); “God was manifested in 
the flesh” (1 Tim. 3: 16) ; “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father” (John 14:9). 

c. It was man who had transgressed the law of God, 
not angels nor any other kind of being. Is it not right, 
rational and consistent—in organic harmony with the 
nature of things—that the same species of being that 
had transgressed should suffer the penalty and pay 
the debt? How else could this have been done than 
by an incarnate God? For only God could assume 
humanity, unite Himself with it personally, endue it 
with infinite value, potency and sensitiveness, and thus 
fit it to be the bearer of all the sins of the world. 
Now, for God to act consistently and organically, not 
arbitrarily, implies the highest moral excellence and 
rationality in His character. 

d. As sin had wrought a breach between God and 
man—a deep and wide moral breach—man, who by 
sinning had rendered himself morally unable, could 
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not throw a bridge across the chasm. But God, being 
all-powerful and having committed no sin to cause 
moral disability, could very easily throw a passage- 
way across the gulf and come over to man. Or, to 
change the figure, when man sinned he fell from God, 
and could not lift himself up to God again; but God 
could easily come down to him. That is what God did 
in the incarnation; He came to man, took into His 
Godhead our humanity, and thus reunited humanity 
and divinity again, paid the debt of humanity by vica- 
rious obedience and sacrifice, then bore our humanity 
to God’s right-hand of power, glorified it, and came 
again in His real presence to be with His people “al- 
way, even to the end of the world’; and therefore, 
when we are joined to Christ by regeneration and 
faith, our humanity is reunited to God. It is done 
organically, not mechanically. This is right and 
rational; therefore ethical in the highest sense. The 
plan of redemption is vitalized at every point. 

e. Another profound reason for the divine incarna- 
tion is that we are human. We are not angelic, not 
divine, but human, and are so by creation; therefore 
we crave human sympathy, human love. Could the 
divine Son of God have gotten so near to our human 
need in any other way as by “becoming flesh”; by 
taking into His being our very nature? This was the 
right, rational and organic way; therefore the ethical 
way. 

f. A real atonement had to be made to uphold the 
honor and dignity of the moral law, and satisfy the 
claims of outraged justice. No makeshift, or mechan- 
ical device, or expedient would make the wrong right. 
The very nature of a righteous law demands repara- 
tion. For God to have pardoned sin and saved the sin- 
ner without reparation to justice would have been 
casting contempt on His own moral constitution and 
government. Therefore, we repeat, a real atonement 
and expiation had to be made. 
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Now, think of it for a moment: the only kind of 
being who could rightfully and completely render an 
equivalent for the sins of the whole world—-sins, too, 
against an infinite God—was a being who was of in- 
finite value and endowed with infinite power to en- 
dure. If you think of the infinite Logos—who “was 
with God, and who was God”—assuming in potential 
form the totality of humanity in the Virgin Mary, 
giving it infinite value and enduring grace, you will 
see that a sacrifice and a substitution of infinite qual- 
ity and merit was offered once for all by our divine- 
human Saviour and Lord. This is the only doctrine 
that will meet all the ethical requirements of the case. 

(5) Christ came primarily to make atonement for 
sin. However, as part of the plan of redeeming grace, 
and an essential part, He also set man an example. 

The apostle calls Him our “Exemplar.” This might 
be urged as another reason for His coming in the flesh 
—that He might show us how to live our human life 
in the midst of a wicked and perverse world. “An 
ounce of example is worth a pound of precept.” God 
has given many commandments and precepts in His 
Word, and all are necessary and good; but if He had 
stopped there, we would still feel the need of a con- 
crete example, a copy showing us how to live. 

In His condescension and mercy God, in the person 
of His Son, assumed our nature, dwelt among us, and 
lived before us the “Model Life.” Where is there a 
Christian who has not been inspired to moral and 
spiritual endeavor by the shining example of Christ? 
Next to the cogency of the appeal made by His unself- 
ish sufferings for the world comes the appeal made 
by His holy life in the midst of a world of sin and 
temptation. 

(6) Then, there is the influence and appeal of His 
display of love and self-sacrifice. 

The so-called “moral influence theory” of the atone- 
ment is a heresy that has done much harm; for it 
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makes Christ’s sacrifice on the cross merely spectac- 
ular, and reduces the whole plan of redemption to a 
mere mechanical contrivance. It is contrary to God’s 
Word, which says: “And the Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all” (Isa. 53:6); “Whom God set 
forth to be a propitiation, through faith, in His blood, 
to show His righteousness in the passing over of the 
sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God” (Rom. 
3:25); “And He is the propitiation for our sins; and 
not for ours only, but also for the whole world” (1 
John 2:2). 

However, if Christ really suffered and sacrificed 
in our behalf, and thus made an actual atonement for 
our sins, and did this because it was necessary for our 
salvation, how impressive becomes the moral influ- 
ence of His life and death of self-abnegation! Noth- 
ing so melts the heart as unselfish sacrifice. Perhaps 
more sinners have been brought to real repentance 
and faith through the “old, old story of Jesus and His 
love” than in any other way. But it must be remem- 
bered that this appeal is potent only if Christ made a 
real sacrifice, really took our place, really suffered the 
penalty of our sins in our stead. It must not have 
been done for mere effect. That would rob it of all 
value. There is no preaching that is so effective as the 
preaching of the cross; for the cross stands for the 
unselfish, disinterested sacrifice of the Son of God 
in man’s behalf. 
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Ethical Value of the Real Ubiquity of Christ in 
His whole Divine-human Person 


CHAPTER XIII 


(7) The ethical need and significance of Christ's 
vicarious atonement. 

It should be said here that the plan of redemption 
had its origin in the Jove of God. Biblical teaching is 
clear on this point: ‘God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son,” etc. All the passages 
which speak of God’s sending His Son to save the 
world may here be cited. It was not one attribute of 
God that devised the wise and gracious plan, but it 
must have sprung from the depths of God’s love for 
man. Therefore He determined Himself to bear the 
burden and pay the penalty of man’s transgression. 
It must not be thought that the Son alone made sacri- 
fice; the whole Godhead shared in the gracious and 
loving immolation.* 

Right here is where many people become superficial 
in forming a conception of divine love and pardon. 
“Why did not God simply forgive and save man by a 
pure and direct act of mercy? If He loved man, why 
did He not show His love by simply forgiving him, 
on condition of repentance and faith in the divine 
goodness?” 

Such a view looks simple on the face of it. How- 


*In this connection I cannot refrain from calling attention 
to a remarkable little book, by Dr. Henry C. Mabie, entitled, 
“The Divine Reason of the Cross: A Study of the Atonement 
as the Rationale of our Universe” (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York and Chicago, $1.00 net). It is a powerfully rea- 
soned presentation of the Biblical and orthodox doctrine of 
the atonement, and is written in a most engaging epigram- 
matic style. We would call particular attention to the fact 
that Dr. Mabie proves that the redemption through Christ 
is a cosmical redemption. Read Col. 1:19, 20, and Rom. 8: 
18-23. Dr. Mabie is especially cogent in showing that the whole 
Godhead atoned for sin. 
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ever, a little thought will reveal its lack of ethical ap- 
preciation and depth. It must be remembered that an 
absolute moral Being must possess all the ethical attri- 
butes in infinite measure, affluence and potency. He 
must therefore be infinitely righteous and just as well 
as infinitely beneficent. His infinite attributes must 
also be in perfect balance and unity. There can be 
no schism in a perfect and absolute God. Let every 
thinker ask himself this question, Could God have set 
aside one infinite attribute by the arbitrary exercise of 
another? Metaphysically this would be impossible; 
ethically it would be wrong. What would have be- 
come of God’s righteousness, His righteous govern- 
ment, yea, of God Himself, had He simply, by a wave 
of His omnipotent hand, brushed aside His jus- 
tice? Nay, God’s ethical being and government can 
be preserved only by the complete sustentation and 
co-ordination of all His infinite perfections. The plan 
of redemption by the Incarnate Logos lies deep in the 
very ethical depths of God’s nature. It is not a mere 
expedient; not merely a caprice, even a caprice of 
love; it is grounded in ethical necessity, and is love’s 
righteous way of redeeming man. For the sake of 
brevity and clearness, let us meditate upon the ethical 
status of the substitutional atonement in a series of 
propositions : 

a. Man had transgressed God’s holy law; b. Divine 
justice should punish the sinner, else the righteous 
government of God could not be upheld and respected ; 
c. But divine love yearns over man and desires to 
save him; d. The Eternal Son, at the behest of Divine 
love and mercy, assumes human nature, reveals God’s 
loving character and desire therein, and becomes man’s 
Substitute before the law; e. By His active and pas- 
sive obedience He satisfied the claims of divine justice, 
rendering a full equivalent for the penalty to be visited 
upon the offenders, which He could do because He 
was God as well as man; f. Thus He upholds the di- 
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vine government in righteousness, satisfies the claims 
of justice, and shows to men and angels that the holy 
law cannot be trampled upon with impunity; g. Thus, 
too, the divine love, mercy and grace can save man 
from the power and consequences of sin, and save him 
righteously. According to this plan, justice and mercy 
meet at the cross and kiss each other. All the ethical 
realities and relations are satisfied. Dr. Henry C. 
Mabie (“The Divine Reason of the Cross’) says 
profoundly that “the two polarities of holiness and 
love in God” are sustained and reconciled by the 
atonement of God-in-Christ. Every man who really 
wants to be saved wants to be saved in a righteous 
way, for he knows that there can be no other true sal- 
vation. 

(8) Aside from their doctrinal significance, the 
resurrection, ascension and intercession of Christ have 
profound ethical implications. 

By means of the resurrection and ascension the 
entire humanity of Christ was made a living, exalted 
and glorified humanity, and therefore whatever ethi- 
cal and other properties it possesses will be organi- 
cally imparted to our humanity by direct contact 
through regeneration and faith. The ethical need of 
eternal intercession consists in the fact that justice 
would ever punish the offender, but Christ’s sacrifice 
always stands as a reminder that the righteous de- 
mands of justice have once for all been satisfied. 
This is not to be thought of as an eternal strain be- 
tween divine mercy and justice, but as the most per- 
fect and loving reconciliation between them—these 
“two polarities in God’—through the atonement of 
Christ, which is ever present by means of the interces- 
sion at God’s right hand (Heb. 7:25). Let it be re- 
membered that the atoning sacrifice of Christ, where- 
by justice was satisfied, and man, the sinner, justified 
and saved, will be an ever-present fact and influence 
in the eternal realm. The redeemed will ever know 
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the source and means of their redemption. This is the 
meaning of the intercession of Christ at the right 
hand of power. 

With this principle agrees the teaching of the Holy 
Word; for all ascriptions of praise given to God, the 
Father, are also given to the Lamb forever and ever 
(Rev. 7:10). This constant remembrance of Christ’s 
sacrifice as the winning and winsome cause of re- 
demption is set forth in glowing terms of praise in the 
jubilate: “Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to 
receive the power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, 
and honor, and glory, and blessing. And every created 
thing which is in the heaven, and on the earth,and under 
the earth, and on the sea, and all things that are in 
them, heard I saying, Unto Him that sitteth on the 
throne, and unto the Lamb, be the blessing, and the 
honor, and the glory, and the dominion, forever and 
ever.” Again, the saints always bear in mind the 
method of their deliverance and purification from sin: 
“These are they that have come out of the great tribu- 
lation, and they have washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb” (Rev. 7: 14). 
They also know that all victory came in the same way: 
“And they overcame him, because of the blood of the 
Lamb and because of the word of their testimony” 
(Rev. 12:11). “And they sing the song of Moses, the 
servant of God, and the song of the Lamb” (Rev. 
15:3). The Church is called the Lamb’s wife (Rev. 
21:9). Thus it will be seen that the atoning sacrifice 
is an ever-present fact before the redeemed in eternity, 
standing there a glorious intercession to give them as- 
surance that they can never be punished for their sins, 
but have been purchased by divine expiation. 

“Arise, my soul, arise, 

Shake off thy guilty fears; 
The bleeding Sacrifice 

In my behalf appears; 


Before the throne my Surety stands, 
My name is written on His hands. 
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“He ever lives above 
For me to intercede; 
His all-redeeming love, 
His precious blood to plead; 
His blood atoned for all our race, 
And sprinkles now the throne of grace. 


“Five bleeding wounds He bears, 
Received on Calvary; 
They pour effectual prayers, 
They strongly speak for me; 
Forgive him, oh! forgive, they cry, 
Nor let that ransomed sinner die.” 


(9) In Lutheran theology the doctrine of the real 
ubiquity of the whole divine-human Person of Christ 
is constantly and positively taught. 

It is based on the plain teaching of the Scriptures. 
The doctrine is that, once the incarnation of the Logos 
has been accomplished, the two natures are never sep- 
arated. Jesus always spoke of Himself in the first 
person singular, whether an act of His was done 
through the human or the divine nature. Never for a 
moment did He express the faintest hint that He was 
conscious of a dual personality, or a disruption or 
partition of His two natures. He says, “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even to the end of the world;” “I will not 
leave you desolate; I will come to you;” “In that day 
(referring to the outpouring of the Holy Spirit) ye 
shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and 
I in you;” “He that loveth me shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myself 
unto him ;” “And my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him.” Paul 
teaches the same blessed doctrine: “Christ in you, the 
hope of glory;” “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me;”’ “I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth 
me.” 

Note that in all these passages Christ is spoken of 
as a single personality. Christ is not and cannot be 
divided. He is not partly in heaven and partly on 
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earth. He teaches clearly that the Father and the 
Holy Spirit will be present with His disciples; He as- 
serts no less clearly that He also will be present with 
them. Therefore He must be present in both natures, 
or He would not be Christ; He would be only the 
Logos, and such a presence would in nowise be differ- 
ent from that of the Old Testament. Paul solves the 
whole problem for us when he says: “He that de- 
scended is the same also that ascended far above all 
the heavens, that He might fill all things” (Eph. 4: 10) ; 
the meaning of which is that, in His exaltation and 
glorification, He became transcendent that He might 
become immanent. This statement should create no 
difficulty in the Christian mind, for the inspired apostle 
says that “in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily” (Col. 2:9).* 

Now, what is the ethical value of this noble and 
comforting doctrine of “the real presence’? Much 
every way. It brings into the life and experience of 
the believer the holy Person of the divine-human Sa- 
viour in a most real and intimate way. It is the pres- 
ence of the very Christ who toiled and suffered here 
on earth; who entered into our every human experi- 
ence in an actual way, because He was truly human; 
who “was tempted in all points like as we are,” and 
who therefore can be “touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities.” It is the Christ, too, who died upon 
the cross for us, and who rose again on the third day. 

Surely the experience of such a presence must have 


* The above discussion of the ubiquity of Christ’s human 
nature really belongs to the science of Dogmatics, and is 
introduced here simply to lead up to its ethical import. In 
Lutheran Dogmatic Theology the glorious doctrine of the 
communicatio tdiomatum, especially the genus majestaticum, 
is introduced to elucidate, as far as possible, this doctrine of 
Christ’s personal ubiquity or “real presence.” (See the 
“Formula of Concord,” Schmid’s “Doctrinal Theology of the 
Lutheran Church,” Jacobs’ “Summary of the Christian Faith,” 
or any other standard work on Lutheran Theology.) 
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a most salutary effect upon the believer. It must give 
him a rich and full assurance. There must be between 
the divine-human Saviour and the human believer a 
most cordial bond of sympathy and fellowship. And 
can anyone live in the constant presence of so holy a 
personality without continual aspiration aiter holi- 
ness and without feeling His holy influence? 

Many Christians have a more or less meager experi- 
ence, because their faith accepts only the presence of 
the Holy Spirit as Christ’s proxy. Is it any wonder 
that their lives are a constant strain, an unsatisfied 
longing, instead of complete and overflowing peace, 
comfort and joy? It is no wonder, for they try to 
satisfy themselves with the presence of the Holy 
Spirit only, when God wants them to realize the per- 
sonal presence of the whole Trinity, including that 
of the incarnate Son and Saviour. Some of them may 
declare that when they accept the Holy Spirit, they 
accept the whole Trinity and Christ. Nevertheless, 
they are ever thinking of Christ’s humanity as if it 
were far away in the heavens, and do not realize in 
their faith and experience that Jesus, who was the 
incarnate Redeemer, is present here on earth in His 
whole being. No fact of revelation is more pregnant 
with ethical power and possibility than that of the 
constant presence of Jesus, the Christ, the Holy One 
of God, the Friend of sinners. It is a doctrine that 
should ever be fervently proclaimed to the Church and 
the world. The human heart longs for the presence 
of the God who became man. By virtue of the very 
fact that men are human, they crave fellowship with 
a human God and Saviour, as well as with one who 
is divine. Only that faith which receives Christ Him- 
self into most personal fellowship will experience 
“fulness of joy,” and “the peace of God which pass- 
eth all understanding.” The experience of the real 
presence makes Christ our loving Companion as well 
as our omnipotent Redeemer. 
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4. Application of Redemption 
(1) The Ethical Agent: the Holy Spirit 
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a. His Moral Depravity 
b. His Actual Offenses 
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d. His Relation to the Law 
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CHAPTER XIV 
4. APPLICATION OF REDEMPTION 


In redemption Christ did His gracious work for 
man. That He also does a gracious work im man by 
His own person is proved by the doctrine of His 
ubiquity, which was explained in the last chapter. 
“Christ_in_you, the hope of glory,’ furnishes proof 
that Jesus in His own person dwells in our hearts, and 
is our intimate Friend and Companion. 

But there is something that Christ, the Second 
Person of the Trinity, does not do; He does not di- 
rectly apply redemption and work regeneration in the 
hearts of mén. For His own wise reasons He dele- 
gates that function to the Third Person of the Trinity, 
the Holy Spirit. The rationale of this doctrine be- 
longs to the sphere of Dogmatics. Here we will sim- 
ply accept the findings of Dogmatics, confining our dis- 
cussion to the ethical implications of the doctrine.* 

(1) The ethical agent applying redemption 1s the 
Holy Spirit. 

Our ethical interest in this doctrine centers in the 
fact that He who accomplishes this gracious work in 
us is the Holy Spirit, who, from His very nature, must 
perform a holy office, must beget an ethical life, must 
impart a new ethical principle, and work an ethical 
change. Thus the new life of the believer cannot be 
otherwise than righteous. If a professed faith in 
Christ does not improve a man’s conduct, we may 
rest assured that his profession is not genuine; for a 


* For the reasons why regeneration is assigned specifically 
to the Holy Spirit, and is not performed by the Father or 
the Son, see the author’s “The Rational Test,’ Chapter IX. 
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“tree is known by its fruit.”” To enfore this truth we 
give a beautiful quotation from Amiel, who says, re- 
ligion is “a life, mystical in its root and practical in 
its fruits, a communion with God, a love that radiates, 
a force which acts, a happiness which overflows.” 

(2) That the Holy Spirit employs means in apply- 
ing the objective redemption’ is another doctrine of 
Theology. The means of grace thus employed are the 
‘Word and the Sacraments. 

That these means are holy must follow from the 
fact that the Holy Spirit originally inspired the Word 
and that Christ Himself instituted the sacraments, 
and that they are rendered effective only in connection 
with the Holy Spirit. More than that, an examina- 
tion of the Word will prove that all its principles, 
teachings and commandments—its very content—are 
good and righteous. Everywhere they uphold and 
command righteousness. 

So likewise the sacraments have a holy content. 
Through baptism the holy life and principle of re- 
generation are implanted, and this must, if properly 
nurtured, issue in a good life. Through the Lord’s 
Supper the glorified body and blood of Christ are com- 
municated, and they are a holy nutriment, being filled 
with the fulness of God, and thus nurturing the right- 
eous life implanted in baptism. 

(3) It now becomes our province to deal with the 
unethical subject of redemption, namely, man. (In 
Dogmatics the scientific term for the treatment of sin 
is called Hamartology. ) 

a. As descendants of sinful progenitors, all men are 
“shapen in iniquity” and “conceived in sin.” That a 
carnal nature is inherited is taught again and again 
in the Holy Scriptures. Psalm 51:5, already cited, 
proves this. So likewise 1 John 1:8, “If we say we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us,” plainly implies our innate depravity. Paul was 
vividly conscious of an inner schism, and he posits it 
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correctly : “For I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, 
dwelleth no good thing; for to will is present with me, 
but to do that which is good is not. For the good 
which I would I do not; but the evil which I would not, 
that I practice. But if what I would not that I do, 
it is no more I that do it, but sin which dwelleth in 
me. I find then the law that to me who would 
do good, evil is present. For I delight in the law of 
God after the inward man; but I see a different law 
in my members warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity under the law of sin 
which is in my members” (Rom. 7: 18-23). This is pro- 
found introspection. Paul was a man who knew him- 
self. His insight into his own being was not so shal- 
low as that of many persons even to-day who, in Pela- 
gian self-satisfaction, think of themselves more highly 
than they ought to think. 

In brief, the whole plan of redemption implies that 
man is lost in sin, is “dead in trespasses and sins,” is 
so weakened and corrupted by sin that he cannot save 
himself. Why should Christ have come at all if man 
is able to save himself? And what is man’s inability 
but moral inability? Do not history and observation 
impress the terrible truth that men are inherently de- 
praved? How else can you account for the universal 
sinfulness of mankind? To say that it comes about 
merely by association is a view that lacks depth, be- 
cause it does not account for the fact that such asso- 
ciation is universally corrupting. The most rational 
philosophy of the whole moral situation is that ex- 
hibited in the Bible, which traces evil by historical 
and organic continuity from the first sin in Eden to 
the last generation of sinful and sorrowing men. 

b. Growing out of natural depravity, or “original 
sin,” as it is called in Theology;-are’man’s actual of- 
fenses. 

Again the Scripture is clear on this point. “We all 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God” 
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(Rom. 3:23); “There is none righteous, no, not one; 
there is none that understandeth; there is none that 
seeketh after God; they have all turned aside; they 
have together become unprofitable; there is none that 
doeth good, no, not so much as one” (Rom. 3: 10-12) ; 
“So death passed unto all men, for that all sinned” 
(Rom. 5:12). 

Yet such is the moral constitution of man that, 
though born in sin, he is a responsible being. He may 
not feel so keenly conscious of his responsibility for 
his sinful state, but he does feel condemned for re- 
maining in it and yielding to its impulses by commit- 
ting actual transgressions. This patent matter of hu- 
man experience is perhaps to be explained from the 
fact that God in His mercy did not permit man, in 
committing the original sin, to fall entirely outside of 
the pale of divine love and_care, but kept alive the 
monitor of conscience in him. God has also prepared 
a way of escape from sin, and surely if man rejects 
His overtures of grace, he chooses to live in sin; 
therefore, as he remains in sin by his own choice, he 
transfers his original sin into the sphere of freedom, 
thereby making it his own intrinsically. Thus he be- 
comes responsible for his inherited obliquity. This is 
a deep problem of ethics, but it must be so in the very 
nature of moral reality. 

To illustrate: Suppose a man were born with a 
hereditary disease; suppose, now, a sure remedy were 
offered to him; but he rejects it, and does so again 
and again, and in the face of thousands and even 
millions of testimonies, would he not be responsible for 
his unhappy state and all its consequences? So man, 
by actual choice and sin, becomes responsible for his 
original sin. 

c. This leads us to the next step—man’s moral ina- 
bility. 

How profound and far-reaching is the moral disor- 
der occasioned by sin! This has always been a mooted 
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question for Dogmatics; it is no less interesting and 
relevant for Ethics. That the natural man still pos- 
sesses some elements of moral ability, in spite of his 
fall into sin, is evident from both Scripture and rea- 
son, and is taught in confessional theology—that is, 
he is able to do certain civil and social works that are 
good. This is true before conversion—at least, before 
the gift of the Holy Spirit—as is seen in the case of 
Cornelius (Acts 10: 1-4). The Augsburg Confession 
(Art. XVIII) makes a most clear-cut statement rela- 
tive to this doctrine: 

“Concerning free will, they (our Churches) teach 
that the human will possesses some liberty for the per- 
formance of civil duties and for the choice of those 
things subject to reason.” 

It goes on, then, to make some most important 
discriminations, which we will quote presently. With- 
out such freedom and civil righteousness, human so- 
ciety and government would be impossible. The world 
would simply be a pandemonium. Moreover, man 
would not be morally salvable, as has been shown in 
previous sections (Chapers VII and X). 

However, it must not be thought that man merits 
anything by this natural morality; for “it is of Jeho- 
vah’s loving kindnesses that we are not consumed, be- 
cause His compassions fail not” (Lam. 3:22). It was 
His mercy that interposed and prevented man from 
sinking into the demoniacal state. Man does not give 
himself this innate morality, but is born with it, and 
therefore has naught to boast of. Men who plume 
themselves on their conventional morality—because, 
forsooth, they are “respectable,” are “ladies” and “gen- 
tlemen’’—spoil everything for moral worth by their 
self-righteousness and moral pride. And this is the 
blight of mere legal morality; it is always boastful and 
self-sufficient. 

Natural and worldly morality profits nothing for 
obtaining and meriting salvation and spiritual right- 
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eousness. Regarding what may be called “evangelical 
righteousness,’ man is “dead in trespasses and sins.” 
Here his moral inability is complete. Are Scriptural 
proofs needed? If man could have saved himself, or 
even have partly saved himself, how idle it would have 
been for Christ to come to save him! “Having done 
all, ye are unprofitable servants;” “Apart from me 
ye can do nothing;’ men are “justified by faith,” 
“saved by grace,” “it is the gift of God;” “it is by 
faith that it might be by grace, lest any man should 
boast ;” “The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness to him; and 
he cannot know them, because they are spiritually 
judged ;” “Except one be born anew, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God;” “That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” 
The whole presupposition of Scripture is that man 
cannot save himself; therefore Christ and the Holy 
Spirit were sent to accomplish this work for and in 
Him. With this view agrees the teaching of the 
Augsburg Confession, immediately following the quo- 
tation given above: 

“But it (natural free will) does not possess the 
power, without the influence of the Holy Spirit, of 
fulfilling the righteousness of God, or spiritual right- 
eousness; for the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God; but this is accomplished in the 
heart, when the Holy Spirit is received through the 
Word. The same is declared by Augustine in so many 
words: ‘We confess that all men have a free will, 
which possesses the judgment of reason, by which 
they cannot, indeed, without the divine aid, either be- 
gin or certainly accomplish what is becoming in things 
relating to God; but only in works of the present life, 
as well good as evil. In good works, I say, which 
arise from our natural goodness, such as to choose to 
labor in the field, to eat and drink, to choose to have a 
friend, to have clothing, to build a house, to take a 
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wife, to feed cattle, to learn various and useful arts, 
or to do any good thing relative to this life; all things 
which, however, do not exist without the divine gov- 
ernment; yea. they exist and begin to be from Him 
and through Him. And in evil works men have a free 
will, such as to choose to worship an idol, to will to 
commit murder,’ etc. They condemn the Pelagians 
and others, who teach that we are able, by the mere 
powers of nature, without the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
to love God above all things, and to do His commands, 
as to the substance of our actions. For, although na- 
ture may be able, after a certain manner, to perform 
external actions, such as to abstain from theft, from 
murder, etc., yet it cannot perform the inner motions, 
such as the fear of God, faith in God, chastity,” etc. 

Then how can man be held responsible? This is one 
of the most recondite problems of both Theology and 
Ethics. Let the reader at this point turn back to Chap- 
ter X, under the sub-head, “Sin produces moral in- 
ability in man,” and peruse what is there said about 
the difference between physical and spiritual death, 
and also the discussion relative to spiritual death still 
lying in the field of consciousness. Here, in the field 
of consciousness, God’s grace and man’s freedom 
meet. Because man has this strange enduement, self- 
consciousness, therefore he can be a helpless sinner 
and yet be responsible for his condition, just as a man 
might be drowning, and utterly unable to save him- 
self, and yet might be conscious of his state. If you 
will imagine the drowning as a gradual process, and 
pleasurable to the senses for the time, you will appre- 
ciate the close parallelism in the illustration. 

d. Most interesting and instructive is man’s rela- 
tion to the law. 

It is specifically an ethical relation. The moral pur- 
pose of the law is threefold. 

First, it indicates the moral standard to be achieved. 
Therefore the law is good. It is not the enemy of 
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man. It is the divine revelation of the highest good, 
the exact replica of God’s nature and will. Such 
a criterion is needed for man’s enlightenment, that he 
may know objectively the distinction between right 
and wrong, and what is required of him. 

Second, it reveals to man his sinfulness, and his 
consequent inability, by his own Strength, to attain 
to the standard of perfection; hence his need of a 
Saviour and Helper. The Holy Spirit uses the law 
to smite and awaken the conscience of the sinner and 
show him his utter corruption and deep distress. It 
is therefore “a schoolmaster to lead men to Christ” 
(Gal. 3:24). This is the function of the law before 
conversion and justification. It is what is known in 
Theology as the “pedagogical” use of the law. 

Third, after conversion, the law also has an im- 
portant function to perform, which is to be the guide 
or norm of the believer’s conduct. As regeneration 
does not bring complete freedom from sin and error, 
the believer still needs the law of God to direct him. 
Even after a man’s eyes have been opened, he needs a 
guide-board to show him the way to the goal, espe- 
cially as he must thread his way amid many pitfalls 
and allurements.* 

It should be remembered, too, that, since some ele- 
ments of sin still inhere in men’s nature after regen- 
eration and conversion, good works do not simply 
flow spontaneously and without effort from the new 
life, but some volition and struggle on the believer’s 
part are required, so that he cannot simply “let himself 
go” as impulse seizes him. Therefore he still needs 
the divine law as his guide. Moreover, he still needs 
a divine commandment. 

* Some of our theologians name three uses of the law, others 
tour. The fourfold function of the law is as follows: 1. 
Political or Civil, viz., to protect society and restrain men 
from crime; 2. Elenctical, to convict men of sin; 3. Peda- 


gogical, to lead men to Christ (‘a schoolmaster”) ; a Didatic, 
to guide the regenerate and converted. 
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In none of these functions of the law, however, 
does it become a means of justification. We are not 
justified and saved by the law; for that is the function 
of grace through faith; but the law is good as an ob- 
jective monitor, standard and guide. 

And yet it must not be thought that in Christian Eth- 
ics the law remains purely objective. In the Christian 
system all parts are in beautiful ethical accord. In 
regeneration the Holy Spirit, who is the Spirit- of 
Christ, implants the principles of the law in the hearts 
of believers, so that the inner spirit and temper are 
consonant with the objective principle or law. That is, 
the Spirit of Christ, who is the Holy One, so trans- 
forms the nature of the believer as to put it in accord 
with the holy law of God. This is perfectly con- 
sistent, for the work of the Spirit of holiness must 
coalesce with the character of the law of holiness. In 
this we see the ethical depth and beautiful unity of the 
teaching of the Holy Scriptures. “For what the law 
could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, 
God, sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh; that the 
ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit” (Rom. 8: 3, 4). 
Also: “This is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord: 
I will put my laws into their mind, and upon their 
heart also will I write them’ (Heb. 8:10; 10: 16; 
NETH 3h. 33); 

e. Man’s relation to the gospel. 

In the Christian system gracious provision is made 
for all the ethical needs of man. The order of salva- 
tion includes the following logical steps: By means 
of the law the Holy Spirit reveals to man the objective 
standard and holy requirements of God, shows him 
in this way his moral inability, rivets conviction on 
his conscience, and thus makes him keenly aware of 
his distressful condition; but the Holy Spirit does not 
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leave him in despair: so soon as the sinner feels the 
heinousness and ruinous nature of sin, the Spirit by 
means of the gospel proffers him help, pardon and 
salvation; bids him look to Christ and His sacrifice 
as a perfect atonement for sin, whereby forgiveness 
can be righteously secured; then breathes into his 
nature a new principle of holiness, which frees him 
from the thralldom and dominion of sin, just as the 
blood of the atonement cleanses him from its defile- 
ment. Thus, by means of the gospel, the ethical trans- 
action is completed: man is delivered from sin and de- 
spair, and by grace is enabled to do God’s will. “By 
the gospel is meant that which offers God’s grace to 
me in Jesus Christ’? (Luther’s Small Catechism, Gen- 
eral Synod Edition). This leads us to treat more 
fully the next topic in the order of salvation, namely, 
regeneration. 


OUTLINE OF CHAPTER XV 


(4) The Ethics of Regeneration 


a. Regeneration precedes Justification 
b. Regeneration through Child Baptism 
c. Repentance 

d. Faith 


CHAPTERXYV 
(4) The Ethics of Regeneration. 


UsinG the term “regeneration” in the restricted 
sense, it may be defined to be the implanting of the 
seed-principle of the new life in the heart. This is, 
of course, a holy life, because it is bestowed by the 
Holy Spirit through the oly means of grace. 

a. There are theologians who contend that justifi- 
cation precedes regeneration; yet when they define 
the faith needed for securing justification, they must 
see that it is impossible for an unregenerate man to 
exercise a faith which apprehends Christ so clearly 
and accepts Him so heartily. If the natural man can 
do all this, there is no room or need for regeneration; 
and that would, after all, be bald Pelagianism. In 
order to meet and overcome this difficulty, the afore- 
said theorists make use of “prevenient grace” to en- 
able the sinner to secure justification. But this artifice 
affords no help to their contention, for the moral 
and spiritual ability they assign to prevenient grace 
amounts to regenerating grace, and again either makes 
regeneration superfluous or reduces it to a negligible 
potency; whereas the Holy Scriptures make it all- 
important, for Jesus said: “Except anyone be born 
anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Yet some 
theologians treat the unregenerate man as if he were 
able to see the kingdom of God so clearly as to be able 
to exercise justifying faith in Christ. That is un- 
Scriptural and illogical. 

b. To our mind, the following is the Biblical and 
rational order of salvation: Regeneration in infant 
baptism—that is, the implanting of the seed-principles 
of the new life; vocation, as soon as consciousness and 
responsibility begin; illumination, bringing repentance 
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and faith as the result of the development of the pre- 
viously implanted regenerate life; justification, the re- 
sult of the faith enabled by regeneration ; conversion, 
the name applied to the whole process of changing 
man into a new creation and accomplishing the mysti- 
cal union with Christ; sanctification, or growth in 
grace during the whole Christian life, until it is per- 
fected in the final goal or complete salvation in 
heaven. 

Following this order, let us look into the ethical 
import of each locus. Leaving the Biblical and theo- 
logical arguments for infant baptism to our study of 
Dogmatics, we maintain at this point that the new 
principle of life implanted in the child’s heart in bap- 
tism is a holy principle. It is idle to ask how God’s 
Spirit can impart such a principle to the heart of an 
unconscious child; for we cannot and must not limit 
the operations of God to the realm of consciousness. 
The very fact that children are moral beings, having 
within them in potential form all the powers needed 
for receiving salvation, proves that God operates with- 
in them and upholds their moral and spiritual facul- 
ties. If He does this by way of His general provi- 
dence, it would be strange if He could not, in His own 
holy sacrament, endue them with the new principle of 
spiritual life. 

The Scriptures are not so defective in their psy- 
chology of childhood as are some theologians. When 
the mothers brought their little children to Christ, “He 
took them up in His arms, laid His hands upon them, 
and blessed them.’ Was His blessing only a formal 
affair, or did He confer upon them real grace? Surely 
the latter. Why, then, can He not bless little children 
in baptism? If God’s Spirit caused John the Baptist 
to leap for joy in his mother’s womb, why can He not 
bestow grace on a little child after it is born? More- 
over, do not all Christians pray for their unconscious 
children? Do they believe that their prayers are an- 
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swered, or do they pray as a mere form? If their 
prayers are answered, God surely must impart some 
blessing and grace to the little ones. If God will bless 
unconscious children in answer to prayer, will He not 
bless them in the sacrament of baptism, where fervent 
prayer is offered and Christ's own words, “in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” 
are used? 

But the ethical implications involved in child bap- 
tism are our chief concern. What a great blessing 
child baptism must be, if it really implants the germi- 
nal principles of a holy life in the child’s heart! Who 
would want to be guilty of depriving children of this 
salutary gift? And every parent and sponsor who 
truly believes that the tender seeds of the regenerate 
life have been implanted by baptism in the child’s 
heart, will be anxious to nurture them, that they may 
germinate and grow. Hence we find, in actual experi- 
ence, that those parents who truly believe this valua- 
ble doctrine are the most careful to bring up their 
children in “the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
They instruct them in the home from the earliest dawn 
of consciousness, take them to the church and Sunday- 
school services, and conscientiously send them to the 
pastor for catechetical instruction. In due time the 
child, having had his spiritual powers awakened, hav- 
ing repented of sin, having accepted Christ by faith, 
and thus having received and experienced justifica- 
tion and conversion, assumes and ratifies his bap- 
tismal vows at his confirmation. It is all beautifully 
vitalized, organic and harmonious, and the results in 
building up substantial congregations prove that this 
method has received the divine sanction. 

Note the psychical process of the unfolding life of 
the regenerated child. There comes a time when for 
himself he hears the call of the gospel; this is known 
as the vocation. At the same time the heart is flooded 
with divine light by the Spirit through the Word, 
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which function or step is known as illumination. But 
no sooner is his soul thus enlightened than the con- 
sciousness of sin is awakened, the law smiting and 
convicting the conscience. True, in the little child 
the sense of sin may not be extremely poignant, for he 
is guilty of little actual sin, and feels mostly a sense of 
sinfuiness and the need of a Saviour. Hence repent- 
ance, including sorrow for sin and a change of mind, 
takes place, and the little one turns to Christ by simple 
faith for pardon and salvation. Note that, having 
been regenerated in baptism, he has been enabled, 
through the added call and illumination, to repent and 
exercise faith. The moment faith in Christ is put 
forth the child is justified, all the merit of Christ being 
imputed to him. Now conversion and the mystical 
union have been effected, and sanctification begins. 
All of it is a divine and holy process, and at the same 
time moves along the line of strictly psychological 
principles. 

In a system of Theoretical Ethics it may not be re- 
garded as “good form” to indulge in exhortation ; how- 
ever, we would pause to raise the inquiry whether it is 
not much better and safer to bring our children to 
Christ in infancy, procure for them the blessing of 
baptismal grace or regeneration, thus bringing them 
into real covenant relationship with God and into vital 
connection with His Church, and nurture them care- 
fully in the means of grace, prayer and instruction— 
is not this much better than to treat them as if they 
were the children of the evil one, incapable of receiv- 
ing God’s grace, and thus, after years of sinning, hope 
to bring them back to Christ by a sweeping wave of 
revivalism? The many weak churches in almost every 
region, the many so-called “burnt districts,” the hosts 
of “backsliders’”-—all proclaim from the house-top that 
no proper substitute for child baptism and careful 
parental and pastoral training can be found. This is 
a most vital problem in Christian Ethics and practical 
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Christianity. It is as true to-day as ever: “Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and even when he is 
old he will not depart from it” (Prov. 22:6). 

In case child baptism has been neglected, the order 
of salvation would be somewhat changed, thus: Voca- 
tion, illumination, regeneration (enabling repentance 
and faith), justification, conversion, sanctification. 

c. Where the subject is regenerated in adult years, 
or at least after the period of unconscious childhood, 
repentance must be of a more distinct and poignant 
character. No point in the order of salvation has pro- 
founder ethical significance than repentance. Ety- 
mologically it means a change of mind; but such a 
change necessarily involved a more or less compli- 
cated psychical process. Note the steps in repentance. 
In vocation and illumination the conscience is aroused, 
causing the perception of sinfulness and sin; therefore 
the first step is conviction, realizing that one is a sin- 
ner; this leads to contrition, or godly sorrow for sin; 
then follows confession, for no sorrow for sin can be 
genuine and evangelical if it does not lead to the 
sinner’s making an acknowledgment of his sins to 
God, whose laws he has violated’; this whole change 
of mind must result in faith in Christ, or acceptance 
of the redemption He wrought for the sinner. Some- 
where in the process regeneration must take place, 
enabling the sinner to repent and believe, for no un- 
regenerate man can exercise these spiritual powers. 
Therefore we think regeneration occurs immediately 
after illumination. (Of course, we refer here to the 
adult who has not been baptized in infancy. ) 

That repentance is a necessary step in the process 
of salvation is plainly and repeatedly taught in the 
Sacred Writings. The first word of John the Baptist 
was, “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
His baptism was “unto repentance.” When Christ be- 
gan His public ministry, He used the same text: “Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The 
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meaning of this clarion call is that the kingdom 
of heaven is a kingdom of righteousness, an ethical 
sphere, and therefore sin, the antithetical principle, 
must be renounced, discarded and pardoned before en- 
trance into that kingdom can be effected. The door of 
an ethical kingdom must be closed against sin. Christ 
repeated the formula of repentance in other words: 
“Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” One 
of the first words of Peter in his great pentecostal 
sermon was: “Repent ye, and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ, unto the remission 
of your sins; and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit” (Acts 2:38). The same exhortation was re- 
peated a few days later: “Repent ye, therefore, and 
turn again, that your sins may be blotted out, that so 
there may come seasons of refreshing from the pres- 
ence of the Lord” (Acts 3:19). The same note is 
struck again and again by Paul: “Or despisest thou 
the riches of His goodness and forbearance and long- 
suffering, not knowing that the goodness of God lead- 
eth thee to repentance?” (Rom. 2:4); “For godly 
sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation, which 
bringeth no regret”’ (2 Cor. 7:10). And John has 
the same message: “If we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness” (1 John 1:9). 
The Old Testament is no less positive in its teaching: 
“He that covereth his transgressions shall not prosper ; 
but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall obtain 
mercy” (Prov. 28:13). What wonderful ethical 
depth and insight are displayed in that passage! “Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts; and let him return unto Jehovah, and 
He will have mercy upon him, and to our God, for He 
will abundantly pardon” (Isa. 55:7). 

The psychical act of repentance lies at the very root 
of the ethical in principle; for sin dwells in the heart 
and the will, and if it is not voluntarily renounced and 
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given up, it must still remain in the soul. As sin is a 
moral quality, it cannot be forcibly ejected by another 
being than the person harboring it, not even though 
that being were God; for that would be an attempt to 
get rid of a moral quality by a physical and non- 
moral process, which is an absurdity. Therefore no 
man can be truly saved from sin without voluntary 
repentance—that is, a willingness to give up sin and 
be released from its corruption and power. ; 

The Augsburg Confession (Art. XII) uses the word 
repentance in its widest sense, as including contrition 
and faith. No doubt it is used in this sense in the 
Bible more than once, standing for the full order of 
salvation, at least to sanctification. Popularly, how- 
ever, repentance is regarded as a change of mind re- 
specting sin, sorrow for it, renunciation and confes- 
sion of it; while faith is regarded as the next distinct 
step in the process, being the acceptance of Christ as 
the refuge from sin. 

d. Next, then, we will consider the ethics of faith. 
(In Dogmatics the scientific treatment of faith is called 
Pistiology). In general, faith may be defined as per- 
sonal trust or confidence. Evangelical faith is per- 
sonal trust in Jesus Christ for salvation. It is much 
more than mere intellectual belief and conviction, for 
even the demons have such faith. It is whole-souled 
acceptance of Christ as the only and yet sufficient 
Saviour. It is better to define it as accepting Christ, 
relying on Christ, taking hold of Christ, than as be- 
lieving on Christ, for the English word “believe” car- 
ries with it, to many minds, simply the idea of intel- 
lectual opinion, not of heart-felt trust and confidence, 
or whole-souled committal. 

What is the ethics of faith? Some people look upon 
Christian faith as blind credulity, and therefore regard 
it as quite unethical; but in this conception they err, 
for evangelical faith is an intelligent and rational act 
of the soul; it is begotten by the Spirit of God. It may 
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not be possible to prove this to the unbeliever or ag- 
nostic, but those who have experienced in their hearts 
the salutary, uplifting and soul-satisfying effects of 
true faith in Christ know that it is a good and ethical 
thing in itself. And surely the only real way to prove 
whether it is good or evil is by experience. Of two 
men, one who has had this experience and one who 
has not, whose testimony would be the more apropos 
and worthy of confidence? 

When Christ says, “Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest,” and we 
have enough evidence of His grace and power to make 
the venture, and we do so, and find that in every case 
He fulfils His promise to give rest to the soul, surely 
we have proved Him true and good and able; and 
therefore faith in Him must also be right and 
rational. 

Faith is a good thing when it is rightly posited; an 
evil thing when it is wrongly posited. It all depends 
on whom you trust. To trust a rascal is wrong in 
itself and baleful in its results; to trust an honest man 
is the only right thing to do; not to trust an honest 
man, who has proved his integrity, is wrong. 

Take another example: A little child looking up 
into its mother’s face with perfect trust, its smile an- 
swering to the mother’s smile; then winding its arms 
about her neck in loving confidence and affection—that 
is surely a beautiful and normal act, and everybody 
approves of it with delight. On the other hand, sup- 
pose the child should shrink back and cry out with 
terror every time the mother approaches it, would not 
that indicate an abnormal relation? Would it not 
signify something radically wrong either with the 
child or the mother, or both? Thus we observe that 
faith, when properly posited, is, per se, a good thing, 
an ethical act. Those persons who are constantly ig- 
noring, deriding or rejecting faith are standing on un- 
ethical ground. 
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We might put the case in this way: Here is man 
who looks up to the heavens, and says, “My God and 
Father, I trust Thee; Thou doest all things well.” Does 
not that seem to be a natural and normal attitude of 
the soul toward the Supreme Intelligence? But sup- 
pose a mari were to say: “I do not know whether there 
is a God or not, and so I will not trust Him, whether 
He is or is not!” Let the reader simply ponder the 
condition of mind indicated by such language, and see 
whether he can believe it to be a holy, joyous, ethical 
state. Does it not betray a feeling of resentment and 
defiance that cannot be described as ethical? There 
is nothing good per se in doubt. Sometimes men are 
compelled to doubt, or cannot help doubting, but that 
very fact connotes an abnormal and unethical condi- 
tion of affairs either in the man or in his environ- 
ments. A realm in which absolute faith can be safely 
exercised in all beings and conditions would surely be 
a perfect realm; whereas so long as doubt prevails 
anywhere, that long there is an abnormal con- 
dition. 

Whether it is right or wrong to exercise faith in 
Christ depends entirely on who Christ is. If He is the 
Son of God and the Saviour of the world, it is wrong 
to reject Him; indeed, it is the gravest of sins, and 
the most baleful. This is the precise point insisted on 
in John 3:18: “He that believeth on Him is not 
judged; he that believeth not hath been judged al- 
ready, because he hath not believed on the name of 
the only begotten Son of God.” To the skeptic, this 
may seem like moving in a circle; but he who has ac- 
cepted Christ, and knows Him by experience to be the 
Son of God, realizes Christ’s statement to be abso- 
lutely true. 

Therefore the unbeliever is voluntarily and deliber- 
ately taking his own risks. He might know the truth, 
if he were willing to lay aside his prejudice and close 
with the proffer of mercy and truth. Since Christ has 
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proved Himself to be what He claims to be, in millions 
of instances throughout the Christian centuries, and 
has never disappointed anyone who has truly trusted 
in Him, that man must be obdurate indeed who super- 
ciliously repudiates Him. The ethical reason for His 
condition lies in the fact of his mental and moral 
pride and his spiritual obtuseness, 
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(5) The Ethics of Justification 

Man has no desert 

Justification by faith alone banishes pride 
The Ethical implications of the Doctrine 


a. 
b. 
c 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(a) 


(h) 


Man sinned by his own Volition 
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CHAPTER XVI 
(5) The Ethics of J ustification. 


THE doctrine of justification by faith alone can 
readily be established by the general analogy of Scrip- 
ture. It is also the doctrine of the Augsburg Confés-. 
sion and all the other Symbols of the. Lutheran 
€hurcth.. In Dogmatic Theology the Scriptural basis 
and the development and rationale of this doctrine are 
fully set forth and vindicated. In this work we accept 
the doctrine heartily, and shall simply proceed to ex- 
hibit its ethical import and character. 

What is the ethics of the doctrine of justification by 
faith? It certainly carries with it the idea of unmer- 
ited grace and salvation. Is this an ethical or unethi- 
cal view of man’s condition and deserts? The answer 
depends entirely on whether man is really in such a 
plight before God. 

a. Man has no desert. 

Does man deserve any favors from God? Has he 
any ethical merit? Human pride—itself an unethical 
state of mind—might reply that man does have merit 
when he engages in moral striving, when he tries to 
overcome the evil and attain the good. Human pride 
may also declare that it is enervating to moral en- 
deavor for man to look upon himself as a beggar and 
culprit, deserving nothing but punishment. 

b. However, the objector’s view will inevitably lead 
to arrogance and boasting. All we need to do is to put 
it baldly to see that such is the case. Suppose a man 
were to voice his feeling by saying: “I am not be- 
holden to God for anything; I deserve every favor 
that comes from Him. If-I am saved, it will be be- 
cause I merited my salvation by my own works and 
righteousness. Why should I praise God and adore 
His mercy and grace?” 
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Would not such a state of mind be as unethical as 
it would be untrue? If such a temper prevailed in 
heaven, would it not destroy its heavenly character, 
and convert it into a place of pride, arrogance and 
selfishness? Contrast with this haughty spirit that of 
true Christian humility, which says: “It is by faith 
that it might be by grace, lest any man should boast.” 
Contrast it, too, with the ascriptions of praise given 
to God and the Lamb by the redeemed in heaven: 
“Worthy art Thou to take the book, and to open the 
seals thereof; for Thou wast slain, and didst purchase 
unto God with Thy blood men of every tribe, and 
tongue, and people, and nation, and madest them to be 
unto our God.a kingdom and priests; and they shall 
reign upon the earth” (Rev. 5:9, 10) ; “Worthy is the 
Lamb that hath been slain to receive the power and 
riches and wisdom and might and honor and glory 
and blessing’ (v. 12). According to these ascrip- 
tions, there will be no place for pride and boasting in 
heaven, for there the redeemed will render all praise 
to God and the Lamb for their salvation. This spirit 
will ever keep heaven an ethical domain. If men were 
saved by their own merits, heaven would be like the 
earth, an arena of strife for empty honors. Contrast 
the atmosphere of the heaven that is full of unstinted 
praise to God with one in which every man would brag 
of his own merit and prowess. 

However, this principle is just as practical for the 
earthly life as it is comforting relative to the heavenly 
existence. What is the most fruitful cause of human 
strife in the world? What things cause more heart- 
aches and disappointments than all others? Is it not 
pride, the ambition to get ahead, to win more eclat 
than someone else, to occupy the chief places of dis- 
tinction and advantage? “Who shall be first?” that 
is the bane of society. Suppose for a moment that 
all men were clothed with true Christian humility, 
would not all divisions in society disappear, and strife 
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be at an end? How quickly the alienation and ill-will 
between rich and poor, capital and labor, the govern- 
ing and the governed, would vanish from the earth? 
Let just this Pauline principle of justification by faith 
alone and salvation by grace alone take full possession 
of all human hearts, and soon the earth would be 
Edenized. The bane of society is and ever has been 
human pride. When our first parents set up their own 
wisdom against that of God, they admitted into their 
being the element of pride, and through the laws of 
heredity projected the same divisive factor into all 
their posterity. All men are obsessed with pride, and 
must be humbled by seeing that they merit nothing but 
condemnation for their sins. This is the only specific 
for the venom in their veins. And of all species of 
pride, none is so insidious, perverse and obnoxious as 
spiritual pride, which is simply another name for 
Pharisaism and work-righteousness. Paul’s conten- 
tion with the Jews was along this line: ‘For I bear 
them witness that they have a zeal for God, but not 
according to knowledge; for, being ignorant of God’s 
righteousness, and seeking to establish their own, they 
did not subject themselves to the righteousness of 
(od) aikom, 10: 2; 3). 

c. Note some of the ethical implications of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone. 

(a) First, man by his own volition fell into sin. 
Does he deserve anything but punishment for his of- 
fense? If he is delivered, it must be by an act of pure 
grace on God’s part. It may be replied that this 
reasoning would apply to the first pair, but not to 
their posterity, who are born with sin and without 
their volition. The answer is that, as soon as men 
come to consciousness of their sinful condition, and 
are offered the opportunity for recovery, if they choose 
to remain in sin, they make their natural depravity 
their own, and therefore become totally undeserving, 
and must be saved by grace alone. 
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(b) Second, if man has any ability in his natural 
state for performing works of civil righteousness (see 
Augsburg Confession, Art. XVIII), this is also left 
to him by an act of God’s beneficence; for God might 
have permitted sin to have its complete way with man, 
and that would have dehumanized him, converted him 
into a demon, and therefore he would not have been 
salvable. Thus Christian Ethics would teach that man 
has no intrinsic merit of his own, even in respect to 
acts of outward and civil righteousness. “Every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from above, coming down 
from the Father of lights” (James 1:17); “For who 
maketh thee to differ? and what hast thou that thou 
didst not receive ? but if thou didst receive it, why dost 
thou glory as if thou didst not receive it?” (1 Cor. 


(c) Third, justification consists of two parts, the 
forgiveness of sin and the imputation of Christ’s merit 
and righteousness. It is evident that no man can for- 
give his own sins; therefore the Scriptural teaching 
that “none can forgive sins but God,” is rational. If 
this is true, as it certainly is, man can do nothing but 
accept pardon at the hands of God, and such accept- 
ance is the act of faith. 

The same reasoning obtains in respect to righteous- 
ness. If man has no righteousness of his own, if he 
is dead in trespasses and in sins, then, if he is to be 
accounted righteous at all, righteousness must be im- 
puted to him; in other words, reckoned to his account. 
Where is this perfect righteousness to come from? 
God’s law must be upheld; someone must uphold it, 
for righteousness is not an abstraction, but a personal 
quality. Who could work out a perfect righteousness 
but the incarnate Son of God, who could take the 
human transgressor’s place, and give infinite value to 
all His vicarious acts? And if Christ did in reality 
uphold God’s righteous law in our stead and for us, 
and live a life of perfect goodness, surely that right- 
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eousness would be accredited to those who renounce 
sin and accept the benefaction. 

All this is precisely what occurs in justification 
through faith in Christ. There is nothing especially 
difficult to understand about the imputation of right- 
eousness ; for it simply means that Christ fulfilled the 
law for us, and therefore, when we accept His work 
in our behalf, His merit is reckoned to us. This prin- 
ciple is in accordance with the nature of things. Any 
beneficent act done for another, when truly accepted, 
is accredited to that other. It is a principle that runs 
through all life. 

(d) Fourth, it is consistent that faith should be the 
instrument through which justification is bestowed; 
because in the very nature of it, faith simply accepts, 
but does not merit, favors. As the faith faculty of the 
soul is the receptive faculty, and the only receptive 
faculty, it is evident that justification, which is the 
pure gift of God, can be rightly and psychologically 
bestowed upon man only through that organ of the 
mind. Its cogent ethical inflection is that faith simply 
accepts grace, but has no deserts. 

d. At this point the objection may be answered that 
the doctrine of justification by faith, which connotes 
salvation by grace, may encourage men to sin. This 
is the antinomian heresy that St. Paul had to meet 
(Rom. 6:1): “Shall we not continue in sin that grace 
may abound?” May it not be true that the doctrine 
involved in the statement, “Jesus paid it all,’ becomes 
an encouragement, or at least an excuse, for sin? If 
God is so ready to forgive merely on acceptance, and 
if where sin abounds grace does much more abound, 
why are we not justified in continuing in sin and sim- 
ply believing that Christ has paid our debt? Like in- 
discriminate giving to the poor, may it not simply en- 
courage pauperism? Is this the practical effect of the 
doctrine of justification by faith? Let us look at the 
facts honestly. 


14 
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(a) First, it is a perversion of the truth. Every 
good thing in the world is perverted by some people. 
All the Church’s holy-days are converted into roister- 
ing holidays by the sporting crowd. So the Holy Com- 
munion is often perverted into a mere opus operatum. 
It is not strange, therefore, that a formal and selfish 
abuse of the plan of redemption should occur. 

(b) Second, antinomianism is a misconception of 
the whole idea of justification, which means salvation 
from sin itself, not merely from its consequences. 
Therefore he who continues to love sin and to live 
in sin is not saved at all. Sin still holds him in its 
fetters; its corrupting blight is still upon him, and he 
does not even*care to be rid of it. He still “rolls it as 
a sweet morsel under his tongue.” If salvation means 
to be saved from sin, how absurd for a man to fancy 
himself saved when he is still in the thralldom of 
sin! 

(c) Third, St. Paul’s argument is along the same 
line (Rom. 6: 1-4): “What shall we say then? Shall 
we continue in sin that grace may abound? God for- 
bid! We who died to sin, how shall we any longer 
live therein? Or are ye ignorant that all who were 
baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into His 
death? We were buried therefore with Him through 
baptism into death: that, like as Christ was raised 
from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we 
also might walk in newness of life;” then, after an 
elaborate argument, he concludes thus (Vs. I1-14): 
“Even so reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto 
sin, but alive unto God in Christ Jesus. Let not sin 
therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should 
obey the lusts thereof; neither present your members 
unto sin as instruments of unrighteousness; but pre- 
sent yourselves unto God as alive from the dead, and 
your members as instruments of righteousness unto 
God. For sin shall not have dominion over you; for 
ye are not under the law, but under grace.” This ex- 
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pression raised another question in the antinomian’s 
mind, and Paul felt that he must answer that: “What 
then? Shall we sin because we are not under law, but 
under grace? God forbid! Know ye not that, to 
whomeye present yourselves as servants unto obedi- 
ence, his servants are ye whom ye obey; whether of 
sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness? 
But thanks be to God that, whereas ye were servants 
of sin, ye became obedient from the heart to that form 
of teaching whereunto ye were delivered; and being 
made free from sin, ye became servants of righteous- 
ness. .. . But now, being made free from sin and 
become servants of God, ye have your fruit unto 
sanctification, and the end eternal life. For the wages 
of sin are death; but the free gift of God is eternal life 
in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Vs. 15-23). 

How clear is Paul’s teaching! Salvation and justi- 
fication mean that we have become dead to sin and 
alive to righteousness; and we cannot continue to live 
in that to which we are dead. 

(d) Fourth, in our view regeneration goes before 
justification, because the unregenerate man, who is 
steeped in sin and bound by moral inability, cannot 
possibly exercise justifying faith, which means a clear 
apprehension of Christ as the atoning Saviour. But 
regeneration means the impartation of a holy life by 
the Spirit of God. If that be true, as it is, how could 
the man who has received such a holy principle into 
his soul continue to love sin and live in its thralldom? 
That would be tantamount to saying that a man could 
be good and bad at the same time. The very nature 
of the regenerate life is ethical—a life purified from 
sin and created in holiness. 

(e) Fifth, according to the plain and emphatic 
teaching of God’s Word, there can be no salvation— 
and no justification, either—without repentance. But 
repentance is a change of mind regarding sin, a change 
of attitude toward it, sorrow for it, hatred of it, re- 
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nunciation and abandonment of it, confession of it, 
and must therefore result in turning from it and exer- 
cising faith in Christ in order to be saved from its 
dominion, guilt and pollution. The man who con- 
tinues in sin, or returns to it habitually and yolun- 
tarily, proves by his conduct that he has not truly 
repented, nor exercised true faith in the saving power 
of Christ. 

‘(f) Sixth, faith not only accepts pardon and the 
imputation of righteousness; it also takes Christ into 
the heart, into the very life, so that the justified man 
can say, “Christ in me, the hope of glory.” But Christ 
is holy, and will not dwell in a corrupt heart, a heart 
where sin is. voluntarily harbored. When Christ 
comes in to the heart-castle, you must allow Him to 
bind and cast out the strong man armed who previ- 
ously dwelt there. “What fellowship have righteous- 
ness and iniquity ? or what communion hath light with 
darkness? And what concord hath Christ with Belial?” 
(2 Cor.6:14,15). No; good and evil are mutually 
impenetrable. The apostle John’s words are note- 
worthy in this connection. Observe their pellucid 
depths: “For whatsoever is begotten of God overcom- 
eth the world: and this is the victory that hath over- 
come the world, even our faith. And who is he that 
overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus 
is the Son of God?” How truly the inspired apostle 
attributes overcoming power to faith in Christ. 

(g) Seventh, true salvation fills the heart with grat- 
itude and love to God for His goodness and mercy. 
Would it be possible for such a heart to love sin, the 
very thing that God hates and condemns? 

(h) Eighth, the history of true conversions proves 
that, as soon as a man accepts Christ by faith, he for- 
sakes sin and begins to amend his life; indeed, he is 
“born anew ;” he becomes a “new creation in Christ ;” 
“old things have passed away, and all things have be- 
come new.” The things he once loved he now hates, 
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and the things he once hated he now loves. All “twice- 


born men” are morally transformed men. 

In short, a man cannot be saved from sin and yet 
not be saved from sin. Every principle of the plan of 
redeeming grace through Christ is opposed to anti- 
nomianism. Justification by faith in Christ implies 
and involves all the ethical factors and potencies of 
true salvation from sin. The man who asserts that the 
doctrines of redemption encourage men to sin simply 
proves by his assertion that he has never experienced 
their power, and is therefore an incompetent witness. 

(1) A few quotations on this subject from the Augs- 
burg Confession will be refreshing: Our churches 
“likewise teach that this faith must bring forth good 
fruits; and that it is our duty to perform those good 
works which God has commanded, because it is His 
will, and not in the expectation of thereby meriting 
justification before Him” (Art. VI). Here even a 
selfish motive in doing good works is excluded, which 
means that the heart must be cleansed from sin. 

“Our writers are falsely accused of prohibiting good 
works. For their writings on the Ten Commandments 
and other similar subjects show that they have given 
good instructions concerning all the different situa- 
tions and duties of life, and taught what kinds of life, 
in any particular calling, are pleasing to God... . 
We, moreover, teach that it is necessary to perform 
good works, not because we expect to merit grace by 
them, but because it is the will of God. . . . From all 
this, it is manifest that our doctrine, instead of being 
charged with prohibiting good works, ought much 
rather to be commended for teaching the manner in 
which truly good works can be performed. For with- 
out faith human nature is incapable of performing 
the duties of either the first or second table (of the 
law).” (Art. XX). The true basis of good works is 
shown in the following citation from the same article: 
“Pardon of sins and grace are obtained only by faith. 
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And because the Holy Spirit is received by faith, our 
hearts are now renovated, and new affections pro- 
duced, that they are able to bring forth good works. 
Accordingly Ambrose states, Faith is the source of a 
good will and an upright life. For the powers of man, 
without the Holy Spirit, are full of sinful affections, 
and too feeble to perform works that are good in the 
sight of God. They are, moreover, under the influ- 
ence of Satan, who urges men to various sins, and 
impious opinions and open crimes; as may be seen in 
the examples of the philosophers, who, though they 
endeavored to lead moral lives, failed to accomplish 
their design, and were guilty of many notorious crimes. 
Such is the weakness of man when he undertakes to 
govern himself without faith and the Holy Spirit.” 
We need not wonder at Luther’s declaration that 

the article of justification by faith is “the article 
of a standing or a falling Church.” Why? First, 
because it is only a perfect righteousness, namely, 
that of the Son of God, that can satisfy infinite and 
eternal justice, uphold the righteous government of 
God, and thus enable God to be “just, and the justifier 
of him that hath faith in Jesus;’ second, because 
justification carries with and involves a faith that 
receives Christ and the Holy Spirit into the believer’s 
heart, the inciting power of a holy life. The first 
principle enables God to save man righteously; the 
second confers the power of righteous living; both 
constitute the ethical vindication of the precious doc- 
trine. 

“My hope is built on nothing less 

Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness; 

I dare not trust the sweetest frame, 

But wholly lean on Jesus’ name; 


On Christ, the Solid Rock, I stand, 
All other ground is sinking sand.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 


(6) The Ethics of Conversion. 


In a doctrinal scheme we should use the word ‘“‘con- 
version” to include the whole change wrought in man 
by regeneration (embracing vocation, illumination, 
repentance and faith) and in his relation to God 
through justification. Conversion means a complete 
turning. After regeneration has enabled repentance 
and faith, man can concur and co-operate with God 
in the work of conversion, and therefore in the Scrip- 
tures both the active and the passive forms of the 
word are used, according as the divine or the human 
activity is in view. Sometimes men are exhorted to 
“turn,’ which means conversion; at other times, to 
“be turned,” or converted. Our Catechism (General 
Synod edition) gives the following excellent defini- 
tion: 

“Conversion is the work of the Holy Spirit by 
which, through faith in Christ, we turn from darkness 
to light and from the power of Satan to God.” 

Here the active form of the word “turn” is used. 
The definition would be just as sound and Biblical 
(indeed, we should prefer it), if the passive form 
were employed—‘“‘by which, through faith in Christ, 
we are turned from darkness to light,” etc. This phra- 
seology would lay the chief emphasis on God’s part 
in the transaction, and that, we think, is where it be- 
longs. The phrase, “through faith in Christ,” implies 
enough of the human element. 

The ethical significance of conversion is that it 
means being turned from the sinful life to the holy 
life; from pollution to purity; from Satan to God. 
The fact is, all the ethical implications of salvation are 
wrapped up in the idea of conversion, which completes 
the work of transformation from the old Adamic 
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nature to the new nature in Christ, and starts the dis- 
ciple on the “highway of holiness.” The end of con- 
version is the beginning of sanctification. 

(7) The Ethics of sanctification. 

Sanctification is a gradual and progressive work 
(i Pete: 232-Pet. 3.483 Heb. §212;/6220 =e 
longs to the province of Biblical Theology and Dog- 
matics to prove from the Scriptures and reason that 
it is progressive, not instantaneous and complete. 

We may simply pause here to say that those who 
claim for themselves “sinless perfection” err in one of 
two ways: First, they do not have a true view of 
themselves, but fancy themselves much better than 
they are and*than they appear in the eyes of others; 
second, they lower the standard of moral and spirit- 
ual perfection, calling those acts and feelings mere 
mistakes that are really sinful in God’s sight. Thomas 
B. Strong (‘Christian Ethics,” page 227) puts it well, 
when he says of this idea of perfection: “It has 
tended at times to diminish the power of conscience, 
and to produce either an elastic and easy-going, or a 
narrow and limited view of sin.” 

Man never reaches the state when it is not proper 
for him to utter the prayer of the Publican, “God be 
merciful to me, a sinner,” or when he should not use 
the petition of the Lord’s Prayer, “Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against 
us.” Moral and spiritual pride is the most insidious 
and dangerous kind of pride. “Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.’ “Be clothed with 
humility,’ enjoined the apostle; but the man who 
claims perfection does not wear that beautiful gar- 
ment, which is so becoming an attire for all men, no 
matter how great their attainments in grace. Chris- 
tian history proves that the men and women who have 
made the most progress in the Christian life are the 
very ones who have been most humble and most ready 
to confess their proneness to do evil and their unwor- 
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thiness in the pure eyes of God. Paul called himself 
the “chief of sinners,” using the present tense, indi- 
cating that this was his view of himself, even after 
his conversion. ‘We all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God.” Thus we are all sinners. Happy 
are we if we can add that we are “sinners saved by 
prace.” 

Ethically considered, sanctification means the over- 
coming more and more of the evil propensities of the 
old Adamic nature and attaining more and more the 
qualities of the new life in Christ. Therefore, it has 
its negative and positive sides. The best Christian life 
consists in holding these two poles in proper balance. 
He who over-emphasizes the negative side may be- 
come disheartened; he who over-emphasizes the posi- 
tive side may become self-compiacent. It is through 
the mystical union with Christ, wrought by the Holy 
Spirit, that growth in grace is constantly achieved: 
“T live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” It is a 
blessed correlation of divine grace and human recep- 
tiveness and endeavor. It is all of grace, for man 
merits nothing even in the progress of sanctification ; 
yet grace does not carry on the blessed work without 
man’s consent and co-operation. “We are workers 
together with God.” 

An objection may here be raised against the view 
that sanctification is a progressive work. “Does not 
God do a perfect work in conversion? Does He not 
rid man of all sin? If not, why not?’ 

The reply is, God chooses, for wise reasons of His 
own, to implant at regeneration a new principle of life 
in the soul, and set it in opposition to the evil nature, 
which it is gradually to overcome. “In the heart of 
every man there is a dualism—a strife between two.” 
God sees that it is better for His people to develop in 
the divine life by degrees rather than to convert them 
so perfectly and powerfully as to leave them nothing 
to do. Indeed, a complete eradication of all evil from 
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man’s nature would be a mechanical, not an ethical 
process. Enough of the good implanted to conquer 
the evil by effort in dependence on God is the inherent 
way of Christian ethics. 

As nature is full of the gradual processes of devel- 
opment, we may conclude that God loves that method ; 
else He would have made only full-grown oaks and no 
acorns; else people would spring up fully developed 
men and women, and there would be no infancy and 
childhood. So in the realm of grace, God loves to 
witness the unfolding life. “First the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear.” A sudden and com- 
plete transformation by divine power would be more 
magical than ethical. Martensen well says: “Through 
the progress of sanctification is formed the Christian 
character, the personality which more and more re- 
ceives the impress of the Lord’s servant after the ex- 
ample of Christ. The character grows and unfolds 
itself in the school of reality, of life and of trial, in the 
exercise of a calling, in mutual intercourse with others, 
with society, in contest with the world.” 

The best ways of promoting sanctification are by 
the diligent use of the means of grace. A proverb 
might be made: “The only way to grow in grace is 
to use the means of grace.” 

In sanctification the regenerate life is gradually un- 
folded and perfected until, at death and the soul’s 
translation to the realms of perfect blessedness, it 
is freed from all sin and made complete in holiness. 
This leads us to our next division. 

(8) Ethics of the final goal. (The Dogmatic term 
here is Eschatology, the doctrine of the last things.) 

a. How is it that the soul, in its transition from’ 
earth to heaven, becomes wholly sanctified? Not be- 
cause it is withdrawn from the body, for the body in 
and of itself is not the seat of sin. Indeed, the soul, 
which is the center of man’s personal consciousness 
and volition, is the only part that really can sin, while 
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the body can share only in the consequences of the 
soul’s transgression. It is extremely superficial philos- 
ophy to posit sin in the flesh or in material substance 
at all, for that which has no personal consciousness 
cannot be guilty of sin. 

No; the soul of the true believer is perfected at 
death because, by an act of God’s power and grace, 
it is purified from all sin, withdrawn from a sinful 
environment, and transferrred to an environment -of 
perfect purity. Let us use an illustration. When the 
sun’s warming rays fall on the ocean, evaporation of 
the water takes place; but the impurities of the ocean 
do not rise in the air to form vapor and clouds; only 
the pure water rises. So when God draws the trust- 
ing soul to Himself and to heaven, He withdraws it 
from all its sinful elements and surroundings, and en- 
dows it with all the grace and beauty of the heavenly 
life. To the objector we would simply ask, How else 
can heaven be a place of perfect purity and bliss? If 
sin were allowed to enter there, even the remaining 
sin in the believer’s soul, heaven would soon be con- 
verted into a realm of sin and misery like the earth; 
and so the struggle between good and evil would go 
on forever and ever, with no hope of final victory for 
the good. This doctrine agrees with the teaching of 
the Scriptures, which say: “And there shall in nowise 
enter into it anything unclean, or that maketh an 
abomination and a lie” (Rey. 21:27). 

b. There is great moral inspiration in such a view 
of the immortal life. For its motive power the fact 
of eternal bliss is often emphasized in the Word of 
God. Christ Himself made this appeal, for He said: 
“Tet not your heart be troubled; believe in God and 
believe in me. In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions. If it were not so, I would have told you,” etc. 
(John 14:1, 2). Paul says that Christ “brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel” (2 Tim. 
I 30). 
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Christian history bears out this contention. The 
noblest men and women have been those who have had 
the most positive and vivid conceptions of a future 
life of joy and fellowship with God. They were 
stayed and stimulated by this prospect. They have 
been the people who have wrought reforms of real 
solid worth and lived lives that have been a source of 
help and incentive to the race. 

On the other hand, materialists, agnostics and in- 
fidels, who have not cherished this hope, but have 
taught that “death ends all,” have never, as a matter 
of fact, lived what we would call ennobled and en- 
nobling lives. Some of them may, indeed, have culti- 
vated the common proprieties and conventional moral- 
ities, and have conducted themselves decently before 
their fellowmen; but it cannot be said that the world 
has been impressed with their lives as examples of 
high and noble ethical inspiration. Where is the athe- 
ist or materialist who is held up to-day as a pattern 
for righteous living, as a model for the young? How 
different the honor roll of God’s people! Christ, our 
Lord, who opened up the doors of futurity to the eyes 
of the world, and who ascended into heaven to pre- 
pare a habitation for His disciples, lived the model 
life of purity and sacrifice, becoming “an ensample” 
to all men. The lives of many of His people form a 
most potent stimulus to moral and spiritual effort. 
Nothing so cuts the nerve of moral earnestness as the 
annihilation of all hope of a future existence. The 
motto of materialism is, “Let us eat, drink and be 
merry, for to-morow we die.” Where it does not lead 
to positive immorality, it leads to ennui and despond- 
ency, or, at the very least, to moral indifferentism. 

c. When we consider the supreme moral excellence 
of the destiny promised to the people of God, we see 
still more clearly why this hope of the future life con- 
tains so strong an incentive to holy faith and endeavor. 
One of the chief features of the heavenly existence 
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is its purity. The inhabitants wear “white robes,” the 
emblem of the “righteousness of the saints.” They 
“have washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” “There shall in nowise enter 
therein anything that defileth,’ etc. Only the pure 
in heart shall see God. All the imagery used to de- 
scribe the holy city indicates its immaculate character 
—the gates of pearl, the walls of jasper, the streets 
of pure gold, the crystal sea, the white throne. The 
employments of the denizens are pure; their songs 
of worship are holy. The whole atmosphere as indi- 
cated in the book of Revelation is of the rarest and 
most exalted quality. “There shall be no more curse,” 
because there shall be no more sin. Christians look 
confidently for “a new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

How different is the future life thus set forth from 
that of other religions! Think of the sensualism of 
the Mohammedan conception of heaven! And how 
debilitating is the Nirvana of Buddhism, the re- 
absorption of the human personality into the All as 
taught by Hinduism, and the silence of Confucianism 
respecting the future, in comparison with the uplift- 
ing prospect of personal immortality held out to the 
Christian ! 


“There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign; 

Eternal day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain.” 


Sometimes the carper asks cynically: “Is not the 
Christian’s hope of immortality based on pure selfish- 
ness?” Our firm reply is, No! The Christian hopes 
for immortal life, not that he may be selfishly happy, 
but that he may serve and glorify God forever. He 
does not crave sinful and sensuous pleasure, but only 
such pure joys as God can approve. His greatest de- 
light will consist in fellowship with God and all the 
pure. 
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More than that, the believer knows that God has 
endued him with a distinct personality, and he does 
not believe that he can best glorify God by desiring 
and seeking annihilation, but, on the contrary, by mak- 
ing his personality as potent and excellent as possible. 
If this is selfishness, it is a glorious kind of selfishness. 
But it is not selfishness; it is simply seeking to realize 
the goal that God has ‘predestined from eternity for 
all His rational creatures. 

It might not be amiss to retort upon the critics of 
the Christian doctrine of immortality, by asking them 
whether they have ever proved, by lives of disinter- 
ested service of God and their fellowmen, that they 
are possessed: by the true spirit of altruism in a super- 
lative or even a marked degree. If so, where are their 
monuments and insignia? Where are the institutions 
of beneficence that they have established for the bet- 
terment of mankind and the glory of God? Where 
are their conspicuous deeds of loving sacrifice for 
others? It would seem that they mostly leave such 
works of philanthropy to Christian people, who be- 
lieve in immortality and do not prate about the casu- 
istical question whether it is selfish to desire a pure 
and happy eternity with the haly God who created 
and redeemed them! Nor can Christians see what 
there is about the prospect of annihilation that would 
have a tendency to develop unselfish love in human 
hearts. They would rather believe that such a view 
would result in every man getting all he can out of this 
little span of existence, whether others are happy or 
not. 

d. The Christian conception of the ultimate triumph 
of truth and righteousness is a most invigorating doc- 
trine. No belief is more inspiring. 

All the doctrines of Christian Eschatology are rife 
with ethical content and reality, and are therefore of a 
morally inspirational character. Let us note them 
briefly. 
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What is known as the “intermediate state,” or the 
state of the soul between death and the resurrection, is 
full of delectable prospects. For then the soul, in its 
disembodied condition, will be permitted to nourish, 
strengthen and develop its powers in purity and glory, 
in the direct presence of God and in the midst of 
purely spiritual relations and environments, thus pre- 
paring it for complete ascendency and control when 
it is reunited with the body. Perhaps, indeed, it will 
need just such a period of purely spiritual life and de- 
velopment.* 

Then, there is the promise of a corporeal resurrec- 
tion, when man shall be restored to his pristine estate, 
the state of his creation, and when the last enemy 
shall be destroyed, and all the works of sin and Satan 
overcome. Then, too, man shali have a proper organ, 
the resurrected and glorified body, for vital connec- 
tion with and enjoyment of the restored and glorified 
material world, or the world of nature. Surely that 
was his original state, not fully developed, but in em- 
bryonic or potential form, and surely such a restora- 
tion will simply be the'realization of his divinely in- 
tended destiny. Is not this prospect a powerful in- 
centive to lead men to live worthily? 

Note, too, the ethical import of the Biblical doctrine 
of the final judgment. Under what kind of a régime 
will man strive to live the more purely—if he believes 
that he will some day have to give an account of him- 
self to God, or if he thinks that no day of reckoning 
will ever come? Moreover, the Scriptural limnings 
of the judgment day all indicate that then truth and 
righteousness will at last prevail, and that those who 
have trusted, loved and served God in Christ will be 
sharers in that victory. Does not this expectation 
furnish a strong incentive for nobility of life? 

Lastly, consider the consummation, the time of “the 


* See the author’s “The Rational Test,” pages 173-174. 
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restitution of all things.” For it must be remembered 
that the atonement wrought by God in Christ was a 
cosmical reconciliation, as is taught in Col. 1: 16-20, 
which should be read in this connection. Canon Gore 
puts it well in saying Jesus is “Christus Consummator” 
as well as “Christus Redemptor.” Then there shall 
be “a new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness ;” then the restored and glorified uni- 
verse shall be the Father’s house of many dwelling- 
places; then there shall be no more curse, neither cry- 
ing nor pain, for the former things are passed away, 
and all tears shall be wiped from sorrowing eyes; 
then God shall tabernacle with His people in perfect 
fellowship and love; then, as the deathless ages roll, 
He shall open more and more to their vision the de- 
lights, powers and glories of the material universe 
and the wonders of His grace and all spiritual reality. 
Is this a prospect worth cherishing? Is it not morally 
invigorating? Does anyone say it is “only an iri- 
descent dream?” Then let us dream on, and know no 
waking. But our main contention is that this Chris- 
tian hope of the future has a most powerful reflex 
influence upon the ethical and spiritual life of him 
who cherishes it. “And every one that hath this hope 
set on him purifieth himself, even as He is pure” (1 
John 3:3). 

On the other hand, how emasculating is the view of 
the materialist, who, believing that “death ends all,” 
can never look forward to the ultimate triumph of 
right over wrong or truth over error! The world will 
go on in the same old struggle from generation to gen- 
eration and from age to age; or else some great cata- 
clysm will sweep all sentient beings out of existence, 
and then the universe will be lifeless and voiceless and 
waste through all the endless eons. Is there anything 
in such a conception to brace and stimulate the hearts 
of men? Place in contrast with these depleting views, 
the Biblical teaching; it is like the contrast between 
day and night. 
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“Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but re- 
cord 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems and the 
Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim un- 
known, ; 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His 
own.” 
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ETHICAL PRACTICES: APPLIED ETHICS 
DIVISION I 


INTRODUCTORY DATA 


CHAPTER XVIII 


I. THE RELATION BETWEEN THEORETICAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL ETHICS 


(1) Tuts relation is a vital one. It is like that sub- 
sisting between the tree and its foliage and fruit. In- 
deed, Christ’s well-known aphorism may be applied 
here: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” The 
salvation wrought by Christ and applied by the Holy 
Spirit is the foundation and living spring of the Chris- 
tian ethical life. Indeed, since the Christian religion 
is the cosmopolitan religion (“Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to the whole creation”), and 
since it is the only remedy for the moral disorder and 
disease of mankind, there can be,.no true ethics that 
does not have its root, basis.and source in the redemp- 
tive scheme throu tis Christ, including its appli- 
cation by th Oly Spirit. 

And here is the trouble with many of the ethical 
schemes of the day, even some of those called “The 
Ethics of Jesus;” instead of insisting that man is a 
sinner, needing redemption through Christ and re- 
generation by the Holy Spirit, in order to be truly 
ethical and righteous, they propound a program con- 
sisting purely of the development of man’s natural 
powers under the influence of Jesus and His teach- 
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ings. You may read some modern books on Ethics 
through, and will find scarcely a word about man as 
a sinner needing salvation, and perhaps not a word 
relative to his need of Christ as a Saviour; in fact, the 
vicarious atonement and the new birth are utterly 
ignored. They never strike the evangelical note, the 
note of redemption. We are frank to confess that we 
do not believe the world will ever be saved or greatly 
improved, either ethically or spiritually, by these 
humanistic schemes. Christ as Redeemer is the only 
hope of the world. 

Now, the salvation wrought by Jesus Christ and ap- 
plied by the Holy Spirit, being an essentially ethical 
transaction, must produce an ethical life, just as a 
good tree must bring forth good fruit. Since Christ 
wrought out a perfect righteousness for us, a right- 
eousness that is reckoned to our account through 
faith; and since the life imparted by the Spirit of God 
is a holy principle, we are justified in maintaining 
that; im every-case where a profession of the Chris- 
tian religion is made, and_4$ not accompanied by a 
corresponding ethical life} the profession is false and 
hypocritical; for “a“good tree cannot bring forth 
corrupt fruit,” afid good principles, livingly incor- 
porated, cannot produce bad conduct. From the very 
nature of the case, the regenerate life must be a holy 
life. P 

Another analogy may be wSed. Theoretical and 
Practical Ethics are like faith and works: “Show me 
thy faith apart from thy works, and I by my works 
will show thee my_faith” (Jas. 2:18). “Faith with- 
out works is dead,’ and dead faith is no faith at all. 
The Augsb Confession (Art. VI) clearly describes 
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a practice of 
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and mechanical way. It might be possible for a man 
to have merely a scientific and academic interest in 
Ethics, but that would be so inconsistent with the very 
nature of morality as to be almost tantamount to hy- 
pocrisy. 

A correct Theory of Ethics is necessary. The idea 
that you can believe what you please, and yet live 
right, is frivolous. You cannot, dismiss belief merely 
with a toss of the head. ..Phose who look into the 
depths of things will see’that belief itself has a moral 
quality, so that if a man believes an error, he is just 
so far unethical; and if he is not greatly concerned for 
the truth, and says flippantly that a man’s beliefs 
“don’t matter, anyway,” he proves by an overt act 
that he is not vitally solicitous about an ethical state 
of the mind. Do you think it makes no difference 
to God whether you believe in Him or not, or whether 
you reject or accept His plan of moral recovery for 
the world? Oh! we must have deeper and more inner 
thoughts about ethical verities. 

More than that, a man’s theories of life will and 
must have a large bearing on his practice. How can 
it help being so? If a man does not believe in God’s 
existence, will he be likely to live a god-fearing life? 
If he does not believe that Christ died to make atone- 
ment for the sins of the world, will he be likely to 
trust, love and serve Him? Suppose a man did not 
believe the Bible to be the Word of God, would he 
conform his life to its teachings? Again, if a man 
did not believe that the Lord’s Day should be devoted 
to rest, worship and holy meditation, would he be 
found in God’s house, or would you see him going 
with the roistering crowd to a Sunday excursion? 
Let no man deceive himself into thinking that he can 
believe any way and anything, and-yet live a truly ethi- 
cal and spiritual ee belief are too vital for 
that view to be entertained for a moment. 


(2) It will be well to note, next, that Christian god- 
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liness is practical; not merely other-worldly, but also 


thiis=worldiy—tisifig these words in the good sense. 


Paul, the great doctrinal apostle, is also the practical, 
common-sense teacher; for he says: “For bodily ex- 
ercise is profitable for a little; but godliness is prof- 
itable for all things, having promise of the life which 
now is, and of that which is to come” (1 Tim. 4:8). 

a. Godliness has promise of the life that now is. 

Christian Ethics does not soar continually in the 
clouds. True, it often has its thoughts in the skies, 
for it is not of the earth, earthy; but its feet are al- 
ways on the ground. A system of Ethics that does not 
have a real and organic bearing upon every-day af- 
fairs, that does not prepare us to live this earthly life 
well, making us better and happier—well, whatever 
else may be said of it, it is not the Christian system. 
The true Christian spirit permeates all life, individual, 
corporate and social, domé. ic, economic, commercial, 
political, educational. Thé€re is not a corner or niche 
of life where it should xot go, not as an intruder or an 
alien, but as a welcorhe transfiguring and joy-giving 
power. 

Christian godliness is a garment for every-day 
wear, not merely for Sunday adornment. On one’s 
return from the church service, it cannot be taken off 
and hung up in the wardrobe, like Sunday apparel, 
and left there during the working days of the week. 
Such conduct would prove, on the face of it, that the 
Sunday garment is not the genuine article. Moreover, 
the true Christian attire—to keep up the metaphor— 
cannot be soiled by honorable toil of any kind. In- 
deed, it becomes only the whiter and more glistering 
the more it is worn. Nor can it be soiled by anyone 
save the person wearing it. Persecution, borne with 
Christian grace and fortitude, will simply cause it to 
shine the more brightly and beautifully. 

Our contention is that the Christian religion is not 
Utopian, not a wild, fanciful, chimerical dream, but 
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a practical method and power for righteousness, just 
as well adapted for the present life as for the heav- 
enly life to come. It is cis-celestial as well as trans- 
cosmical. “He that hath the Son hath the life” (1 
John 5:12). It is the salvation.of the present tense. 
According to the Scripture, -he that is not saved in this 
life will never be saved at all. How weak and mis- 
guided are thosé persons who look upon religion as 
good only for dying beds! The dying thief, the only 
case in all the Scripture of such salvation, seems to be 
their standard, as if a person would deliberately 
choose to go out of this world and into the next “like 
a thief!” We need not worry about dying if we take 
care of our living. Seetett*that you have living grace, 
and God will see to-1t that you have dying grace when 
you need it. You do not need it now. 

True Christianity is not merely intended to “get men 
into heaven,’ somehow ,pr*other. Truth to tell, men 
must first get heayen into them before they can get 
into heaven. Doubtless heaven is a place, but it is a 
place with moral and spiritual conditions which make 
up its heavenly character. Any locality will be heaven , , 
if it is pervaded with the true ethical and spirituarhY’*””’Y 
conditions” ~~~ ‘ 

Let it not be said, either, that the ministers of the 
gospel are mere “sky pilots.” They may be that, in the 
true sense, and many persons have applied to them 
in the hour of need for such guidance; but they are 
also earth pilots, instructing men how best to direct 
their course through this life. 

b. Godliness has the promise of the life that is to 
come. 

The Christian system is not narrow, as are some 
other boasted systems. While it has promise of the 
present life, it does not confine its view or its outlook 
to the present limited sphere of existence. That phi- 
losophy which shuts down the horizon upon the future, 
and makes death end all, cannot be said to be “broad,” 
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whatever else may be said for it and about it. At the 
most, a man can live only a few score years in this 
world; then he must die and pass hence. If that 1s all 
there is of our personal consciousness, it surely is a 
narrow vision. Let not the materialist and agnostic 
boast of their “broadness,” whatever other claims 
they may make. Only that*view which gives promise 
of an unending pers destiny can properly be called 
broad-sphered. regards not merely man’s physical 
need and_eonstitution, but “is profitable unto all 
things,” taking cognizance of his whole being, bodily, 
psychical and spiritual, and makes provision for their 
ethical development in this life and for an immortal 
destiny. “The power of an endless life!” Who can 
estimate the ethically inspiring value of such a faith 
and hope? 
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DIVISION II 
MAN’sS CHIEF DUTIES 
CHAPTER XIX 


GENERAL REMARKS 


THE main subject of a system of Practical Ethics 
is “Man’s Chief Duties,” which may be classified as 
follows: 1. Man’s duties to God; 2. Man’s duties_to 
himself; 3. Man’s duties“to“nature; 4. Man’s duties 
to his fellowmen. Before proceeding, however, to un- 
fold these ethical loci, we think they should be pre- 
ceded by a few general remarks. 

1. As has been said, no duty can be truly performed 
unless it has as its source and motive power the fact 
and consciousness of redemption through Christ and 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit. All other ethics is 
merely natural ethics under certain influences, and 
does not touch the real sore of humanity. There is a 
moral life under the law and in the natural state, but 
it is a very poor and meager ethics, and will never save 
and transform the world, which lieth in sin. Surely 
heathenism and its failure should teach men in Chris- 
tian countries that mere development of man’s natural 
powers is not enough to work out a true ethical life 
for the individual and society. However, when a man 
has been saved by the ethical redemption and trans- 
formed by the new birth, duty finds its true motive 
and atmosphere, and becomes a delight. And this leads 
to the next remark. 

2. In Christian Ethics the idea of duty implies the 
idea of privilege. Indeed, it has been a question in 
the atithors.mind whether the word duty is the best 
word to use, becatisé in its popular usage it carries 
with it the thought of legalistic constraint. If men 
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look upon duty merely as a task, they will not perform 
it with much rebound and exhilaration, and that will 
rob their efforts of much of their ethical value. Doubt- 
less it is better to do one’s duty by constraint than not 
at all, but it falls far below the ethical ideal of Chris- 
tianity. 

If a better word than “duty” could be found, a word 
that would carry with it the idea of joy as well as obli- 
gation, we should much perfer to use it. However, we 
have not been able to find such a word, and therefore 
are obliged to retain the old word “duty” as a matter 
of convenience and brevity. In explanation we desire 
to add that, in the Christian view, the performance of 
duty is not to be regarded as drudgery, but rather the 
exercise of a joyful privilege; “because the love of 
God hath been shed abroad in our hearts through the 
Holy Spirit who was given unto us” (Rom. 5:5) ; also 
because “the love of Christ constraineth us” (2 Cor. 
5:14). How the Christian religion resolves all para- 
doxes! It even converts constraint into sweet delight 
and freedom. 

The word duty is a strongly ethical word; that is 
the advantage in making use of it. The word “privi- 
lege” might not always suggest ethical content. Duty 
means that which is dwe—that which we ought to 
render, and the word “ought” is one of the weightiest 
words in the language, going to the essence of the 
ethical. Duty, the watchword of ought, is the great 
“moral imperative.” When “ought” utters its voice, 
God speaks, and the mandate must be obeyed. Only 
let us remember that the Christian, through redeeming 
and regenerating grace, is made en rapport with the 
divine “ought”; loves what God loves and wills, be- 
cause he has received God’s Spirit ; and therefore duty 
to him grows into an inspiring delight. So, as we pro- 
ceed with our study of duty, let all thought of harsh- 
ness and strain and sternness, but not of moral virility, 
be elided from the mind as much as possible, and the 
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thought of privilege prevail. The idea of spontaneity, 
growing out of the redeeming love of God in the soul, 
should pervade all our meditations on duty and all our 
practice of its obligations. 

3. To further the idea that Christian love and 
knowledge make duty a delight, we call attention to 
the fact that the Bible so often strikes the note..of joy... 
and triumph... To urge duty in the worldly and legal- 
istié"Sense usually produces a deadening effect upon 
the feelings ; puts constraint upon them, and stirs more 
or less antipathy ; in other words, causes a schism be- 
tween conscience and feeling. That is the reason the 
legalistic preaching of our times makes people dull 
or rebellious, and indifferent to church-going. Legal- 
ism never can inspire men to duty and good works. 
If they perform them under such a strain, it will be 
like “rolling logs.” 

However, when the note of joy is struck, when the 
“Soy of salvation” takes possession of the heart, God’s 
commandments are no longer onerous, and the soul is 
cured of its languor. Again and again Christ bade 
His disciples “rejoice and be exceeding glad,” even 
using tautology to make His exhortation emphatic. 
“These things have I spoken unto you that my joy 
may be in you, and that your joy may be full” (John 
15:11). Our Lord does not want His followers to 
have meager joy. ‘Peace I leave with you; my peace 
I give unto you: not as the world giveth give I unto 
you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be fearful” (John 14:27). The apostle calls the 
Christian’s composure “the peace of God, which pass- 
eth all understanding.” Paul enjoins, “Rejoice, and 
again I say, Rejoice.” The Christiantife‘is a jubilate, 
not a dirge. Let us emphasize-the joy notes, and have 
less to do with the strain and irk and stress of unwel- 
come tasks. 

Bearing constantly in mind the idea of joy and priv- 
ilege, let us proceed to discuss man’s chief obligations. 
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I. MAN’S DUTIES TO GOD 


Surely it is correct to put these duties first in the 
category. In the Christian view man’s duties to God 
are paramount. The first commandment is, “Thou 
shalt Tove the Lord thy God with all thy heart.” Christ 
taught this principle: “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness.” “Whether therefore ye 
eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God” (1 Cor. 10:31), says the apostle. ““For ye 
were bought with a price; glorify God therefore in 
your body” (1 Cor. 6:20); “Ye were bought with a 
price; become not bondservants of men” (1 Cor. 7: 
23). Therefore we belong to God, first of all, not 
merely because.-of creation, but also because of re- 
demption. .An author of a work entitled “The Eth- 
ics of Jestis,” says, “Be right with men, and you shall 
find_God.”’* Just the reverse is the real truth: “Be 
right with God, and you shall find men.” 

Again, it is evident that man’s duties to God in- 
clude all other duties; therefore a strictly scientific 
classification would make all man’s duties to self and 
fellowmen subordinate to his duties to God; for every 
sin is a sin against God (“Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned, and done that which is evil in thy 
sight”), and every duty to nature and our fellow- 
men jis just as much an obligation to God. Jesus said: 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, 
even the least, ye did it unto me” (Matt. 25:4). Note 
how every sin against man is regarded as a sin against 
God. The blood of Abel cried to God from the ground 
(Gen. 4:10). The hire of the laborers which is kept 
back by fraud enters into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth (Jas. 5:4). Ananias and Sapphira meant 
to deceive only the church, but Peter declared that 
they had lied unto God (Acts 5:3, 4). Note 


* Henry C. King’s “The Ethics of Jesus,” page 225. 
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again how positive duties to man are performed 
to God. Servants are to be obedient to their mas- 
ters “as unto Christ” (Eph. 6:5); “not with eye- 
service as men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart, 
fearing the Lord: whatsoever ye do, work heartily, 
as unto the Lord, and not unto men” (Col. 3: 22, 23). 
“Wives, be in subjection to your husbands, as is fitting 
in the Lord” (Col. 3:18); “Husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christ loved the Church, and gave 
Himself for it” (Eph. 5:25); “Children, obey your 
parents in all things, for this is well-pleasing in the 
Lord” (Col. 3: 20) ; “Masters, render unto your serv- 
ants that which is just and equal, knowing that ye 
also have a Master in heaven” (Col. 4:1). How- 
ever, for the sake of convenience in treatment we 
will retain the usual classification of duties, with the 
understanding that every duty to self, nature and 
fellowmen is also a duty to God, who is over all. 

(1) One of man’s first duties is, surely, to recog- 
nise God. ; 

When we meet people, the first duty is mutual 
recognition. “God is in His world.” “In Him we 
live and move and have our being.” He watches over 
us with tender care. To Him we are of more value 
than many sparrows and the grass and flowers of the 
field. He knows His sheep by name. “Cast your care 
upon Him, for He careth for you;” “Even the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered.” He says that 
heaven itself is intensely interested in the repentance 
of one sinner. 

All this being true, how unethical, yea, how wicked, 
it is to ignore our Father in heaven! ‘God is not in all 
their thoughts,’ is one of the sternest criticisms on 
the godless. Let us impress this by an illustration. 
Suppose a son were to live in his father’s home, eat 
at his table, share his bounty, and yet would simply 
ignore him; would never speak to him, or show by any 
sign that he appreciated his paternal interest and care 

16 
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—would you call him a filial son? Would you not 
say that his conduct was ungrateful and wicked? Is 
it not true that many people treat their Heavenly 
Father in that slighting way? Would you call it 
right and ethical? Nay, simply ignoring God is a most 
grievous sin. 

(2) True recognition of God will inevitably lead 
to a keen sense of the moral contrast between His 
character and man’s. In the pure and holy presence 
of God man will see himself corrupted by sin, and 
will feel himself unworthy of such association. So 
it was with Moses when he saw the burning bush and 
heard the voice of God: “And Moses trembled, and 
durst not behold” (Acts 7:32). Likewise when he 
stood in God’s awful presence in the mountain, he 
said, “I exceedingly fear and quake” (Heb. 12:21). 
Job had like experience: “I had heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear; but now mine eye seeth thee: 
Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes” (Job 42:5, 6). Mary, Joseph, Zacharias, and 
the Shepherds were all afraid when angels from the 
holy presence of God appeared to them, and always 
had to have their fears allayed. The disciples on the 
Mount of Transfiguration fell on their faces when 
Jesus was transfigured before them by the presence 
of God. Paul was smitten to the earth when Jesus, 
in His glorified form, appeared to Him. Soa theoph- 
any always produced fear and conviction, even in the 
hearts of the most saintly, and the same sense of un- 
worthiness would be ours to-day, if God should ap- 
pear to us in any of His glorious forms. When His 
Spirit to-day enters the heart of the sinner, His first 
function is to produce conviction. 

Therefore it is man’s next duty to_repent_before—— 
God...-No act of men is more ethical than repentance, 
~Decause it is a change of mind respecting sin, and the 
renunciation of the same. For a man to refuse to re- 
pent when he sees his sinful condition and conduct, is 
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surely a most grave offense against all ethical law; it 
indicates that he still loves his sin, “rolls it as a sweet 
morsel under his tongue,” and is not willing to re- 
nounce and forsake it. 

Repentance is the negative side of salvation, the 
destructive factor in the process. No one can be 
saved unless he is first willing that something within 
him shall be destroyed and elided. This must be so 
because sin is the very antithesis of salvation, the 
thing from which man is to be saved, if saved at all. 
As sin is resident in the will, there can be no true 
salvation unless man voluntarily gives up sin; other- 
wise salvation would be a mechanical and coerced act, 
and would have no moral quality. You might by 
force save a drowning man, bent on suicide, in spite 
of all his resistance; you cannot save a man morally 
in that way. 

Note again the elements of repentance: Conviction 
—a change of mind respecting sin—contrition, confes- 
sion, renunciation, abandonment; all of them intensely 
ethical movements in the process, because they involve 
voluntary action, and bear within them a desire for 
purity and righteousness. 

(3) The next duty of man to God is to accept His 
proffer of salvation. 

In other words, this means to accept Christ by 
faith. Why do we place this in the list of man’s 
duties? Because, since God has offered salvation to 
man through Christ, it surely must be his duty and 
privilege to accept the gracious overture. Should he 
refuse to do so, it would be prima facie evidence that 
he still clings to his sin, and is unwilling to be cleansed 
from its defilement and delivered from its thralldom. 
He still loves his chains. 

Again, the Bible always represents the act of send- 
ing the Son of God into the world as a great sacrifice, 
displaying God’s love and beneficence to man (John 
3:16). It also represents the Son as making great 
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sacrifice in coming into the world on His redemptive 
errand. “Though He was rich, yet for our sakes He 
became poor,” etc.; “He emptied Himself.” Is it not 
therefore man’s duty to accept these loving proffers? 
Would he not be guilty of base ingratitude to turn his 
back upon them? And is not ingratitude a most un- 
ethical condition of mind and heart? 

To sin against beneficent and self-sacrificing love 
is the crowning sin. When this proffer of mercy, 
grace and salvation is brought clearly to man’s mind 
by the Holy Spirit, operating through the Word of 
God, and is deliberately rejected, the most atrocious 
and inexcusable sin has been committed; it is “cruci- 
fying the Son of God afresh, and putting Him to open 
shame.” Doubtless it is the chief element in the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, whose primary function is to 
bring Christ to the innermost soul of man. Thus we 
see that unbelief, rejection of God’s plan of redemp- 
tion, is a sin of the utmost gravity. 

(4) To love, trust and obey God is surely a happy 
obligation on the part of man. 

Imagine a man who does not love God, who created, 
preserves and redeems him; a man who either ignores 
or hates Him—could such a man be said to be in an 
ethical frame of mind? Hence the Bible teaches that 
man’s first duty is to love God with all his heart, 
mind and soul. 

It might be asked: “How can love be made a duty? 
Must not love be spontaneous? If it is bound or 
forced by duty, can it really be called love?” 

To these inquiries we would reply by appealing to 
the universal consciousness of mankind. By a logical 
analysis we may not be able to say what love is, but 
we do know that all men feel in their hearts that they 
should love the good and the true, and whenever a 
man does not do so, he is regarded as a willful of- 
fender. Suppose, for example, a man were to say, 
“T cannot love the good and the true,” would that ex- 
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cuse him? We would reprimand him by saying, “You 
ought!” The fact is, we instinctively feel that, in 
some way, he must have done despite to his moral 
nature, else he would not be in so depraved a condi- 
tion of mind, and therefore he is to blame. More 
than that, we feel that he should make an effort to 
culture himself into a love of high and holy things. 

The same principle holds regarding the command 
of the Scriptures to love God. We may not be able 
to ‘explain psychologically how love and obligation 
may be harmonized, but the common conscience of 
mankind recognizes, without argumentation, that they 
are not antagonistic. 

Perhaps we may go a little deeper into this matter. 
The solution doubtless lies in the essence of a free 
will. If aman hates God, or is indifferent to Him, the 
Word and Spirit teach him that he is in a sinful 
frame of mind; his awakened conscience echoes and 
sanctions the teaching; this brings conviction, shame 
and repentance; presently faith in Christ is born, lays 
hold upon Christ, and then the love of God is shed 
abroad in the penitent believer’s heart. Thus by an 
analysis of the ethical process of conversion, we 
readily see how it becomes man’s duty and privilege 
to love God, and also how it is rendered possible, and 
that makes him responsible. 

Trust in God will naturally follow. What a priv- 
ilege is trust! Distrust of God is unethical, and brings 
unhappiness and discontent. Faith in God character- 
izes all real moral and spiritual strength. Think of 
your own experience. -Is it not true that, whenever 
you trust God implicitly, you are strong for duty and 
filled with joy and hope, able to echo Paul’s virile 
words, “I can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me”? On the other hand, when do 
your weak and cowardly moments come? You know 
well enough it is when you begin to doubt. Yes, doubt 
of God is always emasculating. 
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Christ knew the vitalizing and comforting power 
of trust; therefore He said: “Let not your heart be 
troubled; believe in God and believe in me.” That is, 
faith in God and in Christ is the cure for all trouble, 
the invigorant of the soul. When Job exclaimed, 
“Yea, though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him,” he 
rose above all his afflictions like a tower of strength. 
Suppose he had taken his wife’s advice, “Curse God 
and die,” who would to-day speak of the heroism, in- 
tegrity and patience of Job? Nay, doubt of God spells 
enervation; trust in God spells virility and conquest. 
Blessed is the man who can say, “God ordereth all 
things sweetly.” The experience brought by faith in 
God and Christ answers affirmatively the mooted ques- 
tion, “Is the universe friendly ?” 

To obey God at all times is a duty and privilege. 
But men should obey when God’s commandments are 
hard as well as when they are easy. To pick and 
choose and do only the light things is practical dis- 
obedience to God all along the line of His law. All 
men need the discipline of hard tasks. It is God’s way 
of developing real strength of character in His people. 
“Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourg- 
eth every son whom He receiveth” (Heb. 12:6); 
“Every branch that beareth fruit, He cleanseth it, that 
it may bring forth more fruit” (John 15:2). Men 
are bidden to take up their cross and follow Christ. 
A blessing, too, is cross-bearing. “No cross, no 
crown.” 

(5) As God is the Creator, man should worship 
Him. 

To refuse to give Him homage is to commit a sin 
of the utmost gravity. But worship is more than a 
duty; it is a happy privilege, and its ethical and 
spiritual value is superlative. From the nature of the 
case this will be seen to be true. 

a. God is the supreme excellence. To lift our hearts 
to such a Being is to be lifted to an exalted moral and 
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spiritual plane. We become more and more like the 
God whom we worship. Blessed, indeed, are the reflex 
benefits of worshipping God. 

b. Worship imvolves communion. Surely contact 
with the pure and Holy One must react upon men 
with the most salutary effects. It is true that real 
and sincere worshippers the world over are people of 
lofty ideals and attainments. Where men refuse to 
worship God there is always a lowered grade of 
morals. This is evident on every hand, and needs no 
debate. 

c. To worship God is to be lifted out of ourselves, 
as it were; to be lifted above our egotism; to lose sight 
of self for a while in contemplation of the highest 
excellence. Who will say it is not good for every man 
to have seasons when God, and not self, is the center 
of his thought? We are all too much self-centered ; it 
is one of the crowning sins of the race. Let us some- 
times forget self; it is wholesome. 

For the foregoing reason worship should be largely 
objective. In many church services the subjective 
element prevails too largely, and ministers to human 
selfishness, for it inculcates the idea of love and wor- 
ship merely for the benefits derived from God. This 
is selfishness of a very refined order, but it is selfish- 
ness, nevertheless. Therefore the Church should much 
more frequently sing such chants as “Gloria Patri” 
and “Gloria in Excelsis,” and hymns like “Corona- 
tion,’ and others that express pure objective praise. 
It is a fact that a morbid and spasmodic Christianity 
goes with too much introspection and subjectivism 
in worship and experience; whereas a steady, strong 
and glad religion accompanies pure objective con- 
templation of the excellence, love and grace of God. 
Note your own experience when you sing, “More love, 
O Christ, to Thee, more love to Thee;” are you not 
put upon a strain, feeling that you ought to love Him, 
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but you cannot, and the more you try the more you 
fail? Now change your song to “Coronation” : 


“All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all!” 


and note what a rebound, a refreshment, an exhilara- 
tion come to your feelings. 

e. Worship is an ethical privilege. The man who 
never worships God is living unethically every mo- 
ment of his life. Private worship, including prayer, 
is a duty for every individual. Christ laid special 
emphasis on closet prayer, and was careful to en- 
join that the door be shut; and He taught that public 
devotion merely “to be seen of men” is pure hypoc- 
risy. In this He was right, for insincere and ostenta- 
tious prayer is mockery and sacrilege. 

However, it is also every person’s duty to engage in 
public worship in the sanctuary. There are deep eth- 
ical reasons for this. Man is a social being, made for 
human fellowship. Therefore God has wisely estab- 
lished the house of prayer, where “saint holds fellow- 
ship with saint.” The inspired writer of Hebrews 
says: “And let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and good works; not forsaking our own as- 
sembling together, as the custom of some is, but ex- 
horting one another; and so much the more as ye see 
the day drawing nigh” (Heb. 10:24, 25). This is a 
solemn abjuration. The Apostles’ Creed says, “I be- 
lieve in the communion of saints.”” Thus we need the 
help and stimulus and fellowship of worship in con- 
junction with the body of believers. 

Public worship is also a public testimony to Christ, 
who bids us let our “light shine” and confess Him “be- 
fore men.” When others see you and me engaged in 
true and glad worship, they cannot help being more 
or less influenced by our example. 
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Some people aver that they “can pray and read 
their Bibles at home;” they do not need to go to 
church to meet and worship God. Many times have 
we heard this excuse, but never once, in a long life in 
the active pastorate, have we known a person offering 
it to be an active and efficient Christian worker in a 
community; but always—yes, without a single ex- 
ception—a person of a selfish, petulant and eccentric 
disposition—a person who could not live harmoniously 
with his neighbors and fellow-Christians. Moreover, 
we have never once known such a person to give, by 
a good and effective life, clear evidence that he did 
“pray and read his Bible at home.” He has ever 
been “cranky,” fault-finding, carping; always carrying 
a “chip on his shoulder,” with the sure result that 
somebody knocked it off sooner or later. 

The fact is, if any man will truly pray, God will lead 
him to love his fellow-Christians, and desire to have 
fellowship with them. If he reads the Bible faith- 
fully at home, he will soon find that it everywhere in- 
culcates the duty and privilege of social and congre- 
gational worship. In the wilderness God commanded 
the construction of the tabernacle, with its altar in 
front and its court for the assembling of the people. 
Afterward in Jerusalem He commanded Solomon to 
erect the temple, which was intended for a place of 
assemblage and congregational worship. David ex- 
claimed, “How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of hosts! . . . For a day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand. I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house 
of my God, than to dwell in the tents of wickedness” 
(Ps. 84:1, 10). He also exulted thus: “I was glad 
when they said unto me, Let us go into the house of 
the Lord” (Ps. 122:1). Christ, “as His custom was, 
went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day.” John’s 
words are also pertinent: “We know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren” (1 John 3:14). 
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Now, if a man would diligently and earnestly “read 
his Bible at home,” he would surely find these pas- 
sages, and would either have to cease reading the 
Good Book, or his conscience would drive him out of 
his petty selfishness and isolation to the house of God, 
where prayer is wont to be made. 

God has so constituted us that it is not good for us 
to be alone; and therefore for a man to make a reli- 
gious recluse of himself is to run counter to the moral 
and spiritual order. He who tries to be religious alone, 
will soon cease to be religious altogether. “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” was the question of Cain, the first 
murderer. The priest and the Levite “passed by on 
the other side,’ but they received no commendation 
from the Master, while the Good Samaritan was 
called the true neighbor, of whose example Jesus said, 
“Go thou and do likewise.”’ Nowhere does the Bible 
command or encourage the monastic life, especially 
that which seeks to live in seclusion. Anchoritism is 
contrary to the fundamental principles of Christian- 
ity, whose practical and human maxim may be 
summed up in what is said of our divine Lord and 
Master, “He went about doing good.” 

f. God’s Word contains many commands and invi- 
tations to worship God, and therefore worship should 
have a high place in a system of Christian Ethics. One 
of the chief ideas in the Old Testament sacrifices was 
worship. The smoke and incense rising toward the 
sky were the symbol of prayer and praise. Then 
there are the direct exhortations : ““O come, let us wor- 
ship and bow down; let us kneel before Jehovah our 
Maker; for He is our God, and we are the people of 
His pasture, and the sheep of His hand” (Ps. 95: 
6, 7) ; “Exalt ye Jehovah our God, and worship at His 
footstool: He is holy” (Ps. 99:5); “I will worship 
toward thy holy temple” (Ps. 138:2); “O worship 
Jehovah in holy array (A. V., the beauty of holiness) ; 
tremble before Him, all the earth” (Ps. 96:9) ; “Thou 
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shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve” (Deut. 6:13; Matt. 4:10). Besides, note 
all the ascriptions of praise in the Psalms, in the 
Prophets and in Revelation. 

As to the temper of worship, our divine Teacher is 
very specific: “God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship in spirit and in truth’ (John 4: 24). 

g. The idea of worship includes prayer, even peti- 
tional prayer. “Prayer is the conversation of the 
heart with God, uttered or unexpressed” (Luther’s 
Catechism, General Synod Edition). 


“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed; 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast.” 


The ethics of prayer consists in the fact that it must 
be of the heart; must be utterly sincere; dare not be 
mere lip-service; and especially should never be en- 
gaged in merely “to be seen of men.” The profound- 
est ethical teaching on the subject of prayer is found 
in Christ’s treatment of it, especially when He rebukes 
proud, ostentatious and self-gratulatory Pharisaic 
prayer, and commends the humble, contrite prayer of 
the Publican, who cried, “God be merciful to me a 
sinner.” Therefore our Lord pays a special tribute 
to private prayer, saying that men should not only re- 
tire to their closets, but should also “‘shut the door.” 
By this He does not mean that there should be no 
public prayer, for He Himself engaged in public 
prayer on various occasions; but He means that pri- 
vate prayer should not be made a matter of public 
parade. Nothing is more offensive and sacrilegious 
than spectacular prayer. 

Of prayer as praise we have already spoken under 
the subject of general worship; but what is the ethics 
of prayer as petition? It is this: Since God has so 
ordered the world, and so constituted His economy 
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of grace, that men can secure certain needful blessings 
only by asking for them, it is surely right, on the face 
of it, that men should make their requests known to 
God. It is better for us both morally and spiritually 
that we should obtain some things only through peti- 
tion than that they should simply be showered upon 
us, without our giving ourselves any concern about 
them except to receive and enjoy them. An old child- 
hood adage goes, “What is worth having is worth 
asking for.” Things that we think enough about, and 
desire enough, to ask God for will be more appreciated 
than if they came otherwise. Does not this wise di- 
vine arrangement also keep us constantly in fellowship 
with God? How prone we are to forget Him, any- 
way, we poor worldlings! 

Sometimes God does not see fit to grant our re- 
quests at once. Many people wonder about this mys- 
tery. The reason may often be sought in the fact 
that He really wants us to think seriously about our 
requests, to see whether they are right or not, and also 
to be really in earnest about the gifts and blessings we 
seek. An old couplet runs thus: 


“Why win we not at once what-we in prayer require? 
That we may learn great things as greatly to desire.” 


What is worth having is not only worth asking for, 
but it is worth asking for repeatedly and earnestly ; 
therefore Christ made a parable to teach that “men 
ought always to pray, and not to faint,” the parable 
of the importunate widow and the unjust judge. The 
apostle goes so far as to admonish us to “pray without 
ceasing.” We might say that incessant prayer means 
that we should always be in the prayerful spirit, even 
when we are not formulating petitions in words. 

And it is right that we should pray with confidence ; 
it is the “prayer of faith” that avails. “But let him 
ask in faith, nothing doubting; for he that doubteth 
is like the surge of the sea, driven by the wind and 
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tossed ; for let not that man think he shall receive any- 
thing of the Lord; a double-minded man is unstable 
in all his ways” (James 1:6-8). Our Lord repeats 
several times the exhortation, “Ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive,” and then adds that God is more ready to give 
good gifts than are earthly parents. The ethics of 
faith in prayer consists in this, that it is right to be- 
lieve God, and wrong to doubt Him. 

The doctrine of prayer and its relation to God’s im- 
mutable laws is a profound problem of Dogmatics 
and Philosophy ; but here we may venture this remark 
as to its rationale. An omniscient God, in planning 
the universe and formulating its laws, could so organ- 
ize and arrange them as to make room for the answer- 
ing of such petitions as are consistent with His will. 
If He could not do this, He would not be omniscient 
and omnipotent. Therefore He can answer prayer 
without violating or setting aside His laws, because 
provision has previously been made in the economy 
of grace and nature for this very purpose. So we may 
pray to God with ‘confidence without troubling our 
minds over a prion difficulties. Let Tennyson stir 
our faith: 


“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
ff, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


° 


And Hartley Coleridge: 


“Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right; 

Pray if thou canst, with hope; but ever pray, 
Though hope be weak or sick with long delay; 
Pray in the darkness, if there be no light.” 
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But through prayer the darkness will soon vanish; 
for, “Everyone that asketh receiveth;” “If any man 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all 
men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall be 
given him.” 


OUTLINE OF CHAPTER XX 


1. Man’s Duties to God (continued) 
(6) To walk Consistently Before Him 
(7) To proclaim and defend the Gospel 
(8) To bear His Chastisements without Murmur- 
ing 
(9) To rejoice in hope of Eternal Fellowship with 
Him 


CHAPTER XX 
I. MAN’S DUTIES TO GOD (CONTINUED) 


(6) To walk consistently before God and the world 
is another of man’s plain Christian duties. 

Perhaps the most hurtful argument that critics 
and unbelievers can urge against religion is the dis- 
crepancy between principle and conduct, between 
profession and practice, that so often occurs 
among so-called Christians. It is true, fault-find- 
ing is an easy work, and requires no money, intelli- 
gence, or special gifts of grace, and one often feels 
like saying to the critic, “An ounce of example is 
worth a pound of criticism; if you know so well how 
Christians ought to live, set them a pattern;” yet it is 
a fact that, taking the world as it is, the inconsistent 
or hypocritical church member becomes a serious 
stumbling-block to “outsiders” and a sad handicap on 
the work of religion. Christ Himself insisted on ac- 
cord between profession and practice, when He re- 
buked the Pharisees for their outward pretensions 
of piety, while their hearts were far from God. For 
a pretense they made long prayers, and at the same 
time “devoured widows’ houses.” He also compared 
their outward professions of sanctity to whited sepul- 
chers full of dead men’s bones, and to platters that 
were clean on the outside but inside were filled with 
corruption. Paul exhorts the Ephesians to “walk 
worthy of the calling wherewith ye were called.” No 
more impressive words could be used than those 
of St. Peter (1 Pet. 2:15): “For so is the will of 
God, that by well-doing ye should put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men;” also: “Having a good con- 
science; that, wherein ye are spoken against, they may 
be put to shame who revile your good manner of life 
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in Christ; for it is better, if the will of God should so 
will, that ye suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing” 
(1 Pet. 3:16, 17); “For let none of you suffer as a 
murderer, or a thief, or an evil-doer, or as a meddler 
in other men’s matters; but if a man suffer as a 
Christian, let him not be ashamed; but let him glorify 
God in this name” (1 Pet. 4:15, 16). Paul says, 
“Let not your good be evil spoken of” (Rom. 14: 16). 
Elders are to be “ensamples to the flock” (1 Pet. 5:3). 
A bishop is to have “a good report of them that are 
without” (1 Tim. 3:7). Christ’s injunction to His 
disciples, “Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven,” inculcates the same prin- 
ciple. 

This is a very important matter for practical Chris- 
tian ethics. Many people outside of the Church will 
not read the Bible, but they will read the lives of con- 
fessing Christians. While this does not excuse them 
for their own indifferent or bad lives, it does make it 
all the more necessary that Church members should 
give a correct and inspiring translation of the gospel 
in life, so that people will not get a wrong conception 
of the principles of religion. If people are looking for 
an excuse to live sinful lives, we should not put one 
ready-made into their hands. It is better so to con- 
form our lives to the gospel as to leave them without 
excuse. The great peril is that inconsistency of life 
among professed followers of Christ will excite revul- 
sion in the minds of sinners before they have gone 
far enough to see and appreciate the beauty and power 
of the gospel for themselves. It is a most grievous 
sin against God to cover His holy cause with obloquy 
by inconsistent living. 


“So let our lips and lives express 
The holy gospel we profess; 

So let our works and virtues shine, 
To prove the doctrine all divine. 
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“Thus shall we best proclaim abroad 
The honors of our Saviour God, 
When the salvation reigns within, 
And grace subdues the power of sin.” 


However, it is well to remember that there are two 
sides to this question, and in so vital and practical a 
matter both sides should be presented. People who 
are unidentified with the Church and are disposed to 
be critics instead of doers, should bear in mind that 
only genuine articles are counterfeited. No one thinks 
of counterfeiting counterfeit; no deceiver ever puts 
on the guise of falsehood, but always the guise of 
truth. Thus it is a tribute to the principles of Chris- 
tianity to say that the man who professes it, and yet 
lives a bad life, is a hypocrite; for that is an acknowl- 
edgment, even on the part of the accuser, that the 
Christian standard is high and good. Who ever thinks 
of calling an infidel who lives immorally a hypocrite? 
No; you do not expect anything better and higher of 
an infidel, for nobody feels that the ethical standard 
of infidelity is high. 

More than that, the man who stumbles over the in- 
consistent conduct of a professing Christian proves 
thereby that he has never experienced the power and 
grace of the gospel in his own heart. If he had, he 
would know that it is good and true in itself, what- 
ever counterfeits there may be. There are no hypo- 
crites on the Christian highway; they are all walking 
off on the side; and if a man stumbles over them, it 
is prima facie proof that he is following the path in 
which they are treading. If he were walking on the 
“highway of holiness,’ he would not find them there. 
Let us remember, too, that Christ and His apos- 
tles condemned hypocrites in the most unmeasured 
fermen (att. 6.2, 5, 06 7153;°15:73.1 Timudoes 
1 Pet. 2:1), and that, according to their teaching, 
hypocrites can never enter the kingdom of God 
(Matt. 24:51). Even in the Old Testament they are 
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denounced without qualification: “The hope of the 
hypocrite shall perish” (Job 8:13); “The hypocrite 
shall not come before Him” (Job 17:8). Thus it 
will be seen that no outside critic of the Church can 
be more unsparing than the Bible itself in denuncia- 
tion of hypocrisy. 

It might be said, in addition, that not all the hypo- 
crites are in the Church. Indeed, the vast majority 
of them are outside. Note all the gamblers, inveig- 
lers of youth, and people who live double lives, but 
who never see the inside of a sanctuary. Hypocrites 
in the Church were hypocrites before they joined the 
Church. And, besides, many years of observation 
have convinced us that it is always safe to watch 
the man who is always talking about “hypocrites in 
the Church”; he may be trying to cover up something 
in his own life by so great a pretense of virtue. Some- 
times a thief cries “thief” to divert attention from 
himself. At all events, it is very easy business—that 
of criticism and fault-finding. Nothing is easier than 
to sit on a perch, and watch the procession go by, and 
criticise the marchers. Our advice would be, Get out 
of this easy business, and do something that is more 
difficult, that is worth while, that is worthy of a 
man. If you know so well how a Christian ought to 
live, live that way yourself, and show others how it 
should be done. An ounce of example is worth a 
thousand pounds of fault-finding. It is just as 
much one man’s duty to exemplify the principles of 
religion before the world as it is another’s. The ex- 
cuse, “I make no profession,” is the skulking place of 
the coward, and will not stand the test of reason or 
the judgment bar of God. 

(7) It is every man’s duty and privilege to pro- 
claim and defend God’s truth. 

While we have in the Church the ministerial office, 
and that by divine appointment, yet there are effective 
ways in which all persons may be prophets. When 
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Christ said, “Ye are my witnesses,’ He was not speak- 
ing to the apostolic college alone. In all its history 
the gospel has been disseminated by testimony; not by 
the force of arms or law; only by persuasive witness- 
ing to the love and grace of God. It is the duty of 
everyone first to accept and experience God’s saving 
mercy in Jesus Christ, and then to tell it to others by 
speech and life. “Restore unto me the joy of thy 
salvation, and uphold me with a willing spirit; then 
will I teach transgressors thy way; and sinners shall 
be converted unto thee” (Ps. 51:13). 

Nor does this mean that all can or should become 
public exhorters. Private and personal testimony is 
often the most effective. All converted persons can 
bear such witness, while only a person here and there 
is fitted to speak in public in an edifying way. The 
ordinary “testimony meeting,’ where everybody is ex- 
pected to speak, and where, consequently, many stock 
and stereotyped expressions are used, has become a 
formal and perfunctory service, and is seldom edify- 
ing, because often those who are boldest and least con- 
sistent in practice consume the most time. But per- 
sonal speech, when accompanied by an exemplary life, 
has not lost, and never will lose, its effectiveness. 
Even the simple matter of giving people a cordial in- 
vitation to attend the services of God’s house is potent 
for good; and, as all Christians can do this, it should 
be generally practiced. For when people come to 
God’s house, they will be brought under the influence 
of the gospel, which will not return to God void. 

There is another form of testimony that should not 
be overlooked, namely, to defend the truth against 
gainsayers. For a man to let error go unrebuked and 
truth undefended is often a sign of moral cowardice 
and compromise. True, one should not become po- 
lemic, at least not in the bad sense of the term; but 
when he is silent in the presence of error or assault 
on the truth, it should not be on account of pusillan- 
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imity, but because he is sure that silence at the time is 
most likely to do the greatest amount of good. Some 
men, however, are so politic and irenic that they never 
defend the truth; and this is surely contrary to the 
Scriptures. ‘But sanctify Christ in your hearts as 
Lord; ready always to give answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason concerning the hope that is in 
you, yet with meekness and fear” (1 Pet. 3:15; “Be- 
loved, while I was giving all diligence to write unto 
you of our common salvation, | was constrained to 
write unto you, exhorting you to contend earnestly 
for the faith which was once for all delivered unto 
the saints” (Jude 3). What would have become of 
the Christian faith had it not been for valiant and 
capable defenders from Paul to the present day? 

A popular adage is, “Speech is silvern, but silence 
is golden.” But there are times when silence is crim- 
inal, and when the above popular epigram becomes 
the pretext of the coward. Sometimes men who are 
afraid of being called polemical will say: “You need 
not be anxious to defend the truth; it will take care 
of itself.” Then why did Christ come to proclaim and 
defend the truth and refute error? Why did He com- 
mission His disciples to preach the truth? Why did 
the apostles ever mention the Judaistic, antinomian 
and other errors of their time, and warn their converts 
against them? Why did not Justin Martyr, Athana- 
sius, Augustine and Luther simply join the “con- 
spiracy of silence,’ and let the truth fight its own bat- 
tles? No; truth must have its advocates and defend- 
ers. For His own wise reasons, God did not put much 
power into mere abstract truth, but He did endue 
human personalities, who have come to experience 
and possess it, with wonderful power to advocate and 
vindicate its claims. It is truth incarnate that becomes 
potent for good. While you and I should not covet 
a reputation for being “great debaters,” for that would 
imply ambition for worldly glory, we should, for the 
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love of truth, be stalwart “defenders of the faith.” 
Christian Ethics demands that men study and practice 
the science of Christian Apologetics. 

(8) Experience teaches that the Christian life is 
not all “smooth sailing.” In His wisdom God has seen 
fit to let trials come upon His children. He may not 
often send them directly, but He at least permits them. 
How should we bear them? ‘Surely as God’s people, 
we should endure them without murmuring. 

A complaining, peevish Christian is an anomaly; an 
evidence of a selfish and unsanctified disposition. Oh, 
how many discontented Christians there are in the 
world, murmuring when they do not have every 
worldly convenience and luxury, as if Christ had said, 
“My kingdom is of this world,” instead of the oppo- 
site! The person who cannot bear trial without petu- 
lance is surely weak in the faith. True, in this respect 
we are all frail; “we all have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God;” but we should pray and strive 
to be patient under suffering and deprivation, thereby 
proving that we really have a faith that overcomes; 
a faith “that will not shrink from any earthly woe.” 
If we fret and worry and complain under every cross, 
what is the difference between us and the people of 
the world? There are some Christians who seem to 
forget entirely that Christ ever said, “Be not anxious 
for the morrow.” 

Nor should we always look upon our trials as pun- 
ishments, as tokens of God’s displeasure with us in- 
dividually. While it is true, all trouble is the result 
of sin in general, because if sin had not come into the 
world, there would be no sorrow; yet it must never be 
thought that the individual’s sufferings are always 
the direct result of his personal offenses. If that were 
true, some of the greatest sinners would not receive 
their just deserts, while many good people receive 
more than their proportionate share of punishment. 

Our Lord’s immediate disciples once made the mis- 
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take of thinking that every affliction is the direct re- 
sult of individual sin, and He corrected their error. 
Seeing a man who was blind from his birth, they 
asked, “Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he should be born blind?” Christ corrected their 
mistake by saying: “Neither did this man sin, nor his 
parents; but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him” (John 9:2, 3). So it will be seen 
that the deprivation came upon the man for educa- 
tional and disciplinary purposes. Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs well says (“The Ethical Teaching of Jesus,” 
PP. 195-6) : ie 

“Disease may be the result of sin; it often is such 
a result; but it is not always so. Sometimes the inno- 
cent suffer more in this world than the guilty; and a 
cruel wrong would often be done, if we should infer 
sinfulness from sickness and misery. The friends of 
Job tried this, and were rebuked for it. But the error 
persisted among the Jews, notwithstanding the story 
of Job. And it persists among Christians, notwith- 
standing the teaching of Jesus.” 

Some afflictions simply come in the way of natural 
law, as, for example, inherited disease, or an inherited 
tendency to disease. God does not always, perhaps 
not often, see fit to set aside His natural laws merely 
for the temporal happiness of His people. If He did 
so invariably, Christians would be likely to become 
careless about obeying those laws. Besides, such a 
procedure—the setting aside of natural law—would 
put a worldly and materialistic premium on Chris- 
tian virtue, and would thus rob it of its pure ethical 
motive and character. If, to illustrate, the Christian 
farmer always had the best crops in the community, 
all the farmers round about would want to be Chris- 
tians merely that they might raise good crops! That 
would taint religion with a mercenary motive. 

And, still more, for God to modify His physical 
laws in such a way as always to favor the Christian 
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would prevent the cultivation of some of the most 
sterling Christian virtues, such as thrift, thorough- 
ness, industry, frugality and forehandedness. God 
knows, therefore, that it is not best for His people, 
or for the people of the world, for Him to work mira- 
cles in nature merely to give Christians worldly en- 
joyment and prosperity. 

Let it be remembered that it is a good discipline for 
God’s people to take their chances in earthly matters 
with the rest of the human family, and they simply 
show a weak and ease-loving disposition when they 
expect God to dandle and pamper them. They should 
have a deeper and purer source of joy and content- 
ment than mere worldly good. Those who complain 
about their earthly condition, when trial comes in the 
way of Providence or the course of natural law, prove 
by their conduct that they have not really found the 
true source of peace, but still have their treasures laid 
up on the earth, “where rust and moth consume, and 
where thieves break through and steal” (Matt. 6: 19). 

Tt should not be thought that these remarks encour- 
age asceticism. Christian people have a right to the 
good things of life, when they come to them in accord- 
ance with God’s will and law. Self-denial for its own 
sake is mere formality. It is only when it comes in 
God’s way that it becomes a true method and power of 
discipline. “The Son of man came eating and drink- 
ing.” He was neither an ascetic nor a recluse. He 
said, “Ye cannot serve God and mammon,” but He did 
not say, “Ye cannot make mammon serve you.” He 
even enjoined, “Make to yourselves friends by means 
of the mammon of unrighteousness,” meaning thereby 
(though it is a little difficult of interpretation) that 
they should make money and other earthly possessions 
subserve the higher interests of God’s kingdom. He 
said, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth,” 
but He never taught that we should not have earthly 
possessions as long as we do not make them our 
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“treasures’—that is, things on which we set our 
hearts. 

Trial has its pedagogical and disciplinary value. 
Even Christ, it is said in Holy Writ, “learned obe- 
dience by the things He suffered” (Heb. 5:8). God 
said, “I will refine you as silver and gold are refined” 
(Zech. 13:9; Mal. 3: 2, 3), and we know that the re- 
fining of these metals means the furnace and the cruci- 
ble. Jesus said, “Every branch in me that beareth 
fruit, He purgeth it, that it may bring forth more 
fruit” (John 15:2). On this point Paul has golden 
words to say: “Our light affliction, which is for the 
moment, worketh for us more and more exceedingly 
an eternal weight of glory” (2 Cor. 4:17); “And we 
know that to them that love God all things work to- 
gether for good, even to them that are called accord- 
ing to His purpose” (Rom. 8:28). There is much 
comfort in the saying, “Whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth.” It puts courage and tonic into the heart 
to read the brave words of James: “Count it all joy, 
my brethren, when ye fall into manifold temptations ; 
knowing that the proving of your faith worketh pa- 
tience” (Jas. 1:2, 3). How much solace and cheer 
the Christian finds in Paul’s statement: ‘There hath 
no temptation taken you but such as man can bear; 
but God is faithful, will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able, but will, with the temptation, 
make also a way of escape, that ye may be able to 
eiidtireat’. (1-Corsi07 13). : 

Consider the high ethical value of discipline by 
trial. No stalwart and sterling virtues could be de- 
veloped if the world were simply a soft and easy place. 
If there were no danger, where would be the chance 
for cultivating courage? If no tests, where would be 
the strength of resistance? If no crosses to bear, 
how would we develop patience? If no mystery, how 
could we unfold and display the beautiful grace of 
faith? In fine, those who sigh for a world of mere 
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ease and comfort are as flabby morally as they are 
selfish. Let us learn to see “the moral use of dark 
things.” Let us discover the fine Christian art of set- 
ting our sails at such an angle to the “contrary winds” 
that they will waft our ships to the haven of the high- 
est moral and spiritual achievance. Paul had reached 
an advanced stage in grace when he could say, “And 
not only so, but we rejoice also in our tribulations, 
knowing that tribulation worketh steadfastness” (Rom. 
5:3); “I am filled with comfort; I overflow with joy 
in all our affliction” (2 Cor. 7:4). 

All the Christian virtues are beautiful and pleasing 
to God. As long as Christian people are granted life 
on the earth, no matter what their trials, it is evident 
that God has a purpose in prolonging their lives; 
they still have some work to do that He desires to have 
done by them. A sick and suffering parishioner once 
asked us: “Pastor, explain to me why God does not 
take me to Himself. I am suffering intensely, and 
know I cannot get well; and, lying here in pain, I do 
not see that I am of any more use in the world. I am 
not complaining, for I know His will is best; but I 
simply cannot understand why God keeps me here.” 
Our reply was: “One reason why He keeps you here 
is to preach a sermon on patience to your pastor; for 
every time I visit you, my faith is strengthened by 
your patient endurance, and I am ashamed to feel im- 
patient over my small trials.” She folded her hands 
across her breast, the tears gleamed in her eyes, and 
she said joyfully: “I thank thee, Lord, that I may 
still be of some use in the world. Thy precious will 
be done.” 

The minister of the gospel should be a pattern of 
joyous resignation in seasons of trial. The pastor who 
allowed his: emotions to get beyond his control and 
acted as if he were crazed with grief over the death of 
a member of his household, may have acted naturally 
enough, but he did not show to his people that the re- 
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ligion he had been preaching was a real power of com- 
fort in his own life. He forgot that the same Lord 
who said to storm-tossed Galilee, “Peace, be still,” and 
“the winds and the waves obeyed His will,” was able 
also to still the tempest of a bereft and broken heart. If 
in his grief he had been able to say, even through his 
tears and sobs, “The Lord gave; the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord,” he would 
have proved to all who knew him that the gospel was 
a real solace in sorrow. 

Again, the proper view of trial—the Christian view 
—is the cure for pessimism. It does not inculcate a 
fanciful optimism, because it recognizes the evils of 
the world, and knows that they are evils; but it also 
‘teaches that this world, just as it is, is the best kind of 
a world for the development of the noble and stalwart 
virtues; that if the world were an easier place to live 
in, it would engender and encourage softness rather 
than strength of character, while, at the same time, if 
life were more strenuous and difficult, there would be 
danger that all men would be overcome by temptation 
and discouragement. The pessimist is the man who has 
become daunted by the trials of life, and has allowed 
himself to grow bitter. The Christian is the man who, 
while recognizing the evils of the world, bravely re- 
sists and assaults them, and is sure of ultimate vic- 
tory through God’s grace and help. Pessimism is the 
sign manualof moral impotency. Christianity is neither 
utopian nor weak; it sees the world as it is, but sees 
it, too, as a splendid arena for manly contest, develop- 
ment and triumph. 

(9) It is also man’s duty to rejoice in hope of eter- 
nal fellowship with God. 

We contend that this is a duty, for the hope of eter- 
nal life has its roots in the desire forever to enjoy 
God’s presence and favor and to give Him pleasure 
and glory. An eternity without God would present 
no attractions to the true Christian. He desires joy, 
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but only such joy as will honor God and meet with His 
approval. Hence the Christian’s hope of immortality 
is not a selfish hope. And it exerts a most salutary 
reflexive effect upon his heart and life; for “everyone 
that hath this hope set on him purifieth himself, even 
as He is pure” (1 John 3:3). Expecting eternal fel- 
lowship with the pure and holy God, he realizes that 
he must be pure; for only the pure in heart shall. see 
God (Matt. 5:8). “Thou art of purer eyes than to 
behold evil” (Hab. 1:13). 

The only kind of immortality that will afford man 
an opportunity to enjoy and glorify God forever is 
personal immortality. No other kind would be a 
credit to God or a joy to man. For man at last to be 
re-absorbed in the All and lose his individual identity 
(Hinduism), or sink into Nirvana, the death of all 
desire (Buddhism),—these views present no attrac- 
tions to vigorous and brave human beings. The 
Christian view is superior to all others, being clear, 
positive and definite, and therefore an incentive to the 
highest moral and spiritual endeavor. 

Sometimes the desire for heaven and immortality 
is looked upon by scoffing unbelievers as mere senti- 
mentality. In reply we would observe that strong 
men always desire to live as long as possible. Only 
maudlin weaklings complain that they are “tired of 
life” and “wish they were dead.” Now, what is the 
desire for immortality but the strong and manly de- 
sire to live forever and be strong, noble and pure? 
Surely there is no puerile sentimentality about that. 
But when a man tells you that he wishes he might be 
“blotted out forever,” you may depend upon it there 
is a weak or “yellow” streak in his nature. 

No real virile man of history ever craved annthila- 
tion, not one. No crass materialist ever wrought re- 
forms or played the hero in all the world’s history. 
The hope of immortality is necessary to real strength 
of character. 
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Our Lord as a man never “showed the white 
feather”; yet He spoke tenderly and impressively of 
the “Father’s house of many dwelling places,” and 
added that He would “go to prepare a place” for 
His disciples. Paul stood before governors, kings, 
and implacable mobs, and never played the coward, 
and he declared: “For we know that if the earthly 
house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a build- 
ing from God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens” (2 Cor. 5:1). 

Most depleting to moral character and aspiration 
is the view that death ends all. It is impossible for 
high and hopeful thoughts to dwell in the heart from 
which all hope of eternal life has been excised. 
Nausea and ennui are apt to be the result of such a 
conviction. Cui bono? is the cynical question on the 
lips of the materialist when moral obligations and a 
moral goal are set before him. The history of indi- 
viduals and societies is concrete proof of these asser- 
tions. We have never known a materialist who had 
‘real high, pure and noble moral aspirations, or who 
lived on a high moral plane. He may have been a 
“decent citizen,” but that was all you could say of 
him. In behalf of the higher ethical life, we repeat 
that it is man’s duty to cherish the hope of immor- 
tality. 

“Tt is not all of life to live, nor all of death to die.” 


“It is not death to die, 
To leave this weary road, 

And ’mid the brotherhood on high, 
To be at home with God. 


“Tt is not death to close 

The eye long dimmed by tears, 
And wake in glorious repose 

To spend eternal years. 


“Tt is not death to bear 
The wrench that sets us free 

From dungeon chain, to breathe the air 
Of boundless liberty. 
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“Tt is not death to fling 
Aside this sinful dust, 

And rise on strong, exulting wing 
To live among the just. 


“Jesus, thou Prince of life, 
Thy chosen cannot die; 

Like Thee, they conquer in the strife, 
To reign with Thee on high.” 
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CHAPTER XXI 
2. MAN’S DUTIES TO HIMSELF 


At this place a few introductory remarks will be 
in order. There are those who contend that a man 
cannot owe a duty to himself. This was the view of 
James Martineau, whose objection was metaphysical 
_ and a priori rather than practical. His argument was 
that the self could not owe an obligation to the self— 
that such a view would be absurd. 

However, the objection arises from a superficial 
idea of the self, or the nature of personality. Logi- 
cally, it might appear absurd to believe that the self 
could objectify itself, could make itself its own ob- 
ject; in other words, that the thinker could think of 
itself. But we know that the ego can objectify itself, 
for it does. Every sane man is clearly conscious of 
himself, and knows that his mind can posit itself as 
its own object; in fact, he is just as distinctly con- 
scious of himself as he is of other men and of external 
nature. Indeed, we are just as conscious of ourselves 
as if each one were another, person standing before us. 

Such, then, is the real, though mysterious, nature 
of personality. Philosophize about it as we will, we 
cannot disclaim the plain and intuitional fact. As far 
as understanding how the ego can cognize itself, that 
need not trouble us, for no less can we understand 
how it can cognize other people and other objects. 
Why stumble over the mystery of self-consciousness 
when every act of the soul or body is, basically, an 
insoluble mystery ? 

Now, if it is the very nature of personality to be self- 
conscious, to know the self in all its relations, personal, 
social, moral and religious, why cannot the self owe 
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itself a duty? Hence there is no a@ priori reason 
against this view. 

But further; man is sensible of moral obligation to 
himself. How often we hear a man say: “I owe it 
to myself todo soand so. I cannot afford, for my own 
sake, to do otherwise. I must act worthy of myself.” 
A man was once tempting another to do wrong, and 
as an inducement, the enticer said, “No one would 
ever know it;’ but the other replied, “I would know 
it myself, and could never look my conscience in the 
face if I were to do this unworthy act.” Thus he 
felt clearly that he was under a solemn obligation to 
himself. 

Note, again, how distinct a thing is personality; 
how every individual is marked off by the clearest 
lines of cleavage from all other personalities and ob- 
jects. How many millions of people there are on the 
earth, and yet each one is intent on caring for him- 
self and seeking his own good as he sees it. He plans 
for himself, he thinks of himself, he does his own eat- 
ing, drinking, working, thinking—how many things he 
does that no one else can do for him! In some respects 
he is alone in the universe. He is a microcosm. Even 
in a crowd he may be isolated and self-absorbed. He 
may, if selfishly inclined, care not one whit about all 
the people around him. So distinct and clear-cut is 
this wonderful fact we call personality. You may in- 
fluence a man; you may try to lead him to do right or 
wrong; but the ultimate decision as to whether he will 
yield to your solicitations or not rests with him. Paul 
recognized this patent fact when he wrote, “For each 
man shall bear his own burden” (Gal. 6:5). There- 
fore, we know, from the very nature of personality, 
that a man has duties to himself. 

This basal fact has wide and varied implications. It 
bears in its bosom fidelity to others as well as to self. 
Shakespeare did not speculate, but stated a simple ele- 
mental truth when he wrote: 
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“To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the day the night, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Another has written no less wisely: 


“Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own; 
Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes; 
Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone.” 


As has been said, every duty is primarily a duty to 
God, who has given us a being in the world and whose 
we are. God is the polestar, and His Holy Word is 
the magnetic needle that always points to Him and 
His law of righteousness. When by regeneration 
man’s conscience is adjusted to that needle, he is prop- 
erly centered and can steer his course aright over the 
sea of life. This is the clear and only basis of the 
truly ethical personality. Since God has written the 
quality of personality so deeply on man’s being both 
by creation and rebirth, it surely must be his duty to 
preserve and develop it for his own sake, as well as 
for God’s sake and that of his fellowmen. 

With this idea agrees the whole analogy of Biblical 
teaching; it is taught or taken for granted everywhere 
in the Holy Scriptures, which never treat a man as if 
he were simply a member of the genus. Salvation, 
for example, is an individual matter. You cannot 
save men en masse. You must win them one by one. 
Hence the overtures of God are so often addressed to 
individuals. “Ho, every one that thirsteth,” etc. “God 
so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth on Him,” etc. How 
wonderfully the gospel is individualized in that piv- 
otal statement of the Bible! “Him that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out;” “He that is athirst, let 
him take of the water of life;” “I know my sheep by 
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name ;” “There is joy in the presence of God over one 
sinner that repenteth ;” “Every man shall bear his own 
burden ;” “Let each man prove his own work;” “The 
faith which thou hast, have thou to thyself before 
God;” “Every man shall give account of himself to 
God.” Paul said to the elders of Ephesus: “Take 
heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock.” To Timo- 
thy he said: “Take heed to thyself, and to thy teach- 
ing.” Here is the idea of personality, “line upon line, 
precept upon precept.” 

According to the gospel, the only way of social re- 
generation is through individual regeneration. Bring 
all men to the foot of the cross, and you will bring 
them together in the unity of the social spirit. The 
gospel way is the best way, the way of salvation for 
the individual, and thus for society. As long as there 
is one unregenerate and untamed individual in a com- 
munity you cannot have a perfect society. The social 
spirit is not an entity; it is the flowing together in ac- 
cord of individual entities, all of whom have the same 
temper and spirit. The esprit de corps is possible only 
where the individuals of the social organism are actu- 
ated by the same purpose. Where there are conflicting 
ends and interests there can be no social solidarity. 
But where all men are truly regenerated by the Spirit 
of God, there must be unity of aim and desire. 

An ethical system must deal with man in his entire 
constitution. ‘Godliness is profitable unto all things.” 
We shall not here enter the debate as to whether man 
is a dichotomy or a trichotomy. It is the province of 
Psychology and Dogmatics to deal with that problem. 
Our duty is to accept what we regard as the best re- 
sults of the investigations conducted in those fields. 
To our mind, the distinction that some men seek to 
make between soul and spirit, or between mind and 
soul, is obscure. We shall, therefore, treat man as a 
dichotomy, and shall use the terms, “mind,” “soul” 
and “spirit,” synonymously. 
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In the beginning God formed man’s body, then 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul. So man was created a dual 
being. Therefore our main divisions will be: 1. Man’s 
duty to his body; 2. His duty to his mind or soul; 3. 
His duty to his whole personality, including body and 
soul as a personal solidarity. 

(1) Man’s duty to his body. 

The Christian view does not lead to contempt of 
the body. The Scriptures may often use the word 
“flesh” in a bad sense, but a careful exegesis of all the 
passages, in their contextual relations, will show that 
the word stands for the carnal nature, including the 
sinful propensities of both soul and body. Take one 
passage: “That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and 
that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” Here Christ 
was speaking of the new or spiritual birth. In men- 
tioning “the flesh,’ He could not have meant only the 
body, for it would be absurd to suppose He meant 
that, when men are born into the world, they are not 
born with minds as well as bodies. Therefore He 
must have meant by the birth from the flesh the natural 
birth of man. 

a. One of man’s chief duties to his body is to pre- 
serve it in health, which is done in several ways. 

(a) By cleanliness. We are not only to have “our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience,’ but also 
“our bodies washed with pure water” (Heb. 10: 22). 
True, this may be referred to baptism, but it likely is 
the inspired apostle’s way of saying that men should 
take their daily bath. We are to “present our bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is 
your spiritual service” (Rom. 12:1). Jude castigates 
those who “defile the flesh.” Most significant is Paul’s 
exhortation: “Having therefore these promises, be- 
loved, let us cleanse ourselves from all defilement of 
the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of 
God” (2 Cor. 7:1). Speaking of the corruption of 
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the heathen the same apostle says: “Wherefore God 
gave them up to the lusts of their hearts unto unclean- 
ness, that their bodies should be dishonored among 
themselves” (Rom. 1:24). 

The fact is, the person who is habitually untidy in 
body is not likely to be particular about the immacu- 
lateness of his soul. Physical and spiritual purity go 
together, because man’s personality in this life con- 
sists of body and soul. Hence the truth of the popular 
adage, “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” It might be 
put more precisely: “Cleanliness is a vital part of god- 
liness.” John Wesley said wittily, “Religion is a great 
face washer.” He observed that thriftless and un- 
tidy people, as soon as they were converted, began to 
see the value and propriety of soap and water. May 
there not be a vital ethical connection between the gen- 
eral cleanliness and neatness of church-going people 
and the spiritual purity of the Christian religion? 
Everybody feels that filthy bodies and garments in 
God’s house are sadly out of place. This does not be- 
token pride; it simply indicates a sense of the fitness 
of things—that spiritual and bodily purity are comple- 
mental. 

God has further emphasized the need of physical 
cleanliness by so framing His laws that filthiness 
breeds malignant diseases, while cleanliness tends to 
health and invigoration. Who cannot think more 
clearly and praise God more heartily after a refresh- 
ing bath? 

(b) A man owes to himself the duty of preserving 
his health and vigor by the use of proper food and 
drink. Solomon, the wise man, had only words of 
loathing and rebuke for the glutton; he says, “The 
glutton shall come to poverty.” 

We are persuaded that many Christian people sin 
against God and themselves by over-eating and drink- 
ing. Think of the inconsistency and the coarseness of 
a Christian man gormandizing! Solomon’s advice, 
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“When thou sittest to eat with a ruler, consider dili- 
gently him that is before thee, and put a knife to thy 
throat, if thou be a man given to appetite,’ may sound 
a little coarse, but it is wholesome counsel for all occa- 
sions, as well as when one sits down with rulers. The 
cause of much mental sluggishness among students, 
of much sleepiness in church services, of much general 
stupidity, is over-indulgence. The body and soul are 
so intimately connected in this life that when the 
stomach is engaged in digesting and stowing away 
relays of food, there is little blood left to supply the 
brain for performing its functions of thought. Again, 
if the stomach must work while you are sleeping, it 
will draw that much virtue from your vital powers, 
and you will arise in the morning with a “stupid feel- 
ing,” in poor condition for either mental or physical 
work. Because the digestive organs perform their 
tasks automatically affords no excuse for abusing 
their good offices. 

Whenever a person by intemperate indulgence in 
eating and drinking, merely to gratify the palate, de- 
pletes his mental and physical powers, so that he can- 
not do his best work with brain and brawn, he is sin- 
ning against God and himself; against society, too, 
for he fails to do his proper quota of work in and for 
the world. 

(c) The preservation of the health by proper exer- 
cise is another of man’s duties to his bodily organ- 
ism. Paul says that “bodily exercise is profitable for 
a little’ (1 Tim. 4:8, Amer. R. V.). And it has some 
value even when it is taken for mere bodily good. It 
is better for a man to have a robust body than a weak 
and sickly one, whether he is a Christian or not. Of 
course, Paul adds most wisely: “But godliness is 
profitable unto all things,” because Christian godliness 
will lead to the proper care of the body for the sake 
of the soul and the glory of God, and not merely for 
sensuous good. 
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No student can do his duty to God, himself and his 
fellowmen if he fails to take judicious exercise. It is 
every man’s duty to be as effective as possible, and 
therefore it is wrong for him to destroy his capacity 
for good mental work by neglecting his physical needs. 
The student who “studies too hard” is immoral. Per- 
haps little warning is needed in this respect, but here 
and there you will find an over-ambitious student who 
makes a sort of virtue of neglecting his body to de- 
velop his mind. He should be reminded that he has 
mistaken the meaning of virtue. “A sound mind in a 
sound body,” is the true maxim. 

Is it necessary to add that athletics and calisthenics 
may be carried to excess? Some colleges are more 
noted for base-ball and foot-ball than for intellectual 
culture. The student who develops too much muscle 
does so at the expense of his mental development. 
Benjamin Franklin’s aphorism might be germain in 
this case: “You are paying too dear for your 
whistle.” However, this is no criticism on the proper 
and proportionate amount of athletics, whether in col- 
lege or elsewhere. In this instance, as in most others, 
the via media is the true way. We would especially 
recommend outdoor exercise for both summer and 
winter. The country roads, fields and woods make a 
most excellent gymnasium. 

(d) No less important is needed rest and recrea- 
tion. “Come ye apart awhile,” said Jesus to His dis- 
ciples, when they were jaded with toil and care. 

Some people rest too much. They make themselves 
tired resting. The Bible wastes no honeyed words 
over the sluggard, but advises him to “go to the ant,” 
and “consider her ways, and be wise” (Prov. 6:6). 
Also:6:93' 15219; 1339;3 19% 245 20:43 2209 s-naee 
13. Paul’s incisive way of putting it was, “He that 
will not work, neither shall he eat” (2 Thess. 2: 10). 

On the other hand, some men, in their greed for 
money or knowledge, work too hard, and bring upon 
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themselves premature exhaustion and death. This is 
unethical, for everyone owes it to himself, to God and 
his fellowmen to live as long as possible, and to live 
effectively while he does exist. The man who has not 
had sufficient rest and sleep cannot do his best work at 
waking time. Many mental workers sin in this respect. 
So much study, and more frequently so many social 
engagements, rob them of their needed sleep, so that, 
instead of being alert and keen and vigorous, they go 
languidly about their tasks. The student can do more 
deep and accurate thinking in three hours of the morn- 
ing, after a refreshing night’s rest, than in five or six 
hours of “burning the midnight oil.” 

Brain workers, let us so systematize our labor and 
social engagements that nothing will rob us of the sleep 
and rest our bodies require. The law of the Sabbath 
in the Old Testament, and the establishment of the 
Lord’s Day in the New, are very suggestive intima- 
tions of the law that God has written on the human 
constitution. 

b. Only a few statements are needed respecting 
man’s duty to control and discipline his bodily pas- 
sions. This is what Paul means when he says, “I keep 
my body under” (1 Cor. 9:27); “Through the Spirit 
mortify the deeds of the body” (Rom. 8:13); “The 
body is not for fornication, but the body for the Lord 
and the Lord for the body” (1 Cor. 6:13). 

It should be borne in mind that no natural passion 
of the body is wrong per se, but is divinely intended 
for a good and useful purpose. The sexual passions 
are necessary for the perpetuity of the human family, 
as are the appetites for food and drink. It is only 
perversion and excess that are harmful. 

c. To remember its dignity is a most powerful posi- 
tive incentive to the proper use and culture of the 
body. 

The Biblical view of its purpose and destiny is 
most exalted, because it is rational, all-sided, and free 
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from the false and narrow views of other religions 
and philosophies. Let us classify and set in order 
the Biblical teaching. 

(a) Note how God brought the human body into 
being—by a direct act of creation. With His own 
hand He moulded it out of the finest material (dust) 
of Eden’s soil. This is most rational, for scientists 
to-day, by their analyses, find the body composed of 
precisely the same chemical ingredients as those that 
compose the ground. If God took such special pains 
to form the body, it must be because He meant to 
stamp it with great value and possibilities. To this 
add the thought that He joined with it an immortal 
spirit, which was made in His own image. What a 
distinction this fact confers upon it! 

(b) In the “fulness of time” the Divine Logos, 
God’s only begotten Son, came to earth and took upon 
Him a human body as well as a human soul. No 
greater tribute could have been paid to our human 
nature. Had the body been of small value, the Logos 
would not have assumed it, but would have appeared 
in some other form. Nor is that all: He resided in 
that body, performed His wonderful works in and 
through it, died upon the cross in it to atone for sin; 
then, on the first Easter morning, brought it up from 
death and the grave, and endued it with imperishable 
vitality ; and, after appearing in it at epochal intervals 
for forty days, bore it with Him to God’s right hand, 
where it was glorified and “filled with all the fulness 
of God”; so that it is said, “in Him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily.” Could a greater 
tribute be paid to the worth of the corporeal part of 
man’s being? 

(c) The apostle’s injunction, “Present your bodies 
a living sacrifice,’ connotes God’s high esteem of 
man’s corporeal organism. The rest of the verse even 
says that such sacrifice is a “spiritual service.” 

(d) Paul declares that “your body is the temple of 
the Holy Spirit” (1 Cor. 6:19). Therefore it should 
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be kept fit for the indwelling of its heavenly occupant. 

(e) Paul compares the Church, with its intimate re- 
lation to Christ and its blessed fellowship of saints, 
to the human body with its various interdependent 
parts and organs. 

(£) The body is intended for an immortal destiny. 
“All that are in their graves shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and shall come forth.” “It is sown 
in corruption; it is raised in incorruption: it is sown in 
dishonor ; it 1s raised in glory: it is sown in weakness; 
it is raised in power: it is sown a natural body; it is 
raised a spiritual body” (1 Cor. 15: 42-44). 

All of this means that the human body at the last 
day shall be resurrected and glorified, made like unto 
Christ’s glorious body, reunited with the redeemed 
and purified soul, and then man, in all the fulness of 
his being, shall begin a career of ageless joy and possi- 
bility; his spirit holding fellowship with God and all 
spiritual intelligences; his body constituting an organ 
that will connect him vitally with the glorified physical 
universe. 

All these considerations are surely the most power- 
ful incentives that could be imagined to induce man 
to use his bodily organism aright and preserve it in 
purity. How much better than the theory that de- 
spises it and looks upon it as a clog to human progress! 
It is bad theology and poor ethics to desire to be dis- 
embodied. The true Christian view is that man’s 
destiny is not complete until the soul is re-embodied— 
“not unclothed, but clothed upon.” As God originally 
made man a dual being, so He intends that he shall 
be restored to his pristine estate, and then pass from 
glory unto glory. Christ came to “destroy the works 
of the devil,” one of which was the separation of the 
body and soul at death; but Christ shall not be de- 
feated, for He is “the Captain of our salvation,” and 
shall yet lead captivity captive. “The last enemy that 
shall be abolished is death,’ and this shall be accom- 
plished through the resurrection. 
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(2) Man’s Duty to his Mind or Soul 
a. Ethical Culture of the Intellect 
(a) The Sense 
(b) The Understanding 
(c) The Reason, including Moral Perception 


CHAPTER XXII 
(2) Man’s Duty to his Mind or Soul 


ACCEPTING the view that the mind is a distinct en- 
tity, though fitted by its original creation for sustain- 
ing vital relations with the body; also accepting the 
view that man is a dichotomy, mind, soul and spirit 
meaning the same thing,—we proceed now to the dis- 
cussion of the ethical culture and development of this 
part of man’s being. 

a. First, we shall deal with the ethical culture of 
the Intellect, the knowing, perceiving, cognizing power 
of the human soul. 

(a) The Sense should receive attention first of all. 
It is the mental power that comes into most direct con- 
nection with the body; the meeting point, so to speak, 
of body and mind. Much, very much, of the mind’s 
content and furniture come to it through the avenues 
of the physical senses. The sensory system furnishes 
the mind with its concrete data. Just what the con- 
nection between the mind and the senses is no man 
can say. It is, however, not a problem of Ethics, but 
of physiological psychology. Our discussion leads us 
only so far as to accept the facts of consciousness, 
which are that we know ourselves to have more or less 
control over our sensory organism by means of the 
will in liberty; and this truth brings the culture and 
discipline of the senses into the scope of ethical con- 
sideration. 

A very practical subject is this—the culture and 
control of the senses. Since the will exercises regula- 
tive power in this realm, man is not a mere automaton, 
but a moral agent. While his will is limited here, as 
elsewhere, this fact does not mean that he is not a 
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free agent within the boundaries prescribed by his 
Creator. 

Take any sense as anexample—the sight. In many 
respects we can see or not see, as we choose. An old 
saying is: “None are so blind as those who do not 
wish to see.” To illustrate, if you keep your eyes 
open and set them in a certain direction, you cannot 
help seeing the objects within range of your vision. 
But suppose a disagreeable object should obtrude it- 
self, you can close your eyes, or turn them away, so 
as to avoid seeing the obnoxious spectacle. On the 
other hand, if it were your clear duty to see the dis- 
tasteful object. or occurrence, you could compel your- 
self to look at it. Do not such facts prove the power 
of the will over the senses? You do not need to listen 
to the voice of the tempter; you can “stop your ears,” 
or turn and walk away, or say, as Christ did, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” If you have placed a dis- 
agreeable substance on your palate, you cannot help 
tasting it; but you can spew it out as quickly as pos- 
sible, and thereafter refuse to take such a substance 
into your mouth. Thus you can exercise more or less 
control over all the senses. 

In view of these patent facts, it becomes every 
man’s duty to cultivate his senses, to use them aright, 
to deny them wrong and harmful indulgence, in short, 
to make them subservient to his will, so far as God 
has made it possible. The eye should be trained to see 
good and beauty and use in all rightful things and 
actions. Many people go through life with blind eyes. 
“Having eyes, they see not.” The flowers, the birds, 
the rocks, the landscapes, the sunsets—all hold out 
their charms in vain to dull and lack-luster eyes. Thus 
their owners miss much enjoyment, and fail to enrich 
ae minds with stores of useful and inspiring knowl- 
edge. 

Children should be taught early to use their eyes. 
Right suggestion at this plastic time of life may prove 
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the “making of the child”; may prevent him from liv- 
ing a stupid and listless life. The eye should be taught 
to appreciate beauty in nature and art. 

The sense of hearing is no less capable of correct 
training. By “bending the ear,” so to speak, on sweet 
musical sounds, and trying to appreciate and analyze 
them, much can be done in the way of true refinement 
and culture of this sense. j 

How readily the sense of touch may also be edu- 
cated! And most important is the culture and control 
of the palate. How many people have a depraved ap- 
petite, coming through over-indulgence or indulgence 
in pernicious food and drink. The use of adulterated 
drink vitiates the palate, gives it an abnormal craving, 
and destroys its relish for plain, wholesome and nutri- 
tious diet. Likewise the excessive use of dainties is. 
harmful to health,and demoralizes the palate. It should 
be remembered that everything that passes over and 
“tickles” the palate must be taken care of by the 
digestive apparatus; and therefore it is a breach of 
both physiological and ethical law to overload it and 
compel it to expend its energies upon indigestible 
food and drink, merely to gratify the sense of taste. 
Indeed, this is so wrong that it is puerile and dis- 
gusting. “Plain living and high thinking,” is an ex- 
cellent motto, which should never be perverted into, 
“High living and plain thinking.” 

Under this head belongs the ethical control of the 
sexual passions. Nothing is more important than 
proper instruction here. Many a young life has 
been blasted for lack of knowledge and restraint in 
this respect. Parents and teachers should permit no 
false delicacy to prevent their giving proper and ex- 
plicit instruction to their children and pupils on this 
all-important subject. The awful consequences of 
abuse should be carefully and urgently pointed out. 

(b) Next in the schedule of the mental powers is 
the Understanding. Here we feel the temptation to 
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follow out in detail our psychical system minutely 
(see Chapter II, p. 36) ; but it is not necessary to give 
more than a general view. It is plain to all readers 
that the Memory, the power of Reflection, the Imag- 
ination, the Scientific and Logical Faculties should all 
receive proper attention. Much might be said about 
the ethical value of storing the memory with whole- 
some truth, inspiring thoughts and useful knowledge. 
In youth, when the memory is most retentive, the mind 
should be stored with Bible truths and language, 
choice quotations of prose and poetry, and stimulating 
maxims and epigrams. The mind thus furnished will 
not grow soured and lonely in mature and old age. 
How many men and women have been saved from 
temptation and ruin by a salient Bible verse lodged in 
the memory in childhood! How many have been 
spurred to noble deeds by a choice and apt adage! We 
know a man who attributes much of his success in 
life to the brave epigram, “Be sure you're right, then 
go ahead,” on which, in his youth, one of his school- 
teachers rang the changes. : 

“The Expulsive Power of a New Affection,” is the 
title of one of Dr. Chalmers’ classic sermons. Crowd 
the evil out by crowding in the good. The gospel of 
salvation through Christ is the gospel of ethical sup- 
planting. It overcomes evil with good. It is the 
divine process of expulsion by impulsion. Paul enun- 
ciated this ethical principle when he wrote those scin- 
tillating and throbbing lines: “Finally, brethren, what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honor- 
able, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things’ (Phil. 4:8). 
Eject evil thoughts by injecting good thoughts. 

As to reflection, it should be cultivated as a duty and 
benefit. Many people do not think, do not reflect; 
they simply vegetate. “The thoughtless throng” is not 
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the crowd that helps the race in its progress. Mental 
vacuity is the bane and shame of many people. “I 
didn’t think,” is the vain and shallow excuse of the 
mental loafer. “You should have thought; it was your 
duty to think; that is why God gave you a brain,” is 
the reply and rebuke to every weakling who offers 
the “I-didn’t-think” excuse. Look at the vacuous 
crowds parading the streets or standing on the cor- 
ners. Why do they not go somewhere and read? Be- 
cause it requires too much effort; yes, even to read 
light literature. They know nothing about the disci- 
pline of their reflective powers. 

Reflection can and should be guided into right chan- 
nels. Many people need to learn the sweetness of 
quiet meditation. A constant rush of business or 
pleasure (so-called) destroys all relish for sober and 
cogitative and consecutive thought. Many people can- 
not endure to be alone; they do not enjoy their own 
company; they have no mental resources, no ability 
even to “entertain” themselves with their own 
thoughts. A great and beloved teacher once said to 
the author: “I find no greater joy than to sit here on 
my veranda and meditate.” “And what is the favor- 
ite theme of your meditations?” we ventured to ask 
him. “I love best of all to think on the person of 
Christ,’ was his reply. What a noble and exalted 
theme for reflection! 

In the same practical way the reader can himself 
carry out the idea of the ethical culture of the Imag- 
ination and the Scientific and Logical Faculties. 

(c) Then there is the intuitional power of the 
soul—the Reason. (We do not use the term here in 
the sense of the discursive reason or the faculty of 
ratiocination. ) 

None of the intuitions are fully developed by nature, 
but are rather potential and embryonic, and therefore 
should be cultivated and directed in a rational and eth- 
ical way. 

19 
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Impinged upon the consciousness is the intuition of 
the outer world of reality. There are scientific and 
metaphysical difficulties here, it is true; but it becomes 
a man’s duty to follow the lines of practical sense, 
and cultivate a vivid cognition of objective reality, so 
as to save himself from becoming a dreamer and 
speculatist, wandering in the clouds, building air cas- 
tles, losing himself in quagmires, following an ignis 
fatuus, thus destroying his usefulness in this practical, 
every-day world. Whenever a man becomes an ideal- 
ist, he either sits and dreams the precious time away, 
or else acts inconsistently with his philosophy, by 
treating the world as if it had an actual existence; 
neither of which positions is likely to produce the best 
ethical results in his life. Adopt no philosophy that 
you cannot live. 

The cultivation of self-cognition or self-conscious- 
ness is also a practical duty. There are wrong as well 
as right ways of doing this. The first is egotistical 
and selfish. Most people are over-self-conscious. Let 
them walk or sit before an audience, and how un- 
natural their looks and decorum are! Their faces 
become drawn, all their acts are constrained. This 
kind of self-consciousness should be suppressed, and 
it can be largely overcome by several sensible reflec- 
tions: First, that you are only one in the crowd; 
second, that very few, if any people, are thinking of 
you or noticing you; third, that other people are think- 
ing of themselves instead of you; fourth, that the 
more self-conscious you act and look, the more likely 
you are to attract attention to yourself. 

The proper culture of self-consciousness will be dis- 
cussed further on under the head of man’s duty to his 
whole personality. It is proper simply to add here 
that all men should desire to preserve their self-con- 
scious identity both in time and in eternity, because it 
is a gift from God, and they have no right to lose it, 
nor to desire to lose it. 
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The other intuitional cognitions relate to cause and 
effect, time and space, mathematical axioms, truth 
and error, beauty and repulsiveness, right and wrong, 
and God. It is man’s duty to develop, discipline and’ 
correct all these intuitions. In regard to some of them, 
which may be treated in a sentence or two, man should 
insist in bringing into his consciousness the true real- 
ity, in spite of the difficulties of speculation, because 
to ignore and contemn the plain data of the universal 
consciousness of mankind is to make the world and 
all life a chimera, a delusion and a snare, to render 
all knowledge invalid, to give the lie to all the intuitions 
and inductions of the mind. If we cannot trust our 
senses and intuitions, we cannot trust anything, and 
therefore are living in an unethical world, and might 
as well abandon all moral effort, for whatever we do, 
it will be futile. Pure idealism is, therefore, unethical. 
We plead for due respect for the intuitions, and 
proper culture of them. 

In its normal condition the soul has intuitions of 
truth and error. The Bible always goes on the as- 
sumption that there is such a distinction. Always and 
everywhere it appeals to this innate power—the capac- 
ity for truth when the mind is properly awakened and 
enlightened. Said Jesus, “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” It is only the 
cynic and the pessimist who will ask Pilate’s question 
in Pilate’s spirit, “What is truth?” Thus to cultivate 
and sharpen the sense of truth, and especially to come 
to Him who is “the way, and the truth, and the life,” 
is a moral imperative upon every man. 

The cognition of beauty is one of the noblest in- 
tuitions of the human mind. The Psalmist exclaimed, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth His handiwork.” God directed Moses 
and Solomon respectively to make the tabernacle and 
the temple very beautiful, even gorgeous in their at- 
tractions. Christ pointed to the lilies, and said Solo- 
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mon was “not arrayed like one of these.” St. John, 
in describing his apocalyptic vision of the Holy City, 
laid toll on the most splendid imagery that could be 
employed. Who but a lover of the beautiful would 
depict the heavenly home as a city with gates of pearl, 
walls of jasper, streets of gold, a sea of crystal, a river 
of life, a throne of whitest purity? 

Therefore it is evident that God meant that His 
people should cultivate the zsthetic faculty. And how 
clear it is that the good, the beautiful and the true 
are so blent, so closely connected, so vitally related, 
that, if one truly loves one, he will love the others? 

We are now brought into the presence of one of the 
highest intuitions of human Reason—the instinctive 
perception and sense of right and wrong. Whether 
man has a direct intuition of moral distinctions, or 
whether he simply has a faculty for them lying dor- 
mant in his soul, ready to be awakened at the slightest 
touch, makes little difference to Ethics, and belongs 
entirely to the realm of speculation. The fact re- 
mains that man has an innate capacity for discrim- 
inating between right and wrong. At the first awak- 
ening suggestion he becomes aware of this difference. 
It is both a perception or cognition (the Conscience) 
and a feeling (the Moral Sense). 

Everywhere in the Bible the moral sense is either 
implied or directly addressed. “Woe unto them that 
call evil good and good evil” (Isa. 5:20)! “I have 
lived in all good conscience” (Acts 23:1), said Paul, 
who also speaks of “a conscience void of offence” 
(Acts 24:16). The heathen are “without excuse,” 
because “their consciences bear them witness” (Rom. 
2:15). “Be subject for conscience’ sake” (Rom. 13: 
5); “And thus, sinning against the brethren and 
wounding their conscience when it is weak, ye sin 
against Christ (1 Cor. 8:12); “The testimony of our 
conscience” (2 Cor. 1:12); “Commending ourselves 
to every man’s conscience” (2 Cor. 4:2); “Holding 
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faith and a good conscience” (1 Tim. 1:19) ; “Branded 
in their own consciences as with a hot iron” (1 Tim. 
4:2); “Both their mind and their conscience are de- 
filed” (Titus 1:15); “Hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience’ (Heb. 1:22); “The interrogation of a 
good conscience toward God” (1 Pet. 3:21). 

Practical Ethics demands that the conscience be 
always obeyed. Even when it is unenlightened by the 
gospel, it is the best guide that the soul has. But, lay- 
ing aside all bemisting speculations, men should seek 
all the light that is available, so that they may not err 
in moral and spiritual judgment. Hence the whole 
soul, including the conscience, is to be enlightened by 
the gospel and the Holy Spirit, in order that the moral 
perception and sense may be keen and sensitive and 
loyal to the law of righteousness. 

It is a sad fact of human experience that the con- 
science may become calloused, “seared as with a hot 
iron,” so that it no longer utters its warning, or does 
so in a feeble way. This state is the result of con- 
tinued disregard of its admonitions, just as all the 
powers of the body and the mind become atrophied by 
neglect and misuse. Hence it is man’s duty, not only 
to obey the voice of conscience, but to make use of all 
available means for informing and sensitizing it, mak- 
ing it keen and discerning in the presence of every 
ethical situation and emergency. Some philosophers 
define conscience as the point where God touches the 
soul. It surely is the point of ethical contact between 
God and the soul, and therefore may be called the 
inner shekinah of man. How sacredly it should be 
guarded! 

A few words on real conscientiousness may be in 
order at this point. Some people, even some Chris- 
tians, including ministers, are not as conscientious as 
they should be. While we are admonished not to 
give too much thought to the tithing of mint, cummin 
and anise, and neglect the weightier matters of the 
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law; yet neither are we to omit the tithing, or, as 
Christ phrases it, we should do these more important 
things and not leave the other undone. What we mean 
is that there are some people who are very scrupulous 
about some things, while they seem to have rather 
elastic consciences on others. To specify, they would 
not defraud a person or a firm inabusiness transaction, 
but they will cheat the government by withholding or 
misreporting their property or money to the assessor. 
Others would not lie to an individual, but they have 
no particular scruples about taking advantage of a 
corporation or company. Without compunction they 
will take a free ride on the street car, if the conductor 
forgets to ask for their ticket or their fare. They may 
be shocked at disorder in the church, or any other 
form of irreverence or impropriety, but they will in- 
dulge in gossip by the hour. They believe in being 
kind to people, but they have no mercy on poor, hard- 
driven beasts of burden. Some falsehoods they call 
“white lies,” and act accordingly. 

It is difficult to be perfect and well-rounded in char- 
acter, we know; but every Christian should aim at 
being thoroughly conscientious in all respects. It 
would be well to get the Psalmist’s prayer grounded 
into our hearts: “Clear thou me from hidden faults; 
keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins; let 
them not have dominion over me” (Ps. 19: 12). 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
b. The Ethical Culture of the Sensibilities. 


(a) It goes without saying that man is largely emo- 
tional; he is often swayed by his feelings rather than 
by faith, reason and judgment. The feelings are that 
part of man’s psychical make-up that impart warmth 
and enthusiasm to his speech and actions. Without 
feeling the world would be a stolid world indeed. “A 
cold church” is a crushing criticism, for all people 
recognize the fact that religion should glow with feel- 
ing of the right kind. Two men may speak to the 
same audience; one is “coldly intellectual,” and stirs 
little interest ; the other may be no less intellectual, but 
his thoughts are charged with true feeling, and so he 
grips his auditors and holds their attention. Hence 
the Baptist said of Christ, “He shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire;” the meaning of which 
is that their whole being would be set aflame by the 
spiritual baptism. 

And yet feeling is not to be man’s guide and norm. 
“Emotionalism” is emotion “gone to seed,” carried to 
extremes, uncontrolled. This is wrong. While Chris- 
tians are to be baptized “with fire,” it is not to be “wild 
fire,” but fire under the control of the spiritual judg- 
ment. The fire that burns down the house or sweeps 
the prairie or the forest like a besom of devastation 
is the wrong kind of fire; the fire that burns in the 
grate and the furnace, under proper control, and 
warms the building, is the right kind. So with re- 
ligious emotion. Hence Paul said, “Let everything 
be done decently and in order” (1 Cor. 14: 40), and, 
“The spirits of the prophets are subject to the proph- 
ets, for God is not a God of confusion, but of peace” 
(1 Cor. 14:32, 33). True religion is opposed to all 
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emotionalism, disorder, fanaticism, sensationalism, 
false illuminism, and clap-trap. An excellent adage 
for emotionalists to remember would be, “Order is 
heaven’s first law.” Does any right-minded person 
suppose that heaven, the place of immaculate purity 
and perfect peace, is a place where people rave, froth, 
swoon and fall into trances? The thought is unten- 
able. 

Emotional religion is not enduring. The high-pres- 
sure “revival” has not only lost its power, but has 
excited revulsion in sober minds. Hence so many 
parts of our land are called “burnt districts,’ because 
the wild fire of “revivalism” once passed over them, 
and now they are religiously like a forest through 
which a devastating conflagration has swept. 

The better religious methods are the quiet ones. 
Even though they may work more slowly, they yield 
more permanent results. The careful religious train- 
ing of the children and youth is far more salutary 
than neglect and carelessness in training, and de- 
pendence on the “revival” to sweep them into the 
Church after they have grown up in wickedness. Even 
sane, quiet, but earnest evangelism, or inner mission 
work, that deals with sinners individually and face 
to face, is more enduringly effective than the wild, 
wrought-up and sensational methods. Hand-picked 
fruit is better than fruit that is shaken down and 
bruised; it may not come down so fast, or make so 
much clatter, or attract so much attention, but it will 
be more lasting. 

Experience with emotional Christians convinces us 
that, when any kind of an emotion seizes them, they 
are likely to yield to it, whether it is a good or a bad 
impulse; hence they are almost, if not quite, always 
spasmodic and unreliable. The psychological ex- 
planation is that religious emotionalism cultivates and 
habituates the soul to impulsiveness. In the Lutheran 
Church catechization of the young and old, combined 
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with quiet and personal evangelism, has been found to 
produce by far the most substantial and permanent re- 
sults. Wherever this plan has been faithfully pursued, 
and not allowed to become mere routine, strong and 
vigorous congregations have been built up, and there 
has been no lack of true feeling and spirituality. To 
prove this statement correct, witness the numerous 
accessions to our Lutheran churches on Palm Sun- 
day, Easter, Whitsunday, and at every Communion 
season. Nor do these accessions consist only of cate- 
chumens, who are the children of the Church, but also 
of many adults who have been won from the ways of 
sin to the Christian faith and life. If Christian peo- 
ple, ministers and laymen alike, would pursue this 
method, and spend their time, energy and money in 
this direct and personal way, rather than in sensa- 
tional and superficial ways, the fruitage would be 
larger and more substantial. 

An excellent idea, too, is for each pastor to be his 
-own evangelist rather than to employ a “professional 
evangelist,” whose methods are likely to be more or 
less sensational and different from his own; for when 
the stranger goes away, so many of his converts re- 
lapse, because they miss the stirring and eccentric 
methods he used. When the pastor and his members 
themselves gather people into the Church, and con- 
tinue their efforts the year round, they know each per- 
son thus won and converted, and will know how to 
minister to his spiritual needs. Besides, they are much 
more likely to be attached to the Church than if they 
are converted under other methods and in a large tent 
or a barn-like tabernacle. 

Our discussion of the emotions has taken a rather 
specific turn, but it would seem that such statements 
are needed to-day. It remains only to be said that 
Christian feeling is proper, and is to be cultivated 
within correct limits and in sensible ways. While the 
Christian cannot “go by feeling,” he can have true 
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feeling as he goes on his pilgrimage by faith. He 
should walk by faith and principle, guided by God’s 
Word and Spirit, and if he walks in this pathway, a 
feeling of joy will come to his heart. It is not neces- 
sary for feeling to be noisy, demonstrative and irreg- 
ulated in order to be strong and genuine. Christ 
Himself furnished the best criterion of the proper bal- 
ance of feeling and sound judgment. It is said of 
Him, “The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up”; 
yet He never for one moment lost His self-possession. 
You cannot imagine Him storming and frothing and 
gesticulating wildly, as some of His professed follow- 
ers are wont to do. Ever composed and dignified, He 
yet was most earnest and effective. Let us try to pat- 
tern after our great “Exemplar.’’ His was “the Model 
Life?’ 

Under the guidance of God’s Word, and controlled 
by a regenerated moral judgment, we should calmly 
cultivate and refine all our feelings, so that our lives 
may have warmth and joy, and that others may know 
that “religion bears our spirits up,” and enhances the 
gladness of life. Nor should any Christian—and this 
is said especially for young or recently converted 
Christians—suppose that, when they have lost their 
strong early emotions, they have “lost their religion.” 
Not at all! God knows well enough that no person 
could live on a high tension of feeling all the time, 
and therefore He has so constituted us that we must, 
for the most part, pursue “the even tenor of our way” 
in a calm and sober spirit. No; we walk by faith, not 
by feeling; and depend upon it, when you cling to 
Christ by faith in seasons of gloom and adversity, you 
have more religion than when you are borne along on 
the high tide of emotion and prosperity. Religion is 
a principle, and blessed is the man who has come to 
Christ and united with His Church out of principle, 
for then he will always serve God and continue in the 
way of faith from the same solid motive. He will not 
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be bandied about by “every wind of doctrine;” he will 
not be “like a wave of the sea, driven by the wind and 
tossed.” 

In our psychological scheme we have classified the 
emotions as follows: 1. The sentient; 2. The psy- 
chical; 3. The rational; the last including the affec- 
tional, zsthetic, ethical, philosophic and theistic feelings. 
It is not necessary to enter into detail, but simply to 
add that all these emotions are best cultivated and un- 
folded when they are under the sway of the Christian 
moral dynamic—that is, when man has been “born 
anew” and his “life is hid with Christ in God.” 

It is plain, too, that the emotions should be sym- 
metrically developed, not one-sidedly or disproportion- 
ately. A fully rounded Christian character is by far 
the most attractive and influential, and affords to the 
possessor the largest amount of true felicity. Many 
Christians mar their influence sadly by being, as the 
saying goes, “cranky” along certain lines. 

(b) So far as regards the Moral Sense, which lies 
at the very center of man’s ethical constitution, it is 
the duty, and should be esteemed the inestimable priv- 
ilege, of every man to put himself under such spiritual 
influences as to render his conscience truly sensitive 
to all good and evil, so that he will instinctively follow 
the one and reject the other. Therefore he should, 
first of all, open his heart to the power of God’s Word 
and Spirit, remembering that Christ says, “Except any 
one be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God,” 
while Paul announces the same truth in other speech: 
“The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him; and 
he cannot know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned” (1 Cor. 2:14). Whatever may be said for 
the natural moral life, there can be no Christian ethics 
without regeneration by the Spirit of Christ through 
His Word and sacraments; which simply means being 
inwardly made right with God and His righteous 
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plans and methods. The man who thinks he is living 
a truly moral life, while he is ignoring God and His 
laws and His method of salvation and grace, must 
entertain very superficial ideas of morality. His self- 
righteousness and moral pride vitiate and poison the. 
very sources of his outward morality. It is the Phari- 
saism of the worldly spirit. 

c. Our next thesis is the ethical culture and disci- 
pline of the Will. 

The profound ethical significance of a will in liberty 
has been sufficiently discussed (Chapters VII and VIII, 
pp. 100-104, 113-115). Here our practical task is to 
indicate the Christian view of the proper treatment of 
the human will. 

The bondage of the will under sin, and the Chris- 
tian method of its unfettering, are discussed in Chap- 
ters XIV and XV, under the divisions entitled, ‘““Man’s 
Moral Inability’ and “The Ethics of Regeneration.” 
Remembering what was said there, we note that man’s 
first duty, so far as the will is concerned, is to heed 
the gospel call, repent of his sins, and accept Christ 
as his Redeemer. This process will include regenera- 
tion. It is only the regenerated heart and will that are 
truly free, and therefore able to choose and execute 
righteously and serve God acceptably. Our Lord 
puts it plainly: “If ye abide in my Word, then are ye 
truly my disciples; and ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free. ... Everyone that 
committeth sin is the bondservant of sin. And the 
bondservant abideth not in the house forever; the son 
abideth forever. If therefore the Son shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed” (John 8: 31-36). 

Now, it follows that, after the will has been disen- 
thralled by the regenerating Spirit of God, it becomes 
the Christian’s duty to discipline and cultivate it to the 
utmost. Let it be remembered always that here God 
will not trench on man’s freedom. He will afford 
grace for every time of need, but never to such an ex- 
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tent as to destroy or nullify man’s free action. He 
might, if it were best, remove every thorn from our 
lives, but He knows that it is sometimes better to allow 
the thorn to remain for our discipline, while He af- 
fords the grace that we need to bear its sting. Per- 
haps this will explain to some puzzled Christians why 
they must endure so much “trial of their faith.” If 
God were to make our lives soft and easy, there would 
be no room for growth in grace, for developing the 
power of our wills, and for the cultivation of the 
heroic and sterling virtues. God evidently loves to 
see His people growing, unfolding in the likeness of 
His own character. 

And, be it remembered, the Christian disciple must 
use his will; he will have, indeed, ample occasion to 
exercise his volitional powers. Trusting God at all 
times is his duty and privilege; but he must beware 
of false and presumptuous trust; he dare not “lie back 
on his oars,” and say, “God will take care of me!” 
Will God take care of him, and perform a miracle, if 
he steers his craft into the rapids above Niagara? No 
more will God keep him secure if he simply “lets him- 
self go” into temptation. Christ refused to presume 
upon His Father’s loving care when Satan suggested 
to Him to cast Himself from the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple, by saying, “It is written, Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God.” 

Some emotional Christians, making feeling their 
criterion, and having a false idea of trust in God, fall 
a ready prey to the tempter’s wiles; and then they say 
weakly, “I couldn’t help it!” But they could have 
helped it, if they had not only trusted God, but had 
used the will power with which He enabled them by 
grace. His Word clearly tells us so: “Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you;” “Whom steadfastly 
resist ;’ “Be ye therefore steadfast, unmovable ;” “Quit 
you like men, be strong;” “Be not tossed about with 
every wind of doctrine;” “Work out your own salva- 
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tion with fear and trembling, for it is God that work- 
eth in you;” “Stand therefore, having girded your 
loins with truth.” 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife!” 


The sad lapse of ministers here and there is doubt- 
less due to a false idea of reliance on God’s keeping 
power. They thought God would preserve them from 
evil and temptation if they simply prayed; then they 
permitted themselves to be borne along as emotion 
swayed them, and the result was a disgraceful fall 
that ruined their lives and brought a stigma on the 
cause of religion. They should have trusted God, and 
also used their wills. At the first solicitation they 
should have set down their foot on the sinful impulse, 
and said, “No!” And they could have done so, if they 
would. Wonderful is the resisting and overcoming 
power of a regenerated and emancipated will. There 
are times in every Christian’s life when he is simply | 
thrown back on his faculty for resistance; not that 
God forsakes him, but that God says, “I have given . 
you a will, and have set it free by my grace; use it! 
Its development will be needed for residence in the 
eternal realm. Weaklings cannot be admitted into 
heaven.” 

Let us not preach a puerile, sentimental, namby- 
pamby sort of religion—one that is ever lachrymose, 
and cannot endure the stress and storm of life. Christ 
and His Church need strong men, heroes; men of ster- 
ling virtue; soldiers of the cross; men who can say 
“yes” to the right and “no” to the wrong. All this is 
perfectly consistent with the doctrines of divine grace, 
for even our volitional powers are the gift of God, and 
we ought to thank and praise Him for the freedom 
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that makes true morality and virtue possible. This 
age, like every other age, requires Christian men and 
women of genuine virility. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
(3) Man’s Duty to His Whole Personality 


HAVING separately considered man’s duties to his 
body and his mind or soul, we shall now turn to. the 
thought of the development of his whole personality ; 
in other words, we shall now deal with him as an in- 
teger. A twofold being, he still is but one person. 
True, the essence and center of his personality is in 
his soul; but while he lives in the world, the soul is 
organically connected with his body, and therefore his 
personality is not complete without the proper con- 
junction of his two natures. 

That this view is true is evident from the fact that 
we use the personal pronoun “I” for both physical 
and psychical acts. For instance, we say, “I feel with 
my hand,” and, “I think with my mind.” So we must 
now look upon man as a solidarity. Christian Ethics 
demands several forms of cultivation. 

a. It is man’s first duty to develop a spiritual per- 
sonality. 

The need of God, of salvation through Christ, of 
the new birth, of prayer and faith have been dealt with 
so insistently in former divisions of this work that we 
need only call attention to them now as the true basis 
and motive force of all spiritual and ethical life. 
Everything that we shall hereafter say relative to the 
cultivation of the personality will take it for granted 
that the source of it all is the regenerated life; not 
merely the development of the natural man. 

b. It is man’s duty to develop a strong personality. 

While metaphysically this power may be a great 
mystery, it is quite plain from the practical side, being 
involved in the freedom of the will, which, in the eth- 
ical realm, possesses creative ability. The will can 
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initiate, can begin things; can, in the ethical sense, 
make things ex nihilo. It is the only entity or force 
in the universe that has this peculiar power. In his 
will and conscience man is most like God. When I 
will to perform an act, and then perform it, there is 
an element in the transaction that is absolutely new, 
that did not exist before in all eternity. If this were 
not so, there could be no freedom. 

But speculations aside, let it be remembered that, 
with an emancipated will, one that has been set free 
by God’s Spirit, man can add force to his personality. 
Of course, this can be done only in a degree, for man 
is finite; but it can be done. Take the public speaker 
as an example. If he allows himself to be daunted by 
his audience—and publicspeakers must ever be on their 
guard in this respect—he will be impotent before 
them; on the other hand, by an exercise of his will 
power, he can often control himself, put down the 
panic rising in his heart, rivet his attention on his 
theme, grip his auditors by the force of his genius, and 
carry them captive at his will. Every successful pub- 
lic speaker has again and again had this experience. 
How he achieves the exploit is a mystery, but he sim- 
ply, by an act of the will, calls upon his reserve pow- 
ers, creates them anew, energizes them by his own 
spirit, and sends out the magnetic influence from his 
own personality. 

So the speaker in the pulpit and on the platform 
owes it to himself and his hearers to potentialize his 
personality, to make himself master of the situation. 
And so men in all walks of life have this strange 
power of reinforcing themselves, and it is their duty 
to use it, and use it for ethical purposes. 

When Paul said, “Quit you like men, be strong,” he 
was paying his tribute to this reserve force of the soul. 
Likewise he felt it stirring within him when he ex- 
claimed, “I can do all things through Christ, who 
strengtheneth me.” The reserve power within him 
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was simply his stored up Christian energy. Every 
man knows that he can “rally his forces,’ and so in- 
crease the power and influence of his personality. Not 
all men can be strong alike, but there is no excuse for’ 
any man to be impotent. 

Every man should potentialize himself, use his will 
power, have courage and conviction, have confidence 
in God and himself. No man knows how much power 
for good is stored away in his being until he sets his 
will to work along this line of self-energizing. 

c. An exhilarating duty of every man is to develop 
a symmetrical personality. How inspiring is the 
Psalmist’s exclamation: “The righteous shall flourish 
like the palm tree.” You think of the straight, grace- 
ful, tapering bole of the palm, rooted in a perennial 
spring far beneath the sandy surface of the desert, 
and lifting its coronal of green to the clouds. 

(a) The gospel demands full-orbed men. Paul’s in- 
junction is that we shall attain unto “a full-grown 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” A symmetrical character—how attractive it 
is! Every grace and virtue unfolded in due proportion 
-—that is the ideal of the Christian life. 

(b) Some men are one-sided. They develop one 
virtue so greatly out of proportion with its fellow- 
virtues that it virtually becomes an excrescence. Take 
a few examples. One man is an enthusiast for church 
services and church forms, but he does not always 
display a consistent life on week-days. Another does 
not care at all for church and for forms of worship; 
he says he “believes in being good every day.” Now 
why cannot these men combine their ideas into one 
symmetrical whole, loving God’s house and its wor- 
shipful forms, and also practicing the every-day vir- 
tues of religion? Again, one man does not believe in 
doctrine and theology ; he believes in “practical Chris- 
tianity.” Another is engaged in the study of specula- 
tive theology, and neglects to take part in active work 
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for Christ. Now, it takes both of these men, joined in 
proper proportion, to make a fully rounded Chris- 
tian man; for how can you have right practice when 
you accept erroneous doctrine, and what good will 
pure doctrine do if it does not bear the fruitage of 
consecrated service? “Faith without works is dead,” 
and works without faith are either impossible or 
wicked, for “without faith it is impossible to please” 
God. We have known people who were scrupulously 
honest, and prided themselves on this virtue; but at 
the same time they were very “stingy.” Thus they were 
one-sided, for the same gospel that bids men “pro- 
vide things honest in the sight of all men” also says, 
“The Lord loveth a cheerful giver,” and, “The liberal 
soul shall be made fat.” Thus the application can be 
carried out relative to the whole list of the Christian 
graces, all of which should be duly and proportion- 
ately cultivated. 

(c) Under this head we come logically to the con- 
sideration of the development of a virtuous personal- 
ity. By this we mean precisely what has just been 
said—that all the virtues should be unfolded in their 
due and relative proportion. 

VIRTUE is a generic term, and may be defined as 
rectitude, uprightness and virility of character. De- 
rived from vir, it originally meant manliness, and 
later, valor; but in current usage it has come to have 
a purely ethical significance, and means true right- 
eousness, and may belong as much to the feminine as 
to the masculine character. While VirTUE is the 
generic term, the VrrTUES may be regarded as the 
specific term; that is, the Virtues are species of the 
genus Virtue. Virtue may be likened to the root and 
trunk of a tree, and the Virtues to its branches, foliage 
and fruit. 

It is doubtful whether a strictly scientific classifica- 
tion of the virtues can be made even at this stage of 
ethical analysis. Plato’s four cardinal virtues were 
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wisdom, courage, temperance and justice, not all of 
them used in precisely the same sense as we use them 
to-day. This list is not inclusive enough for either 
General or Christian Ethics. Moreover, if the attempt 
is made to include all the virtues in these four, the 
definition of each must be greatly expanded beyond 
its real meaning, and that could not be called scientific 
treatment. (For a good discussion of this point see 
Mackenzie’s “Manual of Ethics,” pp. 352-373.) 

No other classification, however, seems to be satis- 
factory. At the present stage of investigation, there- 
fore, it would seem best to consider all the virtues 
separately, giving to each one its proper share of at- 
tention. This, however, would require too much space 
for a general work on Christian Ethics, and is not 
really necessary. We shall content ourselves in this 
treatise with a number of examples, leaving the reader 
to expand the list at his will. 

Each virtue has its positive aspect or content, its 
antithesis, and its perversion. (There are a few ex- 
ceptions, so far as regards the perversion, as will be 
seen in the subjoined list.) For an example, take the 
cardinal Christian virtue, love. Love to God, to self 
and to neighbor (the last including all men) is the 
first and greatest duty and privilege of man. The 
Bible is right in giving love this distinction. How dif- 
ferent from Plato, in whose scheme love had no place, 
or if it was forced into the scheme, had to take a sub- 
ordinate and inconspicuous position! In ethical teach- 
ing the Bible is found ever to be in advance of human 
masters. 

The antithesis of love is hatred. It would destroy 
love, and is therefore at the foundation of all sin. 
Its deepest essence is devilish, demoniacal, being hatred 
of the good itself, seeking to cofrupt and destroy the 
good works of God, and finally God as well. In the 
human heart it is the essence of murder. “He that 
hateth his brother is a murderer ;” the meaning being 
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that hatred in the heart is the seed principle from 
which murder grows. Cain slew his brother because 
his jealous hatred was allowed to germinate and grow 
and produce its real fruitage. Hence the Christian 
cannot cherish hatred toward anyone, not even the 
most wicked enemy, without eliminating the central 
Christian virtue from his heart. Harboring spite, re- 
sentment, a vindictive temper, is the very destruction 
of Christian grace. 

However, love may have its perversion. It may 
degenerate into the weak, maudlin thing which we call 
sentimentality. True Christian love is ever holy and 
strong. It goes hand in hand with justice; it is galvan- 
ized with righteousness. The judge who cannot pun- 
ish the culprit because he “pities him so,” and the 
parent who, for the same reason, cannot reprove and 
chastise his child for wrong-doing, do not possess 
that true, stalwart virtue which we call Christian love, 
but are beset with mere sentimentality. 

This is the principle that runs in lines of golden light 
up into the being of God and His plan of redemption. 
Some thinkers have contended that God, merely out 
of pity, should forgive and save men, by waiving aside 
His law against sin and without requiring satisfaction 
and propitiation. Not so. God is love, but He is holy 
and righteous love, not weak sentimentality. Hence. 
if man is to be forgiven and saved from sin, reparation 
to the principle of righteousness must be made in 
some other way than by visiting the condign penalty 
upon the transgressor. A Substitute must be found 
who can make a real atonement for sin. God found 
and gave the Substitute in the person of His Son, who 
became incarnate and discharged the penalty upon the 
cross. Thus the atoning sacrifice on Calvary was a 
tribute equally to God’s righteousness and to His love, 
and became the meeting place and reconciliation of 
these two infinite attributes. 

The second Christian virtue is faith How much 
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emphasis is laid on faith in the Word of God! Per se 
faith is a good thing, as has already been shown 
(Chapter XV, p.199,sg.). Therefore this virtue should 
be cultivated and made strong in every right way. 
Not to trust when we should trust is to act unethically, 
and to invite harm to ourselves. The antithesis of 
faith is unbelief. History proves that the unbeliever 
never reaches a very high moral estate, because un- 
belief lowers his moral ideals and renders him more 
and more agnostical respecting the validity of moral 
distinctions. A much higher spiritual and ethical con- 
dition is indicated when we can say, with the poet: 


“The clouds hang heavy round my way, 
I cannot see; 

But through the darkness, I believe 
God leadeth me. 

’Tis sweet to keep my hand in His 
While all is dim; 

To close my weary, aching eyes, 
And follow Him. 


“Through many a thorny path He leads 
My tired feet; 

Through many a path of tears I go; 
But it is sweet 

To know that He is close to me, 
My guard and guide; 

He leadeth me; and so I walk 
Quite satisfied.” 


However comforting and holy a thing true faith is, 
it may also be perverted, and then it becomes credu- 
lity. This may be defined as a disposition to believe 
without due reason, examination and experience. 
Christian faith is not blind credulousness, because it is 
saved and corrected by such wise precautions as the 
following injunctions of God’s Word: “Beloved, be- 
lieve not every spirit, but try the spirits, whether they 
be of God; because many false prophets are gone out 
into the world” (1 John 4:1) ; “Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good” (1 Thess. 5:21); “Let every 
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man be fully assured in his own mind” (Rom 14:5) ; 
“Beware of false prophets. . . . By their fruits yeshall 
know them” (Matt. 7:15, 16). Moreover, Christian 
faith is not mere intellectual conviction or human 
opinion, nor a mental state into which the believer 
forces himself, but something that is born of experi- 
ence—“the gift of God.” No man can beget within 
himself true justifying and saving faith, but must re- 
ceive it from God through regenerating grace. Hence, 
we repeat, Christian faith is not a synonym for gulli- 
bility. 

Hope is the third of the great triumvirate of the 
Christian virtues. What an important place it occu- 
pies in human life and the gospel of Christ! “We are 
saved by hope,” says the apostle, by which he means 
that hope saves men from despair. “Hope maketh not 
ashamed ;” “The hope set before us, which we have as 
an anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and 
entering into that within the veil ;” “Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, according 
to His great mercy, begat us again to a living hope,” 
Uc: 

The opposite of hope is despair. An instance of the 
entire loss of hope is Judas, who, after betraying 
Christ, went and hung himself; and perhaps the loss 
of hope for this life and the next is the cause of most 
suicides. It is the Christian’s duty to “hope against 
hope”’ so long as his hope is Biblically centered. 

However, hope may also be perverted by allowing 
it to degenerate into a flippant, ultra optimism, which 
has no real foundation, because it does not look at the 
whole truth. It is likely to exclaim lightly, “All’s 
well with the world,’ without the balancing corollary 
of the poet, who had previously said, “God is in 
heaven.” <A trivial, unanchored hope is that of the 
sinner who continues gaily in a life of impenitence, 
expecting to have an opportunity to make his peace 
with God on his dying bed. 
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Let us analyze one more quality of man’s personal 
life, namely, individuality, which is that peculiar ele- 
ment, God given, of each man’s personality that marks 
him off and differentiates him from all other human 
personalities. If it were not for this individual qual- 
ity, all persons would be alike, and the human family 
a dreary monotone. As the race has been constituted, 
there is endless and most fascinating diversity among 
people, making them a constant study. If “nature 
abhors a vacuum,” she seems to have just as intense 
an abhorance of sameness and monotony. 

Now, the peculiar native enduement of each person 
should be properly cultivated. It is what we might 
call the vein of originality in each man’s being, and 
is doubtless given him that he may contribute his share 
to the glory of God and the advancement of the world. 
No man should be a parrot; none should ape another. 
“Be thyself” is an excellent motto. Cultivate your 
own original gift. It is better to deliver an address 
or sermon that is your own composition, even if it is 
not of so high an intellectual and literary order, than 
to “palm off” as your own the production of some 
other man. Do not try to imitate the peculiarities of 
someone else. With him they are natural and God- 
given idiosyncrasies, but if you try to ape them, you 
will cease to be yourself, and thus fail to accomplish 
the special work God has assigned for you in the 
world. What may be a virtue in one man is likely to 
be a fault, if not a vice, in another. David could 
not fight in Saul’s armor. No man desires to mimic 
a smaller man than himself, but if he attempts to wear 
the garments of one who is larger, the misfit will be 
apparent to all. 

There are people who are ail but inane; they assert 
no individuality; they have none. True, they may 
have little original enduement by nature, but, even 
though they may have but one talent, they should not 
hide it, and so finally lose it by non-use. No man has 
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so little native enduement that he cannot, if he will, 
by God’s gracious help, do some little special work in 
bringing about the world redemption. 

But individuality may be sadly and disgustingly 
perverted, so that it becomes eccentricity, which is in- 
dividuality gone to seed; that is, carried to the extreme 
of affectation. Eccentric people usually are obsessed 
with conceit and egotism, thinking more highly of 
themselves than they ought to think, instead of think- 
ing soberly, according to the measure of faith im- 
parted to them. They are proverbially “hard to get 
along with.” They will not fit into any society. They 
will not abide by the vote of the majority, but must 
“rule or ruin,’ usually the latter, unless they can be 
gotten rid of. In the church they must have their own 
way, or they will stir up dissension over some trifle 
or mere matter of human opinion, or they will take 
offence and sever their connection, or simply desert 
the cause. Sometimes men know their own hearts 
and motives so little that they imagine they are fighting 
for principle or for conscience’ sake, when they are 
only “peculiar” and cannot brook contradiction. Re- 
specting “peculiar” people of this peculiar sort, we 
may well offer the prayer of the litany, “Good Lord, 
deliver us!” They are not the kind of “peculiar” 
people that the Word of God commends, who are to 
be peculiar for their goodness and uprightness, not 
for their oddities. 

In a similar way all the virtues may be treated. 
Along this line may be found much homiletic material. 
A few virtues have no perversions, seeming to be 
peculiarly imbedded in the ethical solidarity. Merely 
to suggest a most wholesome study and exercise we 
present below a tabulated list of a number of the vir- 
tues, giving in parallel columns their antitheses and 
perversions; thus the reader may view the field of 
virtues at a glance: 


VIRTUE 


Love 

Faith 

Hope 
Humility 
Firmness 
Courage 
Self-respect 
Fidelity 
Veracity 
Sincerity 
Manliness 
Enthusiasm 
Diligence 

A ffability 
Neatness 
Individuality 
Gentleness 
Patience 
Politeness ~ 


Conscientiousness 


Peace 
Liberality 
Zeal 

Dignity 
Trust 
Contentment 
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ANTITHESIS 


Hatred 
Unbelief 
Despair 

Pride 
Vacillation 
Cowardice 
Self-contempt 
Perfidy 
Untruthfulness 
Insincerity 
Effeminacy 
Lethargy 
Sloth 
Surliness 
Slovenliness 
Inanity 
Harshness 
Impatience 
Boorishness 


Unscrupulousness 


Disquiet 
Stinginess 
Apathy 


Superciliousness 


Anxiety 
Discontent 
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PERVERSION 


Sentimentality 
Credulity 
Ultra-optimism 
Obsequiousness 
Obstinacy 
Foolhardiness 
Conceit 

(None) 


6é 


“ 


Fanaticism 
Fussiness 
Sycophancy 
Finicalism 
Eccentricity 
Softness 
Stolidity 
Effusiveness 
Squeamishness 
Lethargy 
Prodigality 
Fanaticism 
Vulgarity 
Carelessness 
“Quietism’* 


*See Martensen’s discriminating criticism on this peculiar 
species of religionism (“Christian Ethics,’ Vol. I, pp. 326- 


339). 


OUTLINE OF CHAPTER XXV 


3. Man’s Duty to Nature 
(1) To study her Profoundly and Sincerely 
(2) To trace God’s Wise Designs in her 
(3) To avoid wanton destruction of her Forms 
(4) To cultivate and mould her 
(5) To show Mercy to all Sentient Creatures 


CHAPTER XX V 
3. MAN’S DUTY TO NATURE 


THE natural world is God’s creation and one of the 
objects of His preserving care. “In the beginning’ 
God created the heavens and the earth;” ‘The heavens. 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork;” “If God so clothed the grass of the 
field,” etc. ; “Not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
your Father;”’ “In Him are all things, and by Him 
all things subsist.” 

Abstractly considered, man cannot be said to owe a 
duty to impersonal nature, because, as has so often been 
said, the moral inheres only in personality; but when 
the natural realm is looked upon as God’s realm, we 
may, in a sense, personalize it because of its relation 
to the personal God, and thus feel vividly that we owe 
ita duty. This is especially true of sentient creatures 
belonging to nature’s domain, for they, at least, have 
feeling, if they do not have personal qualities. Strictly 
speaking, our obligations to treat nature ethically are 
duties we owe to God and ourselves. However, for the 
sake of convenience we may make use of the figure of 
speech called metonymy, and speak of our duties to 
nature. 

(1) It is man’s duty and privilege to study nature 
profoundly and sincerely. 

A superficial view of nature is apt to lead to athe- 
ism, and this view to a depreciation of moral values. 
It is always unethical to be satisfied with a shallow 
explanation. Many men see in nature only the work- 
ing of inexorable law, which is made to account for 
everything ; as if law could enact, administer and exe- 
cute itself; as if law were not simply a method of 
operation, the method of a law-giver and administrant. 


(319) 
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Law is an abstract term, the name for a modus op- 
erandi; not the name of a concrete person who can 
initiate movements and carry on purposes. The more 
men insist on “the reign of law,” the more they ought 
to see back of the law the Supreme Lawgiver and 
Governor ; for how could there be law and order with- 
out an ordering mind? Could a universe governed by 
law be the result of blind chance? Therefore to see 
in nature only inexorable law, and to stop there, is to 
fail to go deep enough, and is for that very reason un- 
ethical. The deepest philosophy possible to human 
thought is Theism, for which reason it is the only phi- 
losophy that really finds the fountain of all morality 
and religion. 

On the other hand, we should study nature sin- 
cerely. By this we mean that we should not misrepre- 
sent her in any way, but see and report her as she is. 
Some men can see no beauty and kindliness in nature, 
because their whole vision is filled with the strange, 
mysterious and seemingly cruel things that occur in 
her realm; so much are they obsessed with the casu- 
alties in nature that they even fail to see any wise de- 
sign in her constitution and operations. This is a one- 
sided view, and usually results from centering the 
thought on merely physical and earthly pleasure, instead 
of upon the higher moral and spiritual interests that 
really make for character and happiness. 

On the other hand, there are men who idealize na- 
ture; who rhapsodize over her, as if she were perfect 
in all her moods and tenses. Many of the poets, 
romancers and nature-writers commit this error, and 
thus, as it were, inveigle people out into nature’s 
realm, only to find themselves speedily disenchanted, 
with the result that ever afterward they are cynical 
about the attractions of the natural world. When 
Rousseau advocated a return to simple nature, he 
should have gone to live for a few days or weeks in 
the “thick woods” or the untamed swamp, where his 
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enforced contest with noxious insects, venomous ser- 
pents and other pests would soon have disencharmed 
him, and brought him back to the comforts of culture 
and civilization. As he thought, too, that savagery 
was the highest state for mortals, he should have gone 
to live with the Hottentots and Bushmen instead of 
clinging to the amenities of civilized countries. Even 
so charming a nature-writer as Thoreau, who some- 
times indulged in scoffing remarks about civilization, 
did not continue to live very long in his shanty at 
Waldo Pond, but soon returned to the haunts and ways 
of the tamed and cultured community. More than 
that, even while he was “roughing it” at Waldo, he 
was only too glad to make use of many of the products 
and tools of art. 

Let us look at nature as she is, and try to decipher 
our ethical relation to her domain. In many respects, 
nature, in her primitive state, is beautiful. Witness 
the sunset or the sunrise; the silvery path of the moon 
upon the ocean; the gleaming and scintillant glancing 
of the rising sun on the fretted waters of the lake or 
the river ; the panorama of the snow-capped mountains 
and snow-filled gorges of the Rockies, the Alps and 
the Andes; the star-paved dome of the sky when night 
spreads her mantle over all. Moreover, nature is 
always interesting and attractive to the seasoned and 
heroic investigator, whether she is seen in her soft 
and gentle moods or in her rougher and sterner man- 
ners. Agassiz spent enraptured days in studying a 
worm or snake. There is no doubt that the most 
noxious insect or serpent possesses just as much scien- 
tific interest as the most gorgeously hued tanager, 
oriole or bird of Paradise. Thus, as a scientific study, 
all nature presents a most fascinating field. 

However, to most people as they are constituted 
a large part of nature is not attractive; it is repellent. 
Few people would want to live in a miasmatic swamp 
with its noisome natural tenants. James Russell 
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Lowell and Sidney Lanier wrote beautiful poems on 
“The Marsh,” nor did they overdraw its attractions ; 
but it must be remembered they did not take up their 
residence there; they simply made brief and occasional 
visits to such haunts. Besides, it must be remem- 
bered that their marshes were comparatively small 
areas; in fact, were partially subdued and drained 
swamplands in the midst of well-cultivated farms. 
Had they tried to wade about in a real swamp, one, 
for instance, in Florida or Louisiana, they would have 
written less fervidly on the subject. This is not meant 
as a criticism on these charming poets, but simply a 
statement to show that not all swamps can be made 
the subject of poetical rhapsody. 

Our contention is that it is superficial or affected 
to go into raptures over nature in the raw state—that 
is, for the general purposes of humanity. The Holy 
Scriptures set us right in this respect. While they 
speak of nature poetically in a large way, they also 
represent her as she is, showing how well-poised the 
Biblical writers were. Our first parents were placed 
in the garden of Eden, and it was all beautiful and 
good; but note; they were to “dress and keep” it. We 
accept the view that, before sin came into the world, 
there was nothing noxious or repulsive in nature; but, 
as the man was to care for it and cultivate it, it was 
doubtless still in an unformed state, awaiting the cul- 
turing hand of its intended master, man. Observe 
another fact relative to the whole realm of the natural 
world. Before the fall, God said to the man and 
woman: “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, and subdue it.” Is not that most significant? 
Nature was not to be left in its crude, simple, un- 
formed condition, but man was to have a share in 
cultivating and beautifying it. He was not to be an 
idler, but an industrious gardener. 

Note, too, what God said to our progenitors after 
they had sinned: “Cursed is the ground for thy sake; 
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in toil shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life; 
thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and 
thou shalt eat the herb of the field; in the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread tili thou return unto the 
ground” (Gen. 3:17, 18, 19). Thus, while nature is 
God’s work, just as man is, it has been affected by sin, 
just as man has been, and therefore must be struggled 
with and subdued by difficult manual toil; and this 
contest will continue until the resurrection and the 
“restitution of all things,’ when the present form of 
the earth shall be destroyed by the refining and puri- 
fying fires of God’s judgment, and “there shall be a 
new heavens and new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness (1) Pet. 3: 13). 

Thus nature is most attractive and useful to man 
when she is properly subdued and refined by the hand 
of art, and when all noxious plants, insects and ani- 
mals are eliminated. Look at a country like Germany, 
where every foot of soil is under proper cultivation, 
and from border to border she presents more scenic 
landscapes to the eye than can be seen in all the 
picture galleries. We might sum it all up by saying 
that nature is beautiful even in the raw and crude 
state, but for civilized man she is most useful and at- 
tractive when she is modified and moulded by the hand 
of man who is intended to be her crown and master. 

There is something morally cleansing and uplifting 
about the study and love of nature per se. The author, 
himself a nature student, has personal acquaintance 
with many nature lovers, and he does not know one 
who is an immoral person. True, not all of them 
are Christians—the more’s the pity—but all of them 
are upright in the civil sense of the term. Nature 
study centers the mind on worthy objects, and there- 
fore keeps it from becoming centered on the unwor- 
thy; it also occupies the mind with objects that are 
worth while and ennobling, and thereby rinses it of 
debasing thoughts. Therefore pure nature study has 
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great ethical value in and of itself. However, its great- 
est use is to lift man’s thoughts to God, its Maker; for 
he who finds the personal and ethical God in the nat- 
ural world will, in the very nature of the case, find 
greater joy in his studies, and, at the same time, greater 
ethical and spiritual inspiration. 

One word of warning is needed at this point. The 
nature lover should never allow himself to become 
cynical toward the human family. It is only too true 
that a few men who consort with nature are given 
to more or less scorn of mankind. Apparently they 
cannot love nature and man at the same time. Thoreau 
was an offender in this way. This is wrong, positively 
unethical, for it is our duty to cherish both nature love 
and philanthropic love. The thought that the same 
wise and beneficent Power that made nature also 
made man ought to elide from the naturalist’s heart 
all misanthropic thoughts and feelings. Herein lies 
the blessing of having the Christian heart, which, 
through God’s grace, is made large and generous 
enough to cherish at the same time all kinds of true 
love—love of nature, love of man, and love of God. 

(2) It follows that man’s further duty is to trace 
God’s wise designs and wonderful adaptations in 
nature’s domain. It surely is a superficial view to see 
nothing but the workings of material law in nature; 
as if a cosmos controlled by wise laws could come 
‘about by chance. There is something so obstinate 
about the refusal to see mind in the construction and 
operations of the cosmos that one is constrained to 
characterize it as the result of an unethical frame of 
mind. 

Yet, wisely enough, God has so constituted nature 
that she does not obtrude Him upon our attention, 
whether we will or not. That would remove theistic 
faith and experience from the realm of the ethical 
to that of the physical and automatic, because it would 
compel belief instead of leaving it in the domain of 
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free will. Nor does He want us to get our assurance 
of His being and love from an impersonal entity and 
force; and so He leaves the final theistic certitude to 
be obtained by personal contact with and experience 
of Him through the witness of His Spirit. If we will 
but study God’s ways profoundly and sympathetically, 
we will find that they are right and rational. 

(3) The wanton destruction of natural objects is 
wrong. Hewing down the forests in a wasteful way, 
without making provision for the future, is a sin 
against God and man and nature. The more ethical 
men become the more they will provide for the con- 
servation of our forests, soil, minerals, and all other 
natural resources. In large part the ethical principle 
here involved lies in the fact that no generation has 
a right to overlook the interests of the generations to 
follow. Even in this respect the Biblical statement 
relative to the saints, “And their works do follow 
them,” will hold good. 

(4) As God placed man in the garden of Eden to 
“dress it and to keep” it, and also created him to “re- 
plenish and subdue the earth,” we can readily see that 
it is his Christian duty to cultivate and mould nature 
into proper forms, into forms of beauty and utility. 
Men should not disturb nature any more than they 
should neglect her. They should not convert every spot 
into a place of merchandise and utilitarian use. There 
should be room for beauty, such as nature and art in 
proper combination alone can produce. A public park, 
well planned and kept, is of as much service to the 
people ofa city as is a store or manufactory. Here 
the people can come into direct contact with nature 
as modified and moulded by wise art, and draw there- 
from refreshment, rest, and moral and spiritual up- 
lift. The farmer should not grow corn and wheat 
and oats alone, nor merely raise swine and cattle; he 
should also have a lawn and garden, and should other- 
wise try to add touches of beauty to his acres. Here 
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and there small natural, untrimmed spots should be 
left on every farm, where useful and beautiful birds 
may find residence, shelter and breeding places, so 
that they may destroy the noxious insects of the fields 
and orchards, and furnish cheer and pleasure to the 
farmer by their simple and melodious lays. 

(5) “Blessed are the merciful; for they shall ob- 
tain mercy.” This beatitude may well be applied to 
man’s treatment of the sentient creatures around him. 
The disposition to kill, to shed blood, merely for 
wanton pleasure, is part of man’s original savagery 
and sin, and should be restrained by the Christian 
quality of mercy. The people of Israel were not to 
muzzle the oxen that trod the corn. “A righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast” (Prov. 12: 10). 

True, there are harmful creatures that must be 
eliminated, for that is part of the order of nature; 
there are also many creatures that must be killed for 
food; but the most merciful modes of slaughter should 
be adopted, and all torture should be most scrupu- 
lously avoided. The trapping of animals in wild coun- 
tries is one of the most cruel sports. Nothing could 
be more inhuman than the slaughter of egrets for 
their plumes, while the young are left to die of slow 
starvation; and all this cruelty merely to satisfy a 
senseless craving for fashionable ornamentation! A 
woman who wears egret plumes, which are secured 
at the cost of so much suffering to innocent young 
birds, lacks as much in true womanly grace and re- 
finement as she does in the ethical quality of kindness 
and humanity. 

Domestic animals and pets should be treated with 
the most tender consideration. To neglect and abuse 
them is a sign of a coarse, cruel nature. To whip a 
horse mercilessly or overdrive it is as great a sin in 
God's sight as to abuse a human being. Many people 
seem to think that a livery horse may be driven cruelly, 
because it is hired and paid for; but such an animal 
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is just as sensitive to pain and liable to exhaustion as 
is the favorite family horse which receives every care. 
As God will at the judgment day call men to account 
for every sin, it should be remembered that cruelty 
to sentient animals will be included in the list. There 
are some men who will have-a terrible account to give. 

Kindness to animals will also have a reflex influence 
upon men’s conduct toward their fellowmen. The 
man who is unmerciful to animals will be likely to 
show the same disposition to other people, when he 
feels that he can safely indulge his propensities; 
whereas the man who has kindly regard for animal 
life will be apt to display a kindly temper in all the re- 
lations of life. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
4. MAN’S DUTY TO HIS FELLOWMEN 


Tue whole circle of man’s: moral relations will be 
complete when we have considered those that respect 
his fellowmen. Let it be remembered that a social 
duty is also a duty to God, for all men are His creat- 
ures and the objects of His care and concern. Just 
as a favor to a child is regarded by the parents as a 
favor to themselves, so a kindly deed to a fellowman 
is looked upon with complacency by the heavenly 
Father of all men. When Christ was here in His state 
of humiliation, He identified Himself so intimately 
with men as to teach that every good deed done to 
one of the least of them was regarded as done to 
Himself. For the sake of convenience and orderly 
treatment we will consider this part of our subject 
under several heads. 

(1) Men’s general ethical relations to one another. 
As Paul considers love the greatest of the Christian 
graces, it should be named first. 

a. Love. “And now abideth faith, hope, love, and 
the greatest of these is love.” “Love is the fulfilling 
of the whole law.” If our hearts were surcharged 
with love to God and man, we would spontaneously 
keep both tables of the law, and that in their deepest 
spiritual sense. 

(a) There is neighbor love. “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” The parable of the Good Samar- 
itan proves that every brother in need is a neighbor, 
and that every man who aids another displays the 
neighborly spirit. Not only are those who live in our 
immediate community, or who belong to our social 
set, or to our race or nation, our neighbors, but all 
men in the world who are in any kind of need. Hence 
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even the heathen are our neighbors, for many of them 
have been robbed and sorely beset on the “Jericho 
Road,” and we should afford them both material and 
spiritual aid. It is our special duty to give them the 
gospel. 

But our anxiety for the salvation of the heathen 
should not lead us to neglect our next-door neighbor. 
The glamour of distant people and far-away duty 
should never be allowed to blind us to the homely, 
every-day duties all around us. 

To love our neighbors as ourselves is not to hate 
or despise ourselves, but simply to do them good as 
we desire good for ourselves. It means to obey the 
Golden Rule in our dealings with those around us. 
What an ideal state of society this great rule would 
create if it were universally practiced! The Golden 
Rule is not some Utopian scheme of sociology, but a 
practical principle that can be applied everywhere 
when it is properly collated with the whole teaching of 
Christ and His apostles; for then we will desire only 
the highest good for ourselves and others, and so we 
will not want to bestow anything upon them merely 
out of sentiment, whether it contributes to their best 
welfare or not. For example, to give money to a 
tramp to spend in the saloon is not obeying the Golden 
Rule, for that is something we ought not to desire for 
ourselves. 

(b) Christ insists on love that is deeper and stronger 
than what is usually known as neighbor love. “I say 
unto you, love your enemies,” is His command. Many 
people regard this as one of His most difficult injunc- 
tions. They maintain that they cannot love their ene- 
mies and do good to them that despitefully use them; 
they think it is against nature, and so they desire the 
privilege of following their carnal and unregenerated 
hearts, which prompt them to cherish resentment, to 
“get even,” to give “tit for tat,’ to “pay back in the 
same coin.” 
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This spiteful temper is utterly at variance with 
Christian morality. The apostles agree with Christ in 
teaching love to enemies. “Revile not again;” “‘for- 
give;” “heap coals of fire” on your enemy’s head; such 
are the clear and earnest admonitions of the Bible. 
By harboring ill-will no one can be happy, for hatred 
and petulance are the foe of true joy; but if you can 
love your enemies and forgive them in your heart, you 
will experience that joy and peace which the world 
can neither give nor take away. True, your enemy is 
not justified in mistreating you, and will have to give 
an account for his misdemeanors; but neither are you 
justified in “keeping spite,” or in seeking for oppor- 
tunities of revenge. 

Looked at from still another practical point of view, 
resenting an insult never mends matters. It will only ag- 
gravate the trouble between you and your tormentor. If 
you insult him in return, you will simply afford him 
an opportunity to add another offense to the list. Thus 
the quarrel will never end. But suppose you do not 
return reviling for reviling, but heap coals of fire upon 
his head, in most cases you will shame your enemy 
into silence or reconciliation, and may even win him 
to a better manhood. Where one will not, two cannot 
quarrel. 

In very rare instances men of such a peculiar an- 
gular disposition may be found that there is “no get- 
ting along with them.” In such cases, after we have 
made all reasonable efforts to conciliate and win them, 
we may be compelled simply to “let them alone,” at 
least for the time being; for we may increase their 
bitterness and wrath by obtruding our kindly offices 
upon them. However, this “let-alone” policy should 
not be the outgrowth of either indifference or ire, but 
a calm and loving judgment that it is the best way to 
deal with our enemies, while we still indulge the hope 
that they may sometime be won to Christ and a better 
life. Nor need anyone fear that the kind of love here 
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advocated is mere softness and sentiment, for true 
Christian affection is always consistent with strength 
and dignity of character. The man who is above 
cherishing a grudge must surely be called the true 
man, the man who lives on a high ethical plane; but 
the one who holds resentment is petty and weak. 

Nothing is so destructive of peace and prosperity 
in the home and the church as the disposition to har- 
bor ill-will and return evil for evil. Says the apostle: 
“In love of the brethren be tenderly affectioned one 
to another; in honor preferring one another. . 
Bless them that persecute you; bless, and curse not. 
. . . Render to no man evil-for evil. . . . If it be pos- 
sible, as much as in you lieth, be at peace with all men. 
Avenge not yourselves, beloved, but give place unto 
wrath: for it is written, Vengeance belongeth unto me; 
I will recompense, saith the Lord. But if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him to drink; for 
in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good” 
(Rom. 12: 10-21). 

(c) Perhaps love to neighbor and enemy would in- 
clude all love of a general character; yet there seems 
to be something distinctive about love for mankind, 
or philanthropic love. It is the love of humanity, 
of man for the sake of his human quality; it is the 
love of the genus homo. It is opposed to all selfish- 
ness, sectarianism, and provincial, racial and national 
narrowness that cannot see the human quality outside 
of its own class. It is cosmopolitan in its scope and 
spirit. Nor is it in the least incongruous with domes- 
tic and patriotic love. Such breadth of love and sym- 
pathy it is the duty of every Christian to cultivate; for 
“God so loved the world that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son,” and whatever God loves, His truly regen- 
erated people will also love. 

(d) Many excellent virtues seem to belong to the 
category of love, for if men will truly love their fellow- 
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menall these beautiful gracesof spirit will follow. There 
are kindliness, gentleness, charity, sympathy, all merg- 
ing into one another. Under this head would come 
that charitableness of regard and dealing that Christ 
loved to commend. “Judge not that ye be not 
judged,” He enjoined; “for with what judgment ye 
judge ye shall be judged, and with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured unto you.” The meaning 
of this affectionate exhortation is, no doubt, twofold: 
First, we should not usurp God’s judgment throne, 
and pronounce a final verdict on any man, however 
wicked or perverse, but leave all final adjudication in 
the hands of God, who is able to discern all things, 
even the hidden motives of the heart. The apostle 
also exhorts us no longer to judge one another, but 
to leave all judgment to God, “for every man shall 
give account of himself to God.” Second, we should 
avoid a suspicious and censorious temper toward our 
fellowmen—the temper that always thinks evil, that 
believes every damaging report, that will not wait 
with its verdict until the full truth is known. There 
are people who are always unkind in their judgments 
of their fellow-beings, and would rather believe evil 
of them than good. Of such Christ says that they 
shall receive at the last the same judgment. Their 
very harshness and suspiciousness of character will 
be their condemnation. God could not admit them 
into heaven, and yet preserve its ethical and felicitous 
condition. Think of heaven as a place where mutual 
suspicion and uncharitableness of judgment prevailed! 
It would be heaven no longer. Heaven must be a 
place of perfect confidence, or it will lose its celestial 
character. Paul commends the love “that thinketh 
no evil.” 

Another beautiful Christian trait is courtesy. The 
apostle says, “Be courteous.” Affability, cordiality, 
politeness—all are forms of human kindliness that 
make social and commercial and Christian life flow 
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smoothly. And all such amenities and graces can be 
cultivated and practiced without obsequiousness and 
sycophancy, which are their perversions, while their 
antitheses are gruffness, churlishness and boorishness, 
which are simply other names for selfishness. The 
man who has bad manners is not simply a boor; he is 
an egotist. If he thought more of love to his fellow- 
men than of his own selfish gratification, he would 
seek to cultivate the Christian graces of “good morals 
and gentle manners.” 

A loving spirit is also appreciative. It is not first 
of all critical, but first seeks to see the good and meri- 
torious in every character, act and performance. Sin- 
cerely to express appreciation to one who deserves 
it is right; is, indeed, a duty. True, some shallow 
natures may be spoiled by praise, but this need not 
occur often if praise is judiciously and discriminat- 
ingly bestowed. It is a plain duty to cheer and en- 
courage faithful workers by telling them of our sin- 
cere appreciation of their services. To cheer strug- 
gling virtue is many times better than to castigate 
faults and failures. Sometimes it is best to say noth- 
ing in case of failure, for the performer may be only 
too keenly conscious of his ineffectiveness. Very sel- 
dom is it amiss to praise work that is really meritori- 
ous; and how it cheers the toiler on his way! 

There are ministers and evangelists who are of- 
fenders in this regard. They are possessed with the 
idea that they must be forever flagellating sin, or what 
they think is sin. All the invectives that can be found 
in the language are resorted to for expressing their un- 
charitable feeling toward offenders. If Christ had 
been actuated by their harsh and censorious temper, 
He would have carried a whip of small cords, or per- 
haps large ones, around with Him all the while, and 
would have been driving sinners before Him through- 
out all His journeyings. These scourgers seem to be 
unable to see anything good in the world and the 
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people. Oh! to excoriate sins and foibles is the easi- 
est kind of preaching and public speaking in the world; 
anyone can become a past-master in this unfine art 
by studying the epithets found in the lexicons. But 
to encourage virtue in its struggle, to praise the good, 
to preach a positive gospel that will help and cheer 
men in their struggle to overcome sin and weakness 
and to attain salvation and righteousness—that re- 
quires the finest of tact and the deepest and broadest 
sympathies with the sorrowing, sinning race. There 
are times when the minister ought to “cry aloud and 
spare not,” but there are many more times when he 
should proclaim the beauty and power of the positive 
virtues. The preacher who is forever delivering phil- 
ippics against sin will soon win the reputation of being 
a “fault-finder,” and the people will presently say, 
“We cannot do anything to please him.” Let us preach 
the positive and the negative phases of the gospel in 
their due proportion, giving by far the larger share 
to the former. Some would-be “evangelists” have 
won the cheapest kind of notoriety by delivering dia- 
tribes against ministers and church people. That is 
an easy business, for anyone can see and pick out 
faults. Even the castigators themselves are not free 
from them. 

To be grateful for favors bestowed is another fine 
feature of Christian character. No man is more re- 
pulsive than the ingrate. “How sharper than a ser- 
pent’s tooth it is to have a thankless child,” moans 
poor King Lear. On the other hand, what a noble 
spirit it shows when one is grateful both to God and 
man for every good gift conferred! And how much 
joy such a spirit brings to the heart of him who appre- 
ciates the gift! 

Opposed to the principle of love are such acts as 
scandal, slander, backbiting and gossip, which cannot 
be too severely condemned nor too conscientiously 
avoided. To rob a man of his good name is worse 
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than to rob him of his property. Not all the people 
who are guilty of the worst kind of grand larceny, 
which is libel, are in the penitentiary. 

b. There is, next, the duty of justice to our fellow- 
men. It is not inconsistent with love, but, rather, 
gives strength, dignity and uprightness to it. In God 
the infinite attributes of love and justice are per- 
fectly co-ordinated, and subsist in perfect accord. And 
when an antinomy was created between them by 
man’s sin, it was resolved and reconciled by the atone- 
ment of God in Christ. 

(a) It is the virtue of justice that makes trade pos- 
sible, giving to each man what is his due. A good 
motto in all financial transactions would be, ‘Live and 
let live.” While some men are exorbitant in asking 
prices, others are unreasonable in “Jewing down” the 
merchant. There is doubtless a good deal of dis- 
honesty behind the counter; but it is not all there, for 
there is sometimes a good deal in front of it; and often 
the dishonesty on the part of the customer is the chief 
cause of the dishonesty on the part of the seller. 

(b) The same law holds between the workman and 
the employer; for simple justice, tempered by love, 
would solve all our “labor troubles.” The laborer 
who hates capital and the capitalist who despises labor 
are of the same spirit—the opposite of the spirit dis- 
played and inculcated by Christ. The laborer should 
not envy his employer, should not “soldier” in his 
work, but should seek to do his work well, and should 
take a genuine interest in the success and efficiency of 
the firm that employs him and gives him an opportu- 
nity to make a livelihood for himself and his family. 
Much of the cause of the troubles in the industrial 
world are the envy, suspicion and lack of efficiency on 
the part of the laborers. An honest day’s work for an 
honest day’s wage—that should be the guiding prin- 
ciple for all employes. (The writer is himself an em- 
ploye, not an employer, nor a capitalist, nor a member 
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of any corporation.) While labor unions should be 
anxious to secure as good wages as are justly due, 
they should be none the less anxious to do good, honest 
and efficient labor. 

On the other hand, the capitalist and employer who 
grinds down his workmen to a mere pittance, and who 
takes no interest in them beyond forcing out of them 
all the work of which they are capable, can lay no 
rightful claim to possessing the ethical, humane and 
Christian spirit. His selfish and grasping disposi- 
tion is one of the chief sources of strikes and labor 
agitation. For him to roll in wealth, while his work- 
men must sweat and grind and live in poverty and 
squalor, is the fruitful cause of discontent among 
them; and do you wonder greatly that they cannot 
look upon him with complacency and affection? Note 
what the Bible teaches on this subject: ‘The laborer 
is worthy of his hire” (Luke 10:7); “Come now, ye 
rich, weep and howl for your miseries that are coming 
upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and your gar- 
ments are moth-eaten. ... Behold, the hire of the 
laborers who mowed your fields, which is of you kept 
back by fraud, crieth out; and the cries of them that 
reaped have entered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth. Ye have lived delicately on the earth and 
taken your pleasure; ye have nourished your hearts 
in a day of slaughter” (Jas. 5: 1-5); “Thou shalt not 
oppress thy neighbor, nor rob him; the wages of a 
hired servant shall not abide with thee all night until 
the morning” (Lev. 19: 13) ; “And I will come near to 
you in judgment; and I will be a swift witness against 
_... those that oppress the hireling in his wages” 

(Mal. 3:5). 

When the day comes that all men will love one 
another; when the employer will sympathize with his 
workmen, and give them the best wages that his busi- 
ness will warrant, even though he does not become 
enriched; when the workman will be just as anxious 
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to do good and efficient labor as he is to receive good 
wages; when both classes work together for the suc- 
cess of all rightful enterprises——when that day ar- 
rives—and may it hasten !—strifes and divisions in the 
industrial sphere will be at an end; but they never 
will cease until these just and righteous principles 
prevail. 

(c) The element of justice is no less concerned in 
preserving the sacredness of the civil law, in seeing 
that it is obeyed as faithfully as possible, and in bring- 
ing to its bar for condign punishment all .violators. 
Jesus taught this principle of obedience to law when 
He commanded, “Render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s”; 
also when He performed a miracle to secure the trib- 
ute or tax money that was due to the government. 
And Paul explicitly enjoins men to “be in subjection 
to the powers that be,” and declares that they are or- 
dained of God. True Christian people are at the same 
time most loving and considerate, and also most insist- 
ent on scrupulous obedience to righteous civil statutes 
and the enforcement of righteous laws. They do not 
believe that the law should ever be invoked to convert 
people into Christians, for by force no man can be 
made a true follower of Jesus Christ; but they do 
believe that it is every man’s duty to obey the law 
strictly and conscientiously, and every civil officer’s 
duty to administer the laws fully, justly and impar- 
tially. 

In this Republic, where “liberty” is so much of a 
slogan, we are in danger of losing respect for law, and 
becoming a lawless nation. Even now there are many 
citizens who obey only such laws as they must, while 
there are many sworn officers who pick and choose 
among the statutes and enforce only those that they 
prefer. Is it any wonder that “liberty” often degen- 
erates into license? Can we expect to have a strong and 
well ordered government and a happy, upright and 
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prosperous nation when there are so many people who 
are trying to defeat the ends of justice and righteous 
rule? “Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people.” 
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(2) Man’s Specific Social Relations 
a. The Family 
(a) Husband and Wife 
(b) Parents and Children 


CHAPTER XXVII 
(2) Man’s Specific Social Relations 


a. UNDER this head we will first consider the family. 
The Scriptures teach plainly that the family is a divine 
institution. In the beginning one man and one woman 
were created, and all the implications of the narrative 
indicate that they were intended to be the first family, 
after which all succeeding families were to be mod- 
eled. True, polygamy was practiced for awhile dur- 
ing the Old Testament dispensation, but never at 
God’s command; it was simply tolerated, because God’s 
method of developing the ethics of the human race 
is by degrees. Christ Himself set the domestic rela- 
tion right when He taught that one man and one 
woman should be joined in wedlock and that they 
“twain shall be one flesh.” So we need not argue 
that polygamy is contrary to the divine will. Its bale- 
ful results indicate that it is opposed to the law of 
nature, which is also the law of God. 

(a) The relation between husband and wife is a 
very tender and intimate one, with profound ethical 
obligations on both sides. Marriage should, first of 
all, be based on true and pure sexual love. Platonic 
love is good enough between men and women in the 
social relation, but it is not God’s way in the hymeneal 
order. No marriage should ever be contracted be- 
tween parties who do not feel toward each other that 
peculiar affection which we call sexual love, and which 
is not like any other kind of love in the world. It can 
and does subsist between only one man and one wo- 
man, who love each as they can love no others. Where 
marriage is thus grounded, it will be likely to last “till 
death doth them part.” Otherwise alienation, con- 
straint and even contempt for each other will soon be 
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generated. A young man should not marry the best 
woman in the world if he cannot love her in the con- 
jugal way; and, of course, the same principle holds 
for the young woman. 

Yet the Greeks were mistaken in representing Cupid 
as blind. No other god should have been endued with 
keener and more discriminating sight. The weak, 

(namby-pamby, )sentimental notion that “love is blind” 
is the source of many hasty, ill-advised marriages 
among the young, resulting in unhappy domestic rela- 
tions and frequent divorces. Young people should 
not allow themselves to fall in love indiscriminately, 
but should learn to “look before they leap.” An at- 
tractive face and person may hide a bad character 
or a petty, nagging disposition. So it is well to keep 
the eyes open and fall in love with beauty of character 
and disposition even more than with physical charms. 
No true woman could be happy with a moral leper, 
though he were an Apollo; nor could the most saintly 
man be happy with the most beautiful woman if she 
had a small and sulking disposition. 

It is thought by many sentimental people that hy- 
meneal love is beyond control and direction. It is not! 
This is the bane of all kinds of emotionalism in re- 
ligious, social and sexual life—the idea that feeling 
cannot be controlled by the will. Every transgressor 
who yields to his feelings offers the weak excuse, “I 
couldn’t help it!’ Then why did God endow you with 
a conscience and a will, and put them in the regnant 
place in your psychology? Do you suppose that all 
the virtuous people around you have never been 
tempted by wrong impulses and emotions? If you 
knew their lives better, you would see that every one 
of them has had to say more than once to his passion, 
“Thus far shalt thou go and no farther! Here shall 
thy wild waves be stayed!’ . 

_ If young people would remember that all the feel- 
ings should and can be regulated by the will and the 
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moral nature, there would not be so many conjugal 
misalliances; and if a good many married people 
would exercise the common-sense and _ self-control 
with which God has endued them, there would be far 
fewer broken families, leading to infelicity for all 
parties concerned. How foolish and how weak many 
people are!¢A man becomes fascinated with the wrong 
woman, and, instead of resisting the impulse or pas- 
sion like a man, because it would be wrong and im- 
becile to yield, he imagines that he is helpless in the grip 
of his emotion, and so gives way to it. The result in 
nearly every such case will be as follows: He seeks a 
separation from his lawful wife, marries the object of 
his illicit love, imagines himself very happy for a short 
time; then he wakes up to find himself disenchanted ; 
he discovers that, after all, the charmer is far from 
being angelic; is, indeed, like all other women, very 
human. A similar disenchantment soon transpires in 
the woman’s experience. Now, the very fact that both 
of them were so weak as to yield to sin and tempta- 
tion causes them soon to lose respect for each other, 
and then will come mutual contempt, and, very likely, 
mutual recrimination. /Let it be remembered that sex- 
ual love is only pur€@nd genuine when it is under the 
guidance of the highest moral law. Like all other 
emotions and passions, it is not to sit on the throne, but 
is to be subjected to the control of the will under wise 
judgment. 

It is matter for rejoicing that there are so many 
happy marriages in the world—marriages which, as 
the saying goes, are “first made in heaven.” Yet since 
imperfection inheres in all human beings, all married 
couples, no matter how well mated, must make up 
their minds to exercise mutual forbearance, and not 
expect perfection of each other. Above all, Christian 
Ethics demands that they be true to each other in all 
the relations of life, and strive in every way to pre-__— 
serve and perfect the bond of love between them. /As 
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for the question of divorce, so far as we can under- 
stand, there is only one Scriptural ground for such a 
proceeding—that set forth by Christ in Matt. 5:32: 
“But I say unto you that everyone that putteth away 
his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, maketh 
her an adulteress; and whosoever shall marry her 
when she is put away committeth adultery.” The same 
doctrine is taught in Matt. 19:9, Mark 10:11, and 
Luke 16: 18, save that Mark and Luke omit the modi- 
fying clause, “save for fornication.” From this teach- 
ing we may conclude that Christ would not permit 
divorce except for that most serious violation of the 
marriage law, adultery or fornication. 

The relation of husband and wife is most beauti- 
fully set forth by the apostle Paul, especially when his 


* whole teaching is/collated. Notice how reciprocal the 
' relation is to be. It would be difficult to find anything 


clearer and better balanced than the teaching of Eph. 
5: 22-33. While the apostle here says that wives should 
“be subject to their own husbands as unto the Lord,” 
because the husband is the head of the wife, as Christ 
is the head of the Church, the injunction is imme- 
diately added, “Husbands, love your wives, even as 
Christ also loved the Church, and gave Himself for 
it’; and a few verses further on he adds: “Even so 
ought husbands also to love their own wives as their 
own bodies. He that loveth his own wife loveth him- 
self; for no man ever hated his own flesh. . . . Do 
ye also severally love each one his wife even as him- 
self; and let the wife see that she fear her own hus- 
band.” 

Surely if husbands will so love their wives, there 
should be no difficulty about the wives being subject 
to their husbands, for does not nature herself teach 
us that the glory of a man is his strength and mascu- 
linity, fitting him for headship and leadership, while 
the beauty of a woman is her femininity, fitting her 
for the gentler relations and ministries of life? Sin 
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has come into the world, and has, therefore, disturbed 
these functions, so that sometimes the man is the 
“weaker vessel,” and the woman becomes the ‘‘domes- 
tic boss.” However, wherever the woman must be the 
head of the husband, and the husband in subjection to 
the wife, it is because an abnormal condition has 
arisen to reverse the normal order. aa 

(b) The relation of parents and children will now 
demand our attention, although a separate treatise 
should be given to this all-important subject. 

First, it is an honor and a duty to have children. 
To foil God’s purpose in this regard merely for selfish 
ends is a most heinous sin. True, there are many 
cases in which nature has herself put an embargo on 
offspring, and in such instances there need be no self- 
reproach, even though there may be keen regret. 

Second, the chief duty. of parents is to bring up 
their children in “the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” “Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart therefrom,” is 
an injunction and a promise that is not now, and never 
will be, obsolete. In our day there are families in 
which the divine command, “Children, obey your 
parents,” is practically reversed, for the children rule. 
Many parents seem actually to be afraid of their chil- 
dren, afraid to correct them, to cross their desires in 
any way, and to assert parental authority. Hence many 
children are spoiled by over-indulgence. They become so 
angry and headstrong when their wishes and whims are 
not granted, that their parents often indulge them merely 
to prevent constant petulance and friction in the home. 
Let it be remembered that children who never learn 
to respect parental authority will not be likely to re- 
spect authority of any kind, whether that of the school- 
room, the government, or of God Himself. The first 
lesson in self-government and the government of 
others is obedience to properly constituted authority. 
It would be well for the government of the country 
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to remember this fact, and endeavor to impress the 
duty of children in the home and the school to learn 
the lessons of obedience to and respect for law and 
order. If this principle is not carried out more thor- 
oughly and courageously than has been done in these 
latter years, our standard of citizenship will become 
lower and lower, and in time the very foundations of 
the government will be undermined. No false ideas 
of “liberty” should lead our people to forget that true 
freedom is only that which is regulated by righteous 
law. A state of civil and moral anarchy is the most 
galling kind of bondage. From childhood to maturity 
our youth should be taught the difference between 
liberty and license. The home is the proper place to 
begin this wise course of nurture and training. 

In the Lutheran Church the duty of child baptism 
is made paramount, because in this sacred sacrament 
the child receives the regenerating grace of God, the 
potent seed principles of a new and righteous life; 
and to deprive it of this blessing surely is a grievous 
wrong. The doctrine and Biblical justification of 
child baptism belongs to Dogmatics; so that here we 
do not undertake to present the Biblical and rational 
grounds on which it is based, but only insist upon it 
as a duty that parents owe to their offspring. Its 
ethics will readily be seen if the doctrine of grace in 
baptism is accepted, for then no parent can rightly de- 
prive his child of so great a blessing. 

While the physical and intellectual well-being of 
children is very important, and should be carefully 
and affectionately attended to, one of the most harm- 
ful fallacies of the day is that children may be left to, 
grow up without direction and instruction in respect 
to religion, and then, when they are old enough, per- 
mitted to “choose for themselves.” Why not be con- 
sistent, then, and allow them to grow up physically, 
socially and mentally in the same neglectful way? 
No; if they need any kind of care and culture, they 
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need religious training above all else. If children were 
born holy, and were placed in the midst of holy en- 
vironments, the method of simple natural develop- 
ment would be feasible; but, as the Psalmist has put 
it, they are shapen in iniquity and conceived in sin, 
and therefore must be carefully brought under the 
power of God’s saving grace through Christ, and nur- 
tured in the way of His commandments. In the Luth- 
eran Church child training is much emphasized, and 
rightly so. Our view of child nature, child baptism 
and child rearing is based on the teaching of Script- 
ure and the laws of psychical and spiritual develop- 
ment. If in baptism the child receives the tender, 
embryonic principles of the regenerate life, like a gar- 
den that is to bear rich fruitage, will not parents be 
more likely to nurture them carefully than if they 
looked upon the child’s heart as only a garden of 
weeds under the dominion of the evil one? It must 
not be supposed that when the child is baptized, the 
work of conversion is complete. No; it is only begun; 
the seeds have been planted in the heart garden, and 
must now be tenderly and faithfully cared for. In- 
struction in the home, the Sunday school and the pas- 
tor’s catechetical class must follow, leading up to con- 
firmation when the children have received the proper 
religious training and experience for true membership 
in the Church. Let it never be thought that the sweep- 
ing “revival” can be made a successful substitute for 
the careful and continuous teaching and training of 
the children and youth. 

Christian Ethics requires that the catechization of 
the youth be done in a thorough and spiritual way, 
not slightingly, not perfunctorily. It is not enough 
merely to learn the catechism by rote, and be able to 
repeat it glibly from memory. The catechist should 
by all means endeavor to bring his pupils personally 
to Christ, so that they may be truly converted—that 
is, the potent elements of the regenerate life implanted 
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in baptism are to be brought to fruition in the ex- 
perience of the children, so that they may know that 
their sins are forgiven, that they are born anew, that 
they have passed from death unto life and from the 
power of Satan unto God. They should realize that 
they are justified by faith in Christ, and therefore have 
peace with God. This experience need not come in 
a sudden and violent or cyclonic way, but rather grad- 
ually and gently, so that it may be solid and enduring. 
A normal zephyr or breeze is better than a hurricane. 
Mere emotionalism in religion is like the sky-rocket, 
brilliant for a little while, but quickly burned out. The 
well-trained catechumen is apt to receive an experi- 
ence of slower growth, but it will be more substantial. 
However, the experience should be clear and joy- 
giving. Hence the catechist should faithfully teach 
the law, to bring the pupil to true repentance, then the 
gospel to produce true faith in Christ as the Saviour 
from sin. He should not only pray for the children, 
but should pray with them, and teach them to pray for 
themselves. Above all, he should teach them that a 
living faith in Jesus Christ is the only way to a true, 
perduring and satisfying assurance of pardon and 
salvation. It is not feeling that makes a child or any- 
one else a Christian; it is faith; therefore faith goes 
before feeling; sometimes it is strongest when feeling 
is absent. It is a fatal snare to teach young people 
that religion consists mainly in “getting happy”; we 
should teach them that it consists chiefly in strong, 
unfaltering faith in Christ. If you will see to it that 
you have faith in Him, you can safely let your feeling 
take care of itself. 

_ A most important point in the training of children 
is that confirmation does not mean graduation; it 
means, on the contrary, that the young people have 
corroborated their baptismal vows, assumed them for 
themselves, and that now they have been truly in- 
ducted into the active service of Christ and His 
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Church. At this important epoch they should try to 
find the special place in the Church where they can 
best serve God and their fellowmen. They should 
continue in the Sunday school, become active members 
of the young people’s society, attend faithfully on the 
means of grace, worship God in the sanctuary as often 
as possible, go to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
at every opportunity, diligently and regularly peruse 
the Bible, and pray in private for faith and strength. 

Another matter in the domestic relationship is im- 
portant. Parents should not nag their children, should 
not be petulant and harsh with them. While they 
should be firm, they should not be “cross” and ill- 
grained. If they are, they will inculcate the same dis- 
position in their children. A most significant injunc- 
tion comes from Paul: “Fathers, provoke not your 
children, that they be not discouraged” (Col. 3:21). 
Many a child has been disheartened and soured for 
life, simply because his parents continually repri- 
manded his mistakes and failed to commend him for 
well-doing. If the child imbibes the notion that, what- 
ever he does, he cannot please his parents, he will 
cease trying to please them, and will become bitter and 
morose. It is a great pity for a person’s disposition 
to be spoiled for life because of constant provoca- 
tion in childhood. 

We have now pointed out the duties on the parental 
side of the family relation. On the other hand, the 
duties of children are also clearly set forth in Holy 
Writ, for Bible teaching is always all-sided. ‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother,” was written into the deca- 
logue by the same divine finger that wrote the rest 
of the commandments. Read over again the familiar 
admonitions of the apostle: ‘Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord; for this is right. Honor thy 
father and thy mother (which is the first command- 
ment with promise), that it may be well with thee, and 
that thou mayest live long on the earth” (Eph. 6: 1-3). 
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Under all circumstances children should love and 
honor their parents. Luther’s Catechism, as devel- 
oped and explained by the General Synod, sets forth 
the duties of children in a clear-cut way. In answer 
to the question, “How do we honor our parents?” the 
following statements are made: “We honor our 
parents: (1) By yielding them constant and cheerful 
obedience; (2) By loving them, and ministering to 
their wants, especially in sickness and old age; (3) 
By taking heed to their counsel, experience and godly 
example; (4) If they are ungodly, by affection- 
ately seeking to bring them to God.” This quotation 
covers the ground well, and shows that Christian chil- 
dren should not despise and mistreat their parents if 
they are wicked, but should try, by kindness, to win 
them to the Christian life. 

At a certain age children are apt to become head- 
strong and conceited. It is a time of severe struggle, 
of contending emotions in the youth’s mind, and is a 
most critical period. At this time the youth should 
remember his inexperience with life; also that his 
parents and teachers are more matured in judgment 
than he, and that their years of experience have taught 
them many useful lessons that he has not yet had op- 
portunity to learn. Reflections along these lines will 
spare our youth many sad and humiliating blunders. 

Lastly, the time should never come in the life of 
children when they do not love their parents and treat 
them with becoming deference. They may grow old 
and feeble-minded, even as their children may by and 
by, but they still have the claim of filial reverence upon 
their children. It is especially encumbent upon chil- 
dren that they deport themselves in such a way as 
never to bring dishonor on their parents. Happy are 
the parents who can point to their children with a 
just and laudable pride. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
b. Man’s Duty to the Social Organism 


THAT man is a social being needs no argument. 
Even his family relations, important as they are, can- 
not take the place of his duty to society. While the 
domestic relation should never be neglected, but should 
be especially cultivated and strengthened in these lax 
days, yet it is possible for a family to be self-centered ; 
to care for no one but the members of the household 
circle, and thus grow clannish. 

Every person owes a duty to the social organism. 
He should be neighborly. He should add his quota 
to the social life about him. He should go to parties, 
social gatherings and reunions as often as other en- 
gagements will permit, always taking it for granted 
that the commingling is of the proper kind. To be 
sociable is every person’s privilege and obligation. 
God pity the man who thinks only of himself; who 
looks upon himself as the “hub of the world,” and has 
no concern for his fellowmen. 

“T am too backward and too bashful to go into 
society,” is the excuse offered by some persons. They 
would better put it, “Too selfish and self-conscious!” 
Let such people go among their fellowmen, take a gen- 
uine interest in their welfare, and see how quickly 
their false reserve will melt away; and they will feel 

“at home,” as the saying goes, in every properly con- 
stituted social company. If men are not “socially in- 
clined,” they should remember that a selfish dispo- 
sition is their “besetting sin,’ and they should get rid 
of it as quickly as possible. “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ ;” “Be courte- 
ous; “It is not good for man to be alone.” Christ 
never was a recluse or an ascetic, but mingled freely 
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with the people, and always “went about doing good.” 
See Him at the wedding in Cana of Galilee, taking 
part in the festivities. See Him at the Pharisee’s 
house, eating with the rich. See Him in the humble 
home of Lazarus, Mary and Martha. No self-cen- 
tered anchorite was He. He received sinners, and 
even ate with them. 

There is, however, another side to this question of 
sociability, and therefore some discrimination must be 
made, or men and women will become one-sided in 
their development. There are some people who over- 
do the matter of sociability. There are men who want 
to be going all the time. So many lodges, parties and 
social gatherings do not leave room for self-culture, 
nor for the cultivation of the beautiful domestic rela- 
tions and affections. Worst of all is the habit of so 
many men to loaf on the streets and frequent the 
saloons. The saloon has been absurdly called “the 
poor man’s club.” A very poor kind of club it is! Why 
cannot these men stay at home with their wives and 
children, and contribute their share to making home 
pleasant? Better far would it be to make popular the 
sentiment that “the home is the poor man’s club.” 

Sometimes it is said that the homes of these men 
are not attractive, and therefore they are not to blame 
for seeking social pleasures elsewhere. We reply that 
their homes are surely as attractive as the ordinary 
saloons and doggeries' which they frequent. The man 
who has a poor and untidy home will not be likely to 
find a welcome in the so-called “gilded saloon.” There- 
fore the excuse that their homes are not attractive is — 
a mere pretext. What is there attractive about a 
saloon whose floor is covered with sawdust and other 
ingredients too coarse to be named, and whose air is 
heavy with the fumes of tobacco and all kinds of in- 
toxicating liquors! Besides, the men’s wives and chil- 
dren must remain in their homes a much larger part 
of the time than the men themselves must. Why are 
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their homes not as good for the men as for their wives 
and children? And, besides, if they would spend less 
money in the saloon, they would have more left for 
beautifying their homes and making them attractive; 
nor would it be amiss for them to remain at home 
and help their wives to take care of their homes and 
clean them up, so that they might be made pleasanter 
for the entire family. 

Sometimes well-meaning social and civic reformers 
tell you that, if you take away the saloons from the 
men, you must replace them with some kind of club- 
rooms where the men can go to spend their evenings. 
This may be a wise plan. But why not begin a cru- 
sade in favor of home life? Why not make the 
domestic virtues and graces popular? Let writers 
and speakers and reformers advocate the home more 
than the club or the lodge or the social resort, and 
make it “fashionable” for men to spend most of their 
evenings in the home with their wives and children. 
Such a propaganda will do more for genuine reform 
than all the overdone advocacy of club-rooms, which 
simply encourage men to desert their families, when 
they should be ministering to them. 

Even some of the Christian associations, by over- 
doing social life, cultivate a spirit of discontent with 
home life in the minds of the young, making them 
feel that they must always be “going somewhere.” 
It is a rarity now-a-days to find a young man or 
woman who is content to stay at home for an evening 
with his or her parents to beguile the time in pleasant 
conversation or innocent games or useful reading. Is 
it any wonder that the family altar cannot be main- 
tained? We are becoming a nation of “gad-abouts.” 
Is it not only too true that many of our people have 
lost all their relish for home, for quiet, for meditation, 
and for reading? Even “sensational literature” is be- 
coming “too heavy” for many of the youthful flitters 
of our day; they must go somewhere, to a show, a 
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party, a dance, a loafing place on the street, or the 
saloon, because the home or the church or the library 
is “too dull for anything.” We repeat that it is high 
time to begin a crusade in favor of home life. 

The woman who neglects her husband and children 
for the all-too-frequent and all-too-prolonged eucher 
party is treading upon most unethical ground; not so 
much because the indulgence is so positively wrong 
in itself, as because she fritters away so much precious 
time and neglects matters that are of real value. With 
this frivolous class how difficult it is to carry on a con- 
versation about literature or any other theme that is 
worth while! The passion for gaming is also destruc- 
tive of relish for religion and the worship of God in 
His sanctuary. ; 

To sum it all up, let us cultivate the social nature 
within proper limits, but never let it encroach upon 
our domestic and religious duties. 


c. Man’s Duty to the State. 


God has so constituted the human family that the 
State and civil government are necessary for its per- 
petuity and progress. 

_(a) Let us first consider the duty of the private 
citizen. 

The first duty of the private citizen is respect for 
and obedience to the civil law, or, in other words, 
loyalty to the government under whose province he 
has his existence. No doctrine is more clearly taught 
in God’s Word than respect for government and obe- 
dience to the civil statutes. In the Old Testament 
God not only enunciated the moral and ceremonial 
laws, but just as positively framed the laws for civil 
government. While civil statutes must be changed 
from time to time to suit a new age and new conditions, 
for even the Old Testament laws were frequently 
altered and amended to meet the changing order; yet 
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it is evident from the Scriptures that government it- 
self is a divine institution. Christ repealed no civil 
laws while He was here on earth; neither did He over- 
turn the form of government extant at the time, even 
though the Jews looked for their Messiah to be such 
a deliverer. He said, “Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s.” He performed a miracle to pay the 
tribute money to the government. What a rebuke to 
those people who defraud the government by giving 
inaccurate valuation of their property to the assessor! 
Our Lord’s parents, like obedient subjects and citi- 
zens, went to Bethlehem to be enrolled for the annual 
taxing. All anarchists and violators of the law should 
read and ponder the teaching of the inspired apostles 
on this subject: “Let every soul be in subjection to 
the higher powers: for there is no power but of God; 
and the powers that be are ordained of God. There- 
fore he that resisteth the power withstandeth the ordi- 
nance of God: and they that withstand shall receive 
unto themselves judgment. For rulers are not a terror 
to the good work, but to the evil. . . . Render to all 
their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due; custom 
to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honor to whom 
honor” (Rom. 13: 1-7); “Put them in mind to be in 
subjection to rulers, to authorities, to be obedient, to 
be ready unto every good work, to speak evil of no 
man, not to be contentious, to be gentle, showing all . 
meekness to all men” (Tit. 3:1, 2); “Be subject to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake; whether 
to the king as supreme; or unto governors, as sent by 
Him for vengeance on evil-doers and for praise of 
them that do well. For so is the will of God, that by 
well-doing ye should put to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men; as free, and not using your freedom for 
a cloak of wickedness, but as bondservants of God. 
Honor all men; love the brotherhood; fear God; honor 
the king’ (1 Pet. 2: 13-17). 

Thus we see that governments are constituted of 
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God, and are not to be despised, and civil laws are to 
be obeyed. 

There are people, especially in the United States, 
who disregard certain laws that do not please them. 
In this so-called “free country” they seem to think 
that they can pick and choose among the laws, and 
obey only such as suit their convenience or meet with 
their approval. Likewise there are officials whose sworn 
duty it is to enforce all the laws coming under their ju- 
risdiction, and yet they make no effort to enforce those 
laws that do not happen to coincide with their views; 
as if they, instead of the sovereign voters or the regu- 
larly constituted authorities, were the law-makers. 
For this reason in many places, especially in munici- 
palities, there is a shameful violation of law that is 
winked at by the officers. If this criticism applied 
to unjust, tyrannical and oppressive laws, there might 
be some excuse; but the sad fact is that the most 
salutary and righteous laws are the very ones that 
are most frequently disregarded by both the officials 
and many of the private citizens. Such laxity is a 
most serious violation of the ethics of Christianity, 
and is anarchical in its tendencies, and presages the 
ruin and overthrow of our government, if it is con- 
tinued. It is no wonder that we have so much license 
in this country, and so little sense of the true idea 
of civil liberty, which does not mean that every man 
can do as he pleases, but that he has the right to every 
just and proper privilege granted him by law. In 
this poorly governed country our slogan should not 
be “personal liberty,” but “liberty regulated by law.” 
Such an idea as “personal liberty,’ which usually 
means, “do as you please,’ is never mentioned in the 
constitution and statutes of our country. No; it is 
“civil and religious liberty” that is the egis of this 
Republic, and that means liberty which always has 
regard for other people’s rights, for the general wel- 
fare of the nation, and for the laws that are enacted 
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directly by the people or by their properly constituted 
representatives. In this country it often happens that, 
when the majority of the people of a district pass 
restrictive measures by popular vote, a certain element 
will not obey those laws, but both officials and citizens 
do everything in their power to render them abortive; 
however, when the decision is reversed at the polls at 
a subsequent election by the vote of the lawless class, 
then the good, patriotic and law-abiding citizens are 
expected to submit most tamely to the result. No 
government can continue to stand when such perni- 
cious principles prevail; they especially imperil the 
well-being and prosperity of a republic. , 

We are persuaded that in this country we shall 
either have to elevate the intellectual and moral (es- 
pecially the latter) standard of citizenship, or else 
put some restrictions on the ballot. A system of gov- - 
ernment in which the vote of the thug and debauchee 
counts just as much as the vote of the most intel- 
ligent, patriotic and upright citizen is surely built 
upon an insecure foundation, and something must be 
done to circumvent its collapse. For good citizens 
to protest and work against unjust and unfair legisla- 
tion is their patriotic duty; but that is very different 
from permitting the corrupt classes to trample upon 
the just laws of the State. 

There is another principle of Christianity which, 
while it does not contradict the foregoing civic prin- 
ciples, does balance them and prevent them from being 
carried to extremes. When laws are passed requiring 
Christian people to do things that are contrary to the 
teaching of ethics and conscience, then, as the Bible 
teaches, they “must obey God rather than men.” Such 
was the case when Peter and John were forbidden, by 
a corrupt set of officials, to preach the gospel of Christ. 
Then Peter and his fellow-apostles laid down the prin- 
ciple to which we have referred: “We must obey God 
rather than men” (Acts 5:29). When the Christian 
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martyrs were commanded by the idolatrous rulers of 
the Roman Empire to deny Christ, they were right in 
refusing to do so, and in suffering martyrdom for the 
sake of their principles. There is a sense in which 
even Christ was a martyr, for if He had denied that 
He was the King of Israel and the Son of God, He 
might have saved His life. When Luther was com- 
manded to retract his teaching, he was right in diso- 
beying the unrighteous dictum of a corrupt hierarchy. 
The same may be said of all the noble army of mar- 
tyrs who suffered for righteousness’ sake. 

But note a very important distinction here. All these 
cases were very different from a stubborn, defiant and 
corrupt violation of laws enacted by good people for 
the well-being of society; very different from stirring 
up rebellion and sedition against righteous govern- 
ment; it was suffering martyrdom rather than to diso- 
bey the commandments of God and the dictates of an 
enlightened conscience. To compare the bloated 
brewer and distiller and the lawless “bootlegger,” 
trafficking in intoxicating liquors that simply debauch 
the people, with men like Peter and Paul, St. Ignatius, 
Chrysostom, Luther and Latimer, suffering for right- 
eousness’ sake—to make such a comparison is to dis- 
play a moral obtuseness and a blindness of judgment 
that is very little short of moral insanity. In this coun- 
try, imperfect as it is, there are very few, if any, laws 
enacted to which the enlightened Christian conscience 
cannot submit. Our danger here is not from the pas- 
sage of “blue laws,” but from the trampling of all 
legislation under foot. 

At this point another distinction needs to be made. 
While Christians should be interested in civic affairs, 
and should take an active part in them as patriotic citi- 
zens, it should always be remembered that there is to 
be no union of Church and State in this Republic, 
whatever other countries may do. Every movement 
in the direction of such a combination on the part of 
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any branch of the so-called Christian Church should 
be firmly and steadfastly resisted—even unto death, 
if need be. We believe this to be the viewpoint of all 
the Protestant churches in this country, and we believe 
that they and all other lovers of religious liberty 
would, on occasion, mobilize their forces in defence 
of this principle. While we heartily believe that Chris- 
tian principles should pervade and mould the body 
politic, this should be brought about only by moral 
suasion and gentle teaching, not by coercion. All fol- 
lowers of Christ should have depth enough to know 
that no man can become a Christian save by an act 
of his own choice. To try to make Christians by force 
or by legal processes is utterly subversive of the very 
spirit and essence of our holy religion. So in view 
of what shall next be said, it should always be remem- 
bered that no laws should be passed by Christians that 
will seek to force people to be religious. You may 
restrain vice by law for the purpose of protecting 
society and the government, but you cannot make peo- 
ple truly religious by legal enactment. Here is the dis- 
tinct sphere of religious freedom, and it is too sacred 
a domain for the intrusion of force. 

Remembering these discriminations, we proceed to 
consider another duty of the private citizen; he should 
take an active part in civic affairs. This duty is es- 
pecially encumbent upon citizens of a republic like 
ours, where so many important legal and legislative 
measures are passed by the people, and nearly all offi- 
cers are elected by popular suffrage. As a religionist 
and a churchman, no one should take part in public 
affairs, but only as a Christian citizen, who is actuated 
by high and noble principles and who has civic rights 
just as others have. If good citizens will not take an 
interest in public affairs, they will simply give the 
government over into the hands of the corrupt classes, 
who will soon ruin the nation and debauch all her citi- 
zens. Here in America it is just as much the Chris- 
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tian citizen’s duty to go to the polls and vote as it was 
the duty of Joseph and Mary to go up to Bethlehem 
to be enrolled. Pure fanaticism only will lead a man 
to be too much absorbed in heavenly things to take 
any interest in mundane affairs. We once knew a man 
who refused to go to the polls to vote on a great moral 
issue in the community, because he said the world was 
coming to an end in 1915, and therefore he would 
have no part in “worldly affairs.” Strange to say, 
however, he spent the day of the election in building a 
coop for his chickens! The prospect of the speedy 
coming of the judgment day did not seem to interfere 
with his looking after his own little “worldly affairs.” 
What odd creatures we mortals be! 

Such narrow views are contrary to the all-sided and 
practical principles of Christianity, which is “profit- 
able for all things, having promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come.” It is not wholly 
other-worldly; it is also this-worldly, using the term 
in a good sense. A religion that will not teach us to 
live well and sensibly while we are here will hardly 
prepare us for a strong and felicitous life in the next 
stage of our existence. 

(b) A few paragraphs respecting the duties of pub- 
lic officials must suffice. If private citizens are to be 
loyal and obedient subjects, it is all-important that pub- 
lic men should set them a good example, formulate 
just, salutary and equitable laws, administer and ex- 
ecute them faithfully, and endeavor in every way to 
instill the principles of patriotism and respect for law 
in their minds. Let us lay down a few fundamental 
principles for public men: 

First, the official is not to look upon himself as a 
kind of lord or despot for whom people are to slave 
and to whom they are to make obeisance. No. “He 
that would be great among you, let him be the servant 
of all;” “for even the Son of man came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister.” Thus the public official 
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should look upon himself as the servitor of the people; 
and this will not detract one iota from his honor and 
dignity. Note the men of history who stand highest 
on the honor roll; they are not the tyrants and self- 
seekers, but the men who were most unselfish in the 
service of their fellowmen and the race. The Neros 
are consigned to obloquy, while the Washingtons and 
Lincoln have won deathless fame. A _ well-known 
President of the United States, now dead, but remem- 
bered and respected by all good citizens, once said, in a 
public address, “Do not call me your President; call 
me your Public Servant!’ That was the true idea of 
political and civic official life. 

Second, the public official should conscientiously 
carry out the terms and oath of his office. The oath 
among officials has largely become a _ perfunctory 
matter. Many officials take it with mental reserva- 
tion, which is downright perjury, and then perform 
only such duties as suit their convenience. Some laws 
they will try to enforce; others they simply ignore. 
Such methods simply lead to general lawlessness and 
corruption, inculcating disrespect for law as law. If 
officials would look upon their oaths as sacred obliga- 
tions, many more people would look upon obedience to 
law as a sacred duty. 

Third, public men should not toady to the moneyed 
interests, on the one hand, or to the corrupt elements 
of society, on the other; but should administer their 
duties in strict accordance with the principles of equity 
and righteousness. This is a high ideal, but it is not 
too high; for it is the only way to conduct a govern- 
ment for the real well-being of all the people. While 
the official should have due regard for the opinions 
of his constituents, he should not be a servile bonds- 
man to them, but should rather be a moulder of true 
public sentiment. He should be a leader, not a sub- 
altern and a truckler. The difficulty is it almost 
always happens that public men bend the knee to the 
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vile and lawless element; seldom to the other class. 

Again, “to count votes” when a moral issue is at 
stake, is to act unethically and cravenly. It were better 
a thousand times to be retired to private life for doing 
right and obeying conscience than to continue in office 
by catering to corruption. No man need think that he 
can best serve his country by truckling to the base 
element of society in order to secure an office; for 
after the office is won, he will still be under obliga- 
tion to the unprincipled faction that elected him. 

Let us now sum up the clear teaching of the Holy 
Scriptures relative to the duties of public men and 
rulers of all kinds: “When the righteous are in 
authority (margin, Amer. R. V.), the people rejoice; 
but when a wicked man beareth rule, the people sigh” 
(Prov. 29:2); “Open thy mouth, judge righteously, 
and administer justice to the poor and needy” (Prov. 
31:9); “It is not good for kings, O Lemuel, it is not 
good for kings to drink wine; nor for princes to desire 
strong drink; lest they drink, and forget the law, and 
pervert the justice due to any that is afflicted” (Prov. 
31:4, 5); “It is an abomination to kings to commit 
wickedness ; for the throne is established by righteous- 
ness. Righteous lips are the delight of kings, and they 
love him that speaketh right” (Prov. 16:12, 13); 
“The king that faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne 
shall be established forever” (Prov. 29:14); “The 
king’s strength also loveth justice” (Ps. 99:4); “A 
wise king winnoweth the wicked, and bringeth the 
threshing-wheel over them” (Prov. 20:26); “For 
rulers are not a terror to the good work, but to the 
evil. ... For he is a minister of God to thee for 
good... . For they are ministers of God’s service, 
ae continually upon this very thing” (Rom. 
13: 3-6). 

A good moral discipline for all men who are in 
authority in the State and Nation would be for them, 
with the use of a concordance or text-book, to collate 
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all the teachings of the Bible relative to their public 
duties, and then try to carry out the principles thus ob- 
tained. In that case there would be no misrule, and 
such shameful exposures of public graft as now so fre- 
quently occur would not be known. Christian Ethics 
applied to public life would prevent, on the one hand, 
all despotic rule; on the other, all cringing to the 
baser elements of society. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
d. Man’s Duty to the Church 


THERE is still another organization to which men 
should bear a vital ethical and spiritual relation— 
namely, the Church. Here, again, for the sake of 
orderly treatment, we must subdivide the topic. 

(a) Membership in the Church is obligatory, and 
that for several potent reasons: 

x. The Church is a divine institution. If it is true 
—and we shall show further on that it is—that Christ 
instituted an Ekklesia, it must follow logically that 
membership therein is not a matter of choice or mere 
caprice, but one of solemn obligation. Let us see. In 
Matt. 16:18 Christ said to Peter, after the latter’s 
great confession: “Upon this rock I will build my 
Church (Ekklesia) ; and the gates of Hades shall not 
prevail against it.” Does not this prove plainly that 
Christ expected to have a Church? Besides, He does 
not say that He will build a scattered multitude upon 
this rock, but a definite society or organization, His 
Ekklesia, which means His assembly of people, His 
organized body of disciples. It could mean nothing 
else, the language our Lord uses. In Matt. 18:17 He 
gives instruction relative to the treatment to be ac- 
corded to a stubborn and recalcitrant brother, who is 
first to be privately admonished; then our Lord con- 
tinues: “If he refuse to hear them, tell it unto the 
Church; and if he refuse to hear the Church also, let 
him be unto thee as a Gentile and a Publican.” Here 
the same word, Ekklesia, is used. This passage proves 
that Christ expected to have a Church or congrega- 
tion in which discipline could be administered, and 
that must imply a solid and well-articulated organiza- 
tion. How would the heresy that “you don’t need to 
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belong to Church in order to be a Christian,” fit into 
all these teachings? 

What was the plan pursued by the inspired apostles 
who were to be “guided into all truth” by the Holy 
Spirit, according to Christ’s promise? In Acts 2:47 
we read: “Then were added to the Church daily such 
as were being saved.” The apostles were too sensible 
to allow their converts to be scattered around like dis- 
jecta membra, but at once gathered them into an or- 
ganization. So they did wherever they went to preach 
the gospel; as soon as disciples were won in any place, 
they were assembled into a more or less compact so- 
ciety, which was called the church or a church. Almost 
immediately the Church at Jerusalem was more finely 
articulated in its organization by the election of dea- 
cons; afterwards elders (presbuteroi) and bishops 
(episcopoi) were ordained in every Church (Acts 14: 
23). As the number of Christians increased, the idea 
of organization became more distinct, and we have 
such expressions as the following: “the Church of 
God” (Acts 20228; 1) Cor. 1:27 10232 saison eae 
P33 1 Tim. 3:5); “the? Church of Christ; Wetec 
Church of the first-born” (Heb. 12: 23); Christ “the 
head of the Church” (Col. 1:18); “Christ loved the 
Church and gave Himself for it” (Eph. 5:25); “the 
body of Christ” (Col. 1:24); the Church “the bride 
of Christ.” The letters of the Apocalypse, indited to 
John by the Lord of heaven Himself, were addressed 
to “the seven Churches of Asia.” 

Therefore, to be a true follower of Christ, one must 
be identified with His Church—that is, His organized 
body of believers. Otherwise everything that is said 
about the Church in the New Testament would be 
idle and absurd. 

y. Man is divinely constituted to be a social being. 
“Tt is not good for man to be alone,” might be said of 
him socially as well as sexually. Therefore for him 
to isolate himself from Christian society is to sin 
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against his own nature. He also owes it to others to 
be affiliated with the people of God in their efforts to . 
serve Him and extend His kingdom in the world. 
Christ bids His disciples, “Let your light shine before 
men,” and forbids hiding their light under a bushel. 
They are also commanded to confess Him before 
men, else He will not confess them before His Father 
and the holy angels. He said, too, “Ye are my wit- 
nesses.” 

Now, the best way for men to carry out all these in- 
junctions is to identify themselves with the collective 
assembly of God’s people, which is the Christian 
Church. Suppose there are a number of churches in 
a community, and a man of the place refuses to affil- 
iate with any of them, can it be said of him that he 
truly lets his light shine and confesses Christ before 
men? If he did confess Christ, it would have to be 
done inconsistently, so that we would have to say of 
him, “Actions speak louder than words.” 

z. Organization is necessary to any concerted and 
effective work, especially such work as is imposed 
upon Christians. by the very terms of their faith. 
Political parties know how much needed is organized 
effort. Every enterprise in the world, civil, commer- 
cial, social and religious, in order to achieve success, 
must have thorough organization back of it. The 
cause of Christ is not different. How much success 
would Christ’s followers have ever won, had they sim- 
ply been converted, and everyone permitted to go 
his own way, without working in concert with his 
fellow-disciples? It is utter blindness to think that 
Christianity can succeed without the organized Church. 

Who is it to-day that is carrying the gospel to the 
ends of the earth? Is it not the organized Church of 
Christ? How much are the people who exclaim, 
“Oh! we can be Christians without belonging to 
Church,” doing for the evangelization of the world? 
How many preaching stations do they sustain in this 
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country? How many missions are they supporting at 
home and abroad? How many Christian colleges, 
hospitals and orphanages have they established? 

Moreover, whenever a man cannot affiliate with any 
Church, he is sure to be “cranky” and “peculiar,” 
which means headstrong, opinionated, nettlesome and 
sensitive; of such a disposition that he cannot mingle 
harmoniously with his fellows. We have never known 
an exception. Surely he cannot be a good Christian 
who does not love “the communion of saints.” St. 
John exposes such a man’s spiritual condition in the 
well-known passage, ‘““We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the brethren.” 
If, therefore, a man does not love the brethren, the in- 
ference is surely not complimentary to him. 

“But there are so many sects and denominations; I 
do not know which is right.” This excuse is often of- 
fered for non-church-membership. Unfortunately 
there are too many divisions in the Christian Church; 
but it is largely due to the very spirit that the objector 
possesses—the petulant and unloving spirit, the opin- 
ionated temper, the “wiser-than-thou” and “holier- 
than-thou” disposition. Yet, with all the various re- 
ligious organizations, representing many phases of 
Christian truth, a man must be unconscionably odd if 
he cannot find one in and with which he can work 
harmoniously. Generally the “outsider,” who contin- 
ually finds fault with the Church, is himself of a cen- 
sorious temper, and “hard to get along with.” If he 
were of a true Christian temper, humble and loving, 
he would soon find Christian people affable and ear- 
nest. 

(b) What are the duties and privileges of lay mem- 
bers of the Church? They may be comprehended 
under the following heads: 

_ x. Glad and regular worship in the sanctuary. How 
important! As the body must have its stated times 
of refreshment, so the soul needs regular nutriment. 
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Where can men receive more spiritual sustenance than 
in God’s house at the appointed time? Again and again 
is this duty specified or implied in God’s Word. “I 
was glad when they said unto me, Let us go unto the 
house of the Lord;” “A day in thy courts is better 
than a thousand ;” “How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of hosts!” The early disciples regularly re- 
paired to the temple or the synagogue on the Sabbath 
or the Lord’s Day, or sought other places for social 
worship; and Paul expressly enjoins that the disciples 
should not forsake the assembling of themselves to- 
gether, “as the manner of some is.” There is a pointed 
rebuke of non-church-goers in the last clause. 

The chief object of a church service is the worship 
of God and the edification of the soul; not to be enter- 
tained, not to witness a performance, whether orator- 
ical or musical. Every part of the service, from the 
organ prelude to the benediction and amen, should 
be surcharged with the spirit of worship. Therefore 
quiet reverence and order should prevail in God’s 
house; there should be no levity, no ostentation, no 
boisterous and disorderly demonstration. The passing 
of the plates for the offering should not be the signal 
for frivolity ; it is part of the worship of God; it is an 
offering, not “a collection.” While the minister should 
so preach the gospel as to promote the spirit of wor- 
ship, the people should not look upon the sermon as 
a literary, rhetorical or oratorical production, but as 
a means through which God is honored and adored 
and His grace and salvation magnified. No one should 
be so flippant as to say to the minister, ““We have been 
highly entertained by your sermon to-day!” Such a 
poor compliment denotes a worldly and unspiritual 
mind. Compliments and congratulations of any kind 
are in poor taste and spirit at such a time; but hearty 
words of appreciation of the gospel message set forth 
by the minister are always proper and encouraging, 
when they can be spoken sincerely. The auditor who 
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expresses genuine delight with a gospel sermon thereby 
unconsciously informs the pastor that his heart is like 
a harp that has been attuned to the Word of God. The 
carping criticisms often passed on ministers are as 
unethical and irreligious as they are unkind. 

y. A religion that does not touch and open the 
pocket-book is not the sterling kind. “A stingy Chris- 
tian” is a contradiction of terms. Every church mem- 
ber owes it to his church to give her cheerful support 
in proportion to the prosperity that the Lord has be- 
stowed upon him. While the tithing system belongs 
to the Old Testament, and is legalistic when practiced 
as a matter of compulsion, and might be unfair to 
many poor people, yet with many prosperous persons 
it would be a good rule, and would perhaps be a just 
proportion of their income for the kingdom of God. 
However, we repeat, it should be free, not coerced ; not 
practiced as a matter of human merit, but as the sponta- 
neous effect of faith in Christ and grateful love to 
God for His goodness and grace. Legalism does not 
pertain to the gospel of Christ; Christians should work 
and give because they are saved, not in order to be 
saved. Faith first, then the fruits of faith, namely, 
good works—that is the divine order. 

Regarding the spirit of giving, the Bible says: “God 
loveth a cheerful giver;” “The liberal soul shall be 
made fat ;” “He that soweth bountifully shall also reap 
bountifully ;” “Not grudgingly, nor of necessity.” 

z. One of the best ways to commend the religion of 
Christ to the world is to live consistently before men. 
The church-member should have “a good report of © 
them that are without.” No reproach should he bring 
upon the Church and the cause of Christ. The Church 
is compared by Paul to the human body. “If one 
member suffer, all will suffer with it.’ The incon- 
sistent church-member injures himself ; and he also in- 
jures every other member of the household of faith. 
One of the greatest stumbling-blocks to the progress 
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of Christianity is the church-member whose life does 
not- correspond with his profession. For example, 
what a disturbing factor in a church is the quarrel- 
some member, who keeps the congregation in a con- 
stant imbroglio! He forgets Christ’s command: 
“Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” Paul also says, “And be at 
peace among yourselves.” All strife and division are 
expressly forbidden in God’s Word. Christ’s test of 
discipleship is that His confessors may be one. Noth- 
ing could be more incongruous with the principles of 
the gospel than the wrangling that is often carried on 
in the Church. 

The Bible severely arraigns all kinds of evil con- 
duct, and says, “Let none of you suffer as a mur- 
derer, or a thief, or an evil-doer, or as a meddler in 
other men’s matters.” With well-doing we are to “put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” Note the 
various classes of offenders who are_ rebuked: 
backbiters, scandal-mongers, tale-bearers, drunkards, 
drones, hypocrites. Confession and practice should 
go hand in hand. All affectation of piety is contrary 
to the central ethical principle of the Christian reli- 
gion, which always enjoins genuineness and inward 
purity. There can be no such paradox in the world as 
an insincere Christian, for sincerity belongs to the very 
essence of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
(c) Duties and Privileges of Ministers 


Tue development of this branch of our subject be- 
longs to the department of Practical Theology; there- 
fore in this treatise we need to include only those gen- 
eral principles which will indicate and emphasize the 
ethical importance of the pastoral office. 

x. Ministers should be leaders of the flock. They 
should be at the head of all religious work; not as 
“ecclesiastical bosses,” but as wise and tender shep- 
herds, guiding and directing the flock into nutritious 
pastures. For the pastor wholly to relegate any part 
of the church’s work to others is not wise, and will 
almost always lead to harmful complications. This 
does not mean that he should do all the work, or even 
the larger share of it, but that he should keep his hand 
on the helm, and give judicious oversight to every de- 
partment of church life, so that all the work may be 
properly balanced and systematized, and especially that 
no false doctrines shall be promulgated and no un- 
churchly methods employed. 

The pastor’s specialty is the work of the Church. 
He should therefore be a trained expert. For this 
purpose nothing is more essential than a thorough 
course of preparation in the college and the theolog- 
ical school. No time and effort are to be considered 
wasted that are wisely spent in such training. To be 
in too great a hurry to get into the active work of the 
ministry because souls are perishing is a sign of fanat- 
icism, not of spiritual wisdom. 

Ministers should be “ensamples to the flock.” What 
moral and spiritual turpitude it indicates for a man to 
stand in the pulpit and deal with holy things, and at 
the same time live a wicked life! It is the worst kind 
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of pretension, the deepest-dyed hypocrisy. Why any 
man who does not truly intend to live a pure Christian 
life should select the ministry as a vocation is an 
enigma we cannot understand. In this age of the 
world it is impossible for a minister long to live a 
“double life,” for exposure will soon come. The man 
who has not resolved by the grace of God to “deny 
all ungodly lusts,” and live a clean life before God and 
man, would better never enter the ministry, or if he 
has entered it, “step down and out.” Every young 
man who contemplates the office of the ministry should 
carefully read and ponder the upright and spiritual 
character required by Holy Writ for those who en- 
gage in this calling (1 Tim. 3: 1-7; 4:7, 8, 12, 16). 

y. Let us now note the duties of ministers as 
preachers of the Word. 

What a high and holy duty and delight is the preach- 
ing of the gospel! No vocation in all the world is so 
inspiring and exhilarating. The minister should feel 
a special call to the work, so that he may be able, ina 
good measure, at least, to echo the saying of Paul: 
“For if I preach the gospel, I have nothing to glory of ; 
for necessity is laid upon me; for woe is unto me if 
I preach not the gospel!” (1 Cor. 9:16). Under such 
divine constraint—which is, after all, the highest free- 
dom—no man can preach the gospel in a merely per- 
functory way. Here unction is needed, if anywhere. 
The coldest thing in the world is a cold sermon, be- 
cause it is the very antithesis of what it ought to be. 
The pulpit should be a spiritual fire-place, not an ice- 
chest. “The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up,” 
was a prophecy applied to Jesus. 

It must not be thought that this heavenly enthusi- 
asm is synonymous with what is known as “barn 
storming.” Some of the loudest sermons we have 
ever heard have been the most formal. Indeed, the 
quiet, well-controlled fervor is the most effective kind. _ 
Try, if you can, to imagine Christ storming about, 
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screaming at the top of His voice, gesticulating wildly 
and ferociously, pulling off His coat and collar, and 
doing other unseemly and indecorous things, while 
He was preaching the beatitudes, or telling the story 
of the Prodigal Son or the Good Samaritan. No, 
Christ was always as self-possessed and self-poised 
as He was earnest; He knew how properly to balance 
the two elements. The same may be said of His 
apostles, who knew that “the spirits of the prophets 
were subject to the prophets.” Paul’s advice was, 
“Let everything be done decently and in order.” 
Surely it would be a good idea for the minister to set 
the example before his people in this regard, as well 
as all others. 

The day of frothy exhortation and fulmination is 
passed. We have learned Christ better, and by many 
sad experiences have discovered that beneficial and 
enduring results follow only sane and sensible methods 
of evangelism and church work. The conversational 
tone, lifted to the proper pitch to reach all parts of 
the church or auditorium, is the best and most ef- 
fective mode of speech for all public address. Many 
a speaker diverts attention from his message by din- 
ning his words into the ears of his auditors, and by 
his wild and uncouth gesticulations. We are per- 
suaded that the preacher, like every other public 
speaker, should take a good course of instruction 
under a sensible and competent teacher of elocution. 
We are well aware how much care should be exercised 
in such training, lest the preacher become ambitious 
to be a “pulpit orator” rather than an edifying 
preacher; nevertheless, no one can successfully deny 
that many ministers mar their message and their use- 
fulness, because they have not sufficiently cultivated 
the graces of public address, but are guilty of offen- 
sive mannerisms, which might very easily be cor- 
rected in youth by a good teacher. 

In the next place, we pass from the manner of the 
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speaker to the substance of his message. “Preach the 
Word” (2 Tim. 4:2). Not human speculation. “I 
am not ashamed of the gospel; for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth” (Rom. 
1:16). “And I, brethren, when I came unto you,” etc. 
(1 Cor. 2: 1-5; read the whole passage). The Word 
of God, the gospel of Christ, is the perennial theme for 
the preacher. It will furnish him with constant and 
ever-varied subjects for pulpit treatment. A prayer- 
ful, diligent and scholarly study of the Bible will pre- 
vent any minister from becoming monotonous and 
prosy as well as unspiritual, no matter how long a 
pastorate he may have. “Treasures new and old” are 
ever to be found therein. And, moreover, God’s 
Word will not return unto Him void. 

Nor does the foregoing imply that the minister 
should not be a wide student and reader; that he 
should not be versed, so far as other duties will permit, 
in science, literature and philosophy; in short, in all 
useful learning. However, all these studies should be 
subservient to the gospel. They should not be used 
didactically or pedantically, but simply to illustrate 
and enforce gospel truth. The Word of God is the 
main river; all other learning constitutes only the con- 
tributing streams to help “to make glad the city of 
God.” If during the week the minister makes excur- 
sions up some of these tributaries, he should come 
back in the preparation and delivery of his sermon 
to the main river of revealed truth, bringing with him 
such treasures as he may have gathered. The sole 
use of erudition for the preacher is to enable him to 
preach the gospel more effectively. With him knowl- 
edge and culture are means, not ends. Therefore he 
should make a homiletic use of all his acquisitions. 
Yet he may have much delight in both the means and 
the end, and likewise afford his hearers much joy and 
inspiration. What we mean is this: Christ used His 
knowledge of the work of the sower, not to teach 
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farming, but to illustrate the truths of the kingdom of 
God. And Christ is every true preacher’s model. 

“Preach the Word.” With all the preacher’s gen- 
eral and special studies, his best homiletic method is 
to select his texts and themes from direct study of the 
Bible, and not from other sources. ‘What shall I 
preach next Sunday?” is the minister’s ever-recurring 
question at the beginning of the week. Some minis- 
ters make a mistake by seeking for texts and subjects 
in all sorts of literature; sometimes even by consult- 
ing books of sermons and sermon-outlines. That, we 
feel impelled to say, is not the best way, not even a 
good way. It is better to read the Bible itself for 
texts and themes, especially when one is looking for 
the subject-matter of sermons. Every minister should 
be engaged at all times in a systematic study of the 
Bible or some portion of it. Such a method will 
furnish him with texts without number, so that he will 
never need to “run out” of material. In preaching on 
free texts a good method at times may be to read the 
Bible wherever one feels impelled to open it, not in a 
haphazzard way, but with thought and purpose; then 
read it carefully, chapter by chapter, until the soul be- 
comes filled with the glory of its message. Ere he 
is aware, he has found his text for the next Sunday; 
has grasped it, too, in its contextual connection, and 
thus is inspired with the fulness and largeness of its 
truth; then he should work it up into an outline that 
is all his own, not a borrowed one. One virtue of this 
plan for free texts is that it will lend variety to the | 
minister’s selection of subjects, and will save him 
from running into ruts. Another is that it will keep 
him a Biblical preacher. 

The Lutheran minister—why not others as well?— 
cannot do better than to preach, at least once a Sun- 
day, on the pericopes, or the epistle and gospel lessons 
of the Christian year. In this way he will always have 
an appropriate text for the coming Lord’s Day. This 
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plan will serve a number of useful purposes. It will 
keep the preacher close to the Bible, and prevent un- 
due roaming in other fields; it will induce him to 
study a portion of the Bible deeply in its contextual 
relation every week; it will save him from riding a 
hobby, which is the bane of many a minister; it will 
lead him—and this is most important—to preach on 
the whole system of redemptive doctrines from Ad- 
vent to Advent, thus giving balance, proportion and 
completeness to the year’s sermonizing, and prevent 
the omission of any vital truths. It must not be 
thought that this will make his preaching too doc- 
trinal, for all the doctrines of the gospel should be 
treated in a simple, practical and living way, and their 
connection with human life and experience pointed 
out. And, besides, all the lessons after Trinity Sun- 
day until Advent deal with the practical development 
of the Christian life in a most vital and stimulating 
way. The preacher who will pursue this course will 
find that, by the end of the year, he has edified his 
people with every fundamental fact of the law and the 
gospel or the plan of redeeming grace. Surely this 
method ought to build up a substantial religious life 
in the congregation. 

“Preach the Word.” It should be done simply, 
clearly. All pedantry should be avoided. The preacher 
should not seek to astonish his hearers with his learn- 
ing and depth. He does wrong to forget the “sim- 
plicity that is in Christ.” It would be well for every 
minister, especially the over-ambitious ones, to read 
Paul’s trenchant homily on “speaking in an unknown 
tongue” (1 Cor. 14: 1-19). The purpose of all preach- 
ing is edification. How can saints and sinners be edi- 
fied unless they understand the message of the pulpit ? 
Let preachers study lucidity. In the seminary and the 
study they may properly use all the scholarly tools 
they can command; and the more dexterously and 
accurately they know how to handle them the better ; 
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but those tools should not be carried into the pulpit. 
To be familiar with the technique of his trade is the 
duty of every minister; but he should never obtrude 
his technical terminology upon a promiscuous audi- 
ence. Luther’s plan was the ideal one. He said that 
when he and his fellow-teachers were gathered in 
their studies they conversed in all kinds of learned 
languages; but when they went into the pulpit to 
preach the gospel, they used the language of the peo- 
ple. 

And it is surprising, and most encouraging, too, to 
find how readily the profoundest doctrines of the gos- 
pel can be simplified, and brought to the comprehen- 
sion of the common people. It is not a sign of true 
and profound culture for a preacher to be abstruse— 
“too deep,” as the saying is, for his congregation. The 
deepest culture is that which is able to take the pro- 
found subjects of the gospel and make them luminous 
and transparent. 

And preaching need not be juvenile and rudiment- 
ary in order to be clear. The great vital themes of 
the gospel are capable of simple treatment, if ministers 
will devoutly and unselfishly study to master the fine 
art of putting things lucidly and in the vernacular. 
Do not try to be profound and erudite; try, rather, to be 
understood by all. Much so-called “deep” preaching is 
not really deep; it is only obscure; often verbose and 
bombastic. Murky water always looks deep, though it 
may be very shallow. The preacher should not only use 
plain and simple language, but should cultivate the 
short sentence and the simple construction. Much so- 
called “hard reading’ is so because the writers have 
formed the habit of using long and complex sen- 
tences that keep the mind on a constant strain. Terse- 
ness is a fine art; let us cultivate it. A good motto 
for the minister would be this: “I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that I might in- 
struct others also, than ten thousand words in an un- 
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known tongue” (1 Cor. 14:19). The fodder should 
not be placed so high that it cannot be reached, nor 
so low that it will be trampled under foot, but in the 
rack at just the right height. 

“Go, disciple all nations, teaching them;” “And He 
opened His mouth, and taught them, saying;” “And 
He taught them many things in parables.’ One prime 
quality of a bishop is that he be “apt to teach.” The 
day of mere hortatory preaching and of uttering pious 
platitudes has gone by, if it ever had a day. Preach- 
ing should be didactic; should give the people needed, 
wholesome and inspiring instruction. Many people 
decry doctrine, because they do not wholly under- 
stand the term; but you will find that a congregation 
will go to sleep over the most vociferous exhortation, 
while they will listen with bated breath to the elucida- 
tion of the great doctrines of the gospel, made clear, 
surcharged with vitality, filled with divine and human 
interest, and spoken without noise or parade. Let the 
preacher who has worn out himself and his congre- 
gation by preaching on socialism, politics and civic 
problems, try a course of sermons on the doctrines of 
the divine existence, the Trinity, the incarnation, the 
person of Christ, the atonement, the resurrection, the 
ascension, faith and justification, the new birth, the 
future life, and so on, and see how the spiritual in- 
terest of his people will be revived. 

“Preach the Word.” The law and the gospel 
should be preached in their proper proportion: the 
law to awaken the sense of sin, and show the sinner 
his lost and undone condition; the gospel to reveal 
to him the saving love and grace of God in Jesus 
Christ. Preaching should lead men first to view their 
sins; then to view the crucified Saviour who died and 
rose for them. The law cries, “Repent, for the king- 
dom of God is at hand;” the gospel proclaims, “Be- 
ea on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved. 
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While the law should be preached, there should 
be no legalistic preaching. Yet there is so much of 
that kind of preaching to-day. It is difficult sometimes 
to believe that we are living in post-reformation times. 
One is tempted to think that we may still be living in 
the days when the people were taught that they were 
justified by works instead of by faith alone. The 
difference is this: The true preaching of the law al- 
ways leads men to repentance, then to Christ and 
Christ only for salvation; thus the law is preached, 
not for its own sake, but simply because it is a school- 
master to Christ, who is able to save unto the utter- 
most all who come to Him; whereas legalistic preach- 
ing is forever laying the emphasis on works, on “you 
ought,” on doing this, that, and the other thing to win 
a reward; it is strain, strain, strain, in order to be 
good; its motto is, “You can become good only by 
doing good.” It is simply the old legalism and work- 
righteousness of Rome, against which Luther and his 
coadjutors set themselves so firmly. It may not be the 
same in form, but it is the same in essence. Many 
preachers must change the keynote of their preaching. 
They must proclaim that men cannot “be good” in 
and of themselves, because they are sinners; because 
they have been born in sin. “No man cometh unto 
the Father but by me,’ was Jesus’ gospel. “No man 
cometh unto me except the Father draw him;” “I 
am the vine; ye are the branches; apart from me ye 
can do nothing;” “Therefore being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ ;” “It is by faith, that it might be by grace, lest 


any man should boast;” “By grace are ye saved 
through faith; and that not of yourselves; it is the 
gift of God.” 


Fellow-ministers, let us stand upon redemption 
ground in our preaching, and stay there; let us pro- 
claim the doctrine of salvation in and through Christ 
alone, and the need of the Holy Spirit to apply the 
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objective redemption wrought through Him, and then 
we shall give our people true inspiration for work and 
the needed strength and the proper motives for active 
service. Then, too, we shall relieve them of the strain 
and incubus of the “ought,” so often imposed upon 
them while they are still in their weak and carnal 
state, and therefore unable to carry out its behests. 
Strong and cheering evangelical preaching will inspire 
people to work for Christ; whereas legalistic preach- 
ing will only put them upon a strain, or dishearten 
or paralyze them. The latter style of preaching has 
for its note fhe depleting lines, “Our souls how heavily 
they go, to reach eternal joys;” while the former 
kind inspires the victor’s song: “Joy to the world, the 
Lord has come; let earth receive her King.” 

A criticism often made on present-day preaching 
is that it is “so ethical.” The real meaning of the 
criticism is that the preaching is so predominantly 
legalistic in its method of teaching ethics. It says to 
the natural man—by which we mean the unregen- 
erated man: “You have all the native goodness you 
need; only develop it properly, and you will be saved, 
and become a true child of God.” This kind of 
preaching lays all the emphasis on being good and 
doing good, without teaching that no man can be good 
in his own strength. It tries to set the natural, un- 
converted man at the impossible task of developing 
his character in righteousness and of solving all the 
problems of social, industrial, political and moral 
progress. Let us illustrate by a concrete case. Here 
is a work on “the ethics of Jesus’ which makes no 
reference to His redemption and to the new birth by 
the Spirit, but lays all the emphasis on the moral de- 
velopment of the natural man under the influence of 
the teaching of Christ. And in this case our Lord’s 
teaching is pared down to the comparatively few “pil- 
lar-foundations” left of the synoptic gospels after 
Harnack, Schmiedel and several other critics have 
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gone through the New Testament with their rational- 
istic excision. Even love to God is scarcely included 
in the ethical teaching of our Redeemer, but ethics 
is made to be almost wholly humanistic. And this is 
propounded as “the ethics of Jesus!” Of course such 
sayings as, “Apart from me ye can do nothing,” and, 
“Ye must be born again,’ are either ruled out or 
totally ignored by this species of negation. Therefore 
when the criticism on the “ethical preaching” of the 
day refers to such preaching, which omits the true 
Christian basis and source of the ethical, it is well 
taken. 

However, in the true sense, preaching should always 
be ethical, for Christ came to save His people from 
their sins, and salvation always means rescue from 
sin, cleansing from its pollution, and restoration to 
true righteousness. We cannot have too much ethical 
preaching of this kind, which insists that the only 
fountain of the truly moral life is redemption and re- 
generation. 

There is great need to-day of the positive note in 
preaching. If aman has no real message to the world, 
he would better not enter the ministry. The pulpit 
that sends forth an uncertain sound, or that expresses 
doubt about this and that and the other, will not build 
up the Church nor win men to Christ. -All the great 
soul-winners and church-builders have been positive 
preachers. One of the best ways to preach the gospel 
is simply to take it for granted, and apply it as a 
positive panacea for the ills of humanity, without 
assuming the apologetic attitude at all. A preacher 
will not do the greatest amount of good by making 
constant mention of the negative critics, and exploit- 
ing the doubts they have raised about the Bible, even 
though he tries to refute them. These critical posi- 
tions are known only to the learned few, any way, 
and so ordinarily the preacher has no call to give them 
“free advertisement.” While it is well for him to be 
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posted on these critical problems, his main use for 
them will be for dealing privately with the doubts of 
the few scholarly people in his parish and community. 
Before most audiences it is best to preach Christ and 
His gospel in a positive way as the only hope for man. 

And what a field there is for positive preaching! 
Take the Christian virtue of faith—faith in God and 
in Christ—and how much inspiration there is in show- 
ing how good and strong and comforting and rational 
a thing it is! In the same way the salutary power 
of Christian hope can be proclaimed, for the apostle 
says, “Hope maketh not ashamed.” Thus all the 
Christian virtues, flowing from the renewed life in 
Christ, can be set forth in a positive way that will be 
most refreshing. Every preacher’s chief aim should 
be to glorify God and edify men. And surely the best 
way to do this is not to proclaim doubts and uncertain- 
ties, but to present Christ as their refuge and strength. 

In still another way positive preaching is the most 
effective—that is, by cheering and encouraging strug- 
gling virtue rather than castigating vice. By this we 
do not mean that the minister should not be faithful 
in rebuking wrong, for Christ set him an example in 
discharging this duty; but we do mean that the larger 
part of his preaching should contain a message of 
cheer, of inspiration to faith and good deeds. A few 
men in our day have won their chief fame by drastic 
denunciation. They are most noted for invective. As 
a rule, such preachers are given to many over-state- 
ments and exaggerations, while their frequent at- 
tempts at humorous delineation destroy confidence in 
the real seriousness of their vituperations. Sometimes 
they denounce sinners with a vehemence that indicates 
anger rather than Christian love. No preacher should 
rebuke sin as if he relished doing so; rather, he should 
always reprimand with sorrow and regret. In brief, 
our contention is that the minister should cheer a great 
deal oftener than he castigates. He should be a true 
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comforter, for the Scriptures say: “Comfort ye, com- 
fort ye my people, saith your God. Speak ye comfort- 
ably to Jerusalem; and cry unto her that her warfare 
is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned, that she 
hath received at Jehovah’s hand double for all her 
SHIs gy 1sa 40.1, 2). 

There is another way in which the true minister 
proves himself a valuable helper to his people. The 
art of expression is a fine art. Many parishioners do 
not possess it; they have been too busy with the toil 
of life to cultivate it. Yet in all their hearts, far down 
in the deeps of their sub-consciousness, there are 
thoughts and aspirations that are struggling for ex- 
pression; that cannot become clear in the conscious- 
ness and of real value for experience, until they are 
crystalized and set forth in clear, apt speech. Those 
unformulated thoughts lie in their hearts as more or 
less of an unruly or restless burden. 

Now, here is the capable minister’s opportunity. 
He studies religious problems and experiences; they 
are his specialty; to deal with them wisely and thor- 
oughly—that has been the chief object of all his theo- 
logical training. So, during the week he himself 
struggles with those thoughts, and by and by, on ac- 
count of his superior advantages and culture, he is 
able to put them into choice and telling phrases, and 
set them out like clear-cut cameos before his auditors, 
thus proving himself a true “master of assemblies.” 
With grateful hearts, perhaps often with tear-dimmed 
eyes, they will say to him, “We have often thought of 
the very things you presented so clearly, but we 
couldn’t express them; you have expressed them for 
us, and we thank you for the great help you have af- 
forded us.” Oh! what an opportunity for the preacher! 
No wonder the Holy Spirit inspired the maxim: “A 
word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in a network 
of silver” (Prov. 25:11). “And further, because the 
Preacher was wise, he still taught the people knowl- 
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edge; yea, he pondered, and sought out, and set in 
order many proverbs. The Preacher sought to find 
out acceptable words, and that which was written up- 
rightly, even the words of truth” (Eccles. 11:9, 10). 
Says Isaiah (50:4): “The Lord Jehovah hath given 
me the tongue of them that are taught, that I might 
know how to sustain with words him that is weary.” 
“Give diligence to present thyself approved unto God, 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth’ (2 Tim. 2:15, Amer. R. 
V., margin). 

z. In the last place, we would call attention to the 
duties and privileges of ministers as pastors. 

How beautiful and tender is the pastoral relation! 
The word “pastor” means “shepherd,” and is derived 
from pascere, to pasture, to feed. The metaphor is 
most appropriate and suggestive, especially when the 
pastor remembers that he is an “under-shepherd,” and 
that the “Good Shepherd” is also his Shepherd. Thus 
he need not feel that he is alone, or is left to his own 
resources. 

It is to be hoped that no minister dislikes pastoral 
work. We say it kindly, but positively, that it is an 
index of an unspiritual and selfish frame for a min- 
ister to say, “I like to preach, but I abominate pas- 
toral work!” Why should he not love all the duties 
pertaining to his office? Why should he not care to 
mingle directly and personally with the people to 
whom he has been called? Does he care only for the 
poor plaudits he may win as a “pulpit orator”? Oh! 
ministers should be careful not to let “strange fires” 
burn upon the altars of their hearts. We fear that the 
minister who does not care to go among his people 
to help and cheer them, but cares only to stand before 
the crowd and deliver “big’’ sermons, has more of the 
orator’s ambition than the true preacher’s love for 
souls. He would better indulge in some honest intro- 
spection, pray for grace to overcome his worldly am- 
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bition, go among his people, enter into their lives, 
and sympathize with them in their joys and sorrows, 
until he truly learns to love them. Note Christ’s ex- 
ample. While He often held the vast throngs by the 
spell of His gracious words, He delivered some of His 
most wonderful sermons to single auditors or to only 
a few people. And He always “went about doing 
good.” He mingled freely with the people. He never 
turned a needy one away. 

_ A fine adage has become current: “A house-going 
pastor will make a church-going people.” But some 
minister exclaims, “Oh! the stupidity of spending 
one’s time in ringing door-bells!” Never mind, dear 
brother. You cannot get into people’s houses to speak 
to them about their spiritual welfare and their rela- 
tion to the Church without ringing their door-bells. 
You do not ring door-bells for its own sake, but be- 
cause it gives you access to immortal souls. 

The reflex influence of pastoral care on preaching is 
very great and important. The preacher who does 
not mingle with the people, by seeing them in their 
homes and places of work and business, will lose his 
sympathetic touch, and as he grows away from them 
in his interests, his preaching will become more and 
more abstract and irrelevant. He must meet his peo- 
ple directly, in order to know their real needs and how 
to apply the divine remedy, which is the gospel of 
Christ, to their diseases and wounds. Still more, 
pastoral visitation will give the pastor many useful 
hints and facts for his sermons. It is related that Dr. 
Chalmers received the suggestion for his classical ser- 
mon on “The Expulsive Power of a New Affection” 
from a Highland coach-driver with whom he was 
riding. 

The chief ethical and spiritual value of pastoral 
care is that it affords the minister opportunity to help 
and comfort his people individually. Here is the use 
of “private confession” as it is understood and ac- 
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cepted in the Lutheran Church. The word “private” 
means personal, not secret; for the Lutheran Church 
rejects with all her might what are known as “auricular 
confession and priestly absolution.” But private con- 
fession, in its proper use, is of great value. The true 
pastor must deal with souls individually as well as 
collectively. How much good would have been lost to 
the world if Christ had not dealt thus with the woman 
of Samaria or with the scholarly Nicodemus? Souls 
have their private needs and sorrows, and the pastor 
should know how to apply the gospel to them. This 
is part of his blessed pastoral function. 

Even though the minister may not always “talk 
religion” in his visitation (though this should by no 
means be neglected for mere sociability), yet the very 
fact that he calls on his people and takes a personal 
interest in them will give them cheer and comfort. 
“He thought of me or he would not have come to see 
me,” the grateful parishioner says. It is a sweet com- 
fort to the tempted and disheartened to know that the 
spiritual shepherd cares for them, so that none needs 
to exclaim, as David did in his despondency, “No man 
careth for my soul.” One person said of her pastor, 
“He always brings sunshine into my home when he 
enters.” It is not a bad sign when people want their 
pastor to come to see them; it is an acknowledgment 
that they feel their need of his ministry. And it is not, 
we think, that they want to be “coddled,” as the saying 
is, so much as that they feel a spiritual lack that he 
only can supply. 

Much might be written on this subject, and all of it 
along ethical lines; but the complete and scientific de- 
velopment of the theme belongs more properly to the 
department of Pastoral Theology. To sum up, we 
would leave one last word to pastors: Make your 
calls to the point, and make them short. Then you 
will always be welcome, and will husband your time 
for other duties that are as fully as urgent. 
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This concludes our “System of Christian Ethics,” 
so far as our purpose justifies us in carrying it out. 
Many subjects, especially in Practical Ethics, are capa- 
ble of almost indefinite expansion; but in this treatise 
our aim has been to make our discussions suggestive 
rather than exhaustive. The unity of the system lies 
in these patent facts: that the ethical is grounded in 
the nature, will and personality of God; that this per- 
sonal God, through His inspired Word, reveals to man 
His love and grace in His incarnate Son, our Redeemer 
and Lord; that through faith in Christ and His re- 
demption, applied by the Holy Spirit, the glorious 
merit and righteousness of the Saviour are imputed to 
the believer, and the divine ethical power and grace 
are implanted in his innermost character, transfigur- 
ing it with ethical potency; and that this “new crea- 
tion,” from its very nature, bears the fruitage of a 
sincere and well-ordered life before God and man. 
We know of no other ultimate ethical ground; no 
other method of receiving ethical salvation; no other 
way of realizing the true ethical ideal and destiny. 


THE END 


ADDENDA 


I 


Our Bibliography (pages xv-xvil) should have 
included the well-known work of Dr. Ernest Sarto- 
rius, entitled “The Doctrine of Divine Love: Outlines 
of the Moral Theology of the Evangelical Church.” 
In his prefaces Dr. Sartorius argues powerfully 
against the separation of Dogmatics and Ethics in a 
theological system. His chief contention is that such 
separate treatment tends to make Dogmatics purely 
speculative and scholastic, lacking in life and warmth 
and practical quality, while Ethics deteriorates into 
legalism and work-righteousness. 

It must be admitted that there may be such a danger 
as this author points out. However, this simply proves 
that both doctrine and morality must be vitalized with 
love and spirituality. More than that, Christian moral- 
ity must be kept true to its basis, which is the new life 
begotten by the Holy Spirit in the heart through faith 
in Christ; otherwise it will degenerate into mere 
worldly morality, and cannot truly be called Christian. 
We think, too, that the monumental works of Harless, 
Wuttke and Martensen prove that Christian Ethics 
can be treated separately even while its vital connec- 
tion with doctrine is maintained. 

The chief objection to treating Dogmatics and Eth- 
ics in one work is that one or the other will be likely 
to be too much neglected. Besides, it must be ap- 
parent that there are many implications and truths 
that have a distinctly ethical quality, while others are 
just as distinctly doctrinal, as is indicated in a number 
of places in the present work, especially on pages 27, 
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39 and 4o. Last of all, we think the vital connection 
between Dogmatics and Ethics is maintained by our 
view of Theological Encyclopedia, whereby System- 
atic Theology is made to include Biblical Theology, 
Apologetics, Dogmatics and Christian Ethics (see 
page 41). In this way our science is, after all, made 
a strictly theological science, and therefore walks am- 
icably and livingly side by side with a doctrinal system. 


II 


There may be some difference of opinion as to 
whether the evolution of Herbert Spencer can prop- 
erly be included under the general head of Utilitarian- 
ism (see pages 66, 74-76 in the present work). After 
our material was in print, we discovered, in Dr. James 
Orr’s excellent work, “The Christian View of God 
and the World,” the following statement relative to 
the Spencerian view of Ethics: “The theological basis 
of ethics is rejected; utilitarianism also is set aside 
as inadequate; and in room of these the attempt is 
made to establish the rules of right conduct on a 
scientific basis by deducing them from the general 
laws of evolution.” 

We have no wish to differ from so learned an 
author as Dr. Orr, but simply add that other writers 
agree with our position in placing Spencer’s theories 
in the division of Utilitarianism. One quotation from 
Spencer will show how near he comes to teaching this 
doctrine. He says that moral sentiments are “the 
results of accumulated experiences of utility, gradu- 
ally organized and inherited” (“Data of Ethics,” sec- 
tion 45). It does seem to be very much like Utilita- 
rianism to maintain that, whatever the human race in 
its course of evolution has found to be useful, that 
men call moral, while those things that have been 
found to be harmful are called immoral. 
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Il 


At a number of places in this work we speak of the 
“origin” of sin and of evil (note pages 120, 121, et al.). 
It is worth mentioning that Dr. Sartorius (“The Doc- 
trine of Divine Love,” page 66) makes a distinction 
between the words “origin” and “beginning.” To 
quote him directly: “Evil has no origin, but only a 
beginning; just as the world did not originate from 
natural causality, but began together with this through 
the free will of the Creator, so, too, the evil that is 
in the world had not its origin in natural causes, but 
began in the free will of the creature. An origin pre- 
supposes a cause, a primal reason. Sin has no reason 
from which it proceeded as a consequence; the fall is 
not a consequence, but a beginning; not an effect, but 
an uncaused cause, nam defectionis ratio sufficiens de- 
ficit. Evil is irrational, and therefore has no rational 
and sufficient reason.” 

The foregoing distinction proves that Sartorius, 
with all his fear of scholasticism, is very particular 
about the use of terms. However, we are inclined to 
accept his distinction, for when one bends his thought 
upon the word “origin,” it does carry with it the idea 
of a cause from which something comes or results. 
Therefore wherever we use the term in connection 
with sin and evil, it is simply to be understood in the 
sense of beginning. Before concluding, we desire to 
call attention to Dr. Sartorius’s profound and admira- 
ble handling of the subject of the genesis of sin in 
the work above cited, pages 65 to 88. 
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